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Introduction 


Jolanta Itrich-Drabarek 


The pandemic of the coronavirus SARS-CoV-2 causing COVID-19 disease 
has once again made it necessary to discuss the role and function of the 
state. A state that has assumed responsibility for the health and lives of its 
citizens, for their safety and well-being. Announced on 11 March 2020 by 
WHO, the pandemic has become a new experience for the rulers and socie- 
ties worldwide. Governments, public administrations, law enforcement, and 
medical services of countries of the affluent North and the poor South have 
been forced to face its course. The state has faced many cataclysms in its his- 
tory: from natural disasters to man-made ones in the most tragic form — the 
war. In the 21st century, the age of technology, it has become apparent that 
we, as mankind, are but a tiny part of nature, and the first global cataclysm 
of this century was a pandemic which, as it spread, showed once again the 
different face of the humanity: a mixture of cynicism and heroism, greed 
and noble, selfless acts. 

The studies of epidemics and pandemics in the past have focused on their 
history, the search for their impact on economic development or stagnation, 
the mechanisms of transmission of the contagion and its effect on collec- 
tive behaviour, the impact on the development of medicine and methods 
of containment. The results of this work allow us to understand the causes 
of pandemics, the methods of their prevention in Europe and worldwide, 
and to see the specificities of social mobilisation in difficult times. However, 
there has not been a political science study that points to the specific role of 
the state during a pandemic and the challenges faced by policymakers dur- 
ing its course. The main research objectives of this book are to examine the 
political-legal framework of political actors in the fight against a pandemic 
and to analyse the risks and effectiveness of the measures taken. That is, to 
conduct an analysis of the methods used by contemporary states in the face 
of pandemic challenges and to seek answers to the fundamental question 
of why states took different actions despite a common threat and political 
values. Investigating the sources of the diverse behaviour of individual states 
and the differences in the ways in which pandemic restrictions are justified is 
important from the perspective of the political scientist. The subjects of the 
study are all political actors who: participated in preventing and combating 
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the effects of the pandemic, took part on the side of the government in its 
containment, anti-restriction protests and other forms of collective action, 
and were involved in collective politics as representatives of the state appa- 
ratus (police officers, firefighters, politicians, public sector employees, civil 
servants, and public media journalists). The type of regime (democracy or 
authoritarianism), the type of leadership, the relationship between central 
and local government, the way public policies are organised and financed 
(including the organisation of crisis management, health and social poli- 
cies), the ability of the state to organise and control health services and pub- 
lic administration are seen as determinants of observable types of responses 
to pandemic governance. Another question, albeit one without a single right 
answer, is whether power relations have changed (and are still changing) 
during the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic. At what level, if any, is their change 
advanced and irreversible? The impossibility of drawing general conclusions 
on this question is linked to the diversity of political systems, political cul- 
tures, and resources available to state authorities in the period immediately 
following the WHO’s declaration of an epidemic emergency. 

The book attempts to explain the extent of political violence committed 
during the times of the pandemic. It draws attention to the extent to which 
and how politicians’ attitudes differed in behavioural paradigms during the 
different phases of the pandemic, but also what exactly contributed to the 
differences in their behaviour in particular countries. This book, therefore, 
is the first attempt to systematically define and explain the behaviour of 
political actors in different pandemic contexts, to identify similarities and 
differences between countries using Central Europe as an example, and to 
identify the sources and outcomes of these critical features. 

The authors of this study posed a number of research questions. Was and 
is the state sufficiently prepared for disasters? Has the modern state done its 
job well, and has its action contributed sufficiently to minimising the effects 
of the pandemic? Does the state system influence the pandemic control 
model and to what extent? What models of pandemic control have emerged 
during the course of the pandemic? To what extent do the mass media 
and information in cyberspace influence government and public attitudes 
towards the pandemic? How has the pandemic been used instrumentally 
for current political purposes? What is driving the politicisation of the pan- 
demic? Is there a link between the fight against SARS-CoV-2 and the ruling 
parties’ policies on migrants, legal changes restricting human and civil rights 
but unrelated to the pandemic? Will the effects of the pandemic strengthen 
the position of China, Germany, and the European Union; weaken France; 
strengthen the institutions of the state in Sweden, or vice versa, and by how 
much? Why has the moral dilemma of who to save first not broken through 
in public discourse? 

The essential question for political scientists is whether the political sys- 
tems of states, their systems constructed on the basis of monistic or plural 
centres of power, with the supremacy of the executive or its absence, the 
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principles of separation or cooperation of powers, a whole range of other 
constitutional and extra-constitutional solutions, are a significant variable 
in the circumstances of the disease determining social life. In other words, 
did/does the state system play a significant role in impeding the spread of 
the virus, if only through the existence or lack of inhibitions in the use of 
coercive measures and, conversely, did the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic deepen 
the process of de-democratisation (deconsolidation of democracy), deepen 
the crisis of state institutions, demonstrate the dysfunction of public services 
organised and financed in various ways? 

The book formulates a number of research hypotheses. Firstly, the authors 
assume that the response of the authorities during the pandemic did not 
change despite the passing of centuries and historical experience, because the 
state authority is not sufficiently prepared for a pandemic, its decisions do 
not keep up with the development of events, and the main threat is perceived 
from outside the state, rather than in the disease itself and its consequences. 

Research methods have been used in this study, including systematic, 
historical, comparative, and forecasting methods. The Pearson correlation 
technique has been used to determine the type and strength of linear cor- 
relations between explanatory indicators and indicators to be explained. 
The results of the research are analysed and elaborated using observation 
of the causal process of the construction of the descriptive systems method. 
The neo-institutional method is used to analyse specific hypotheses based 
on theory. 

The authors of the individual chapters, based on a systematic review of 
the relevant literature, attempt to characterise the nature of the pandemic 
crisis. Using a comprehensive set of methodological assumptions, they sys- 
tematically and critically analyse the current specialist literature on this cat- 
egory, the organisational and legal framework in which modern states have 
to operate, the indicators explaining the essence of the pandemic, and the 
classification framework of the category. They attempt to assess the impact 
of major epidemics on the fate of the state in world history, the attitude of 
authorities and rulers during the pandemic, and analyse the international 
conditions of the modern state during the pandemic. This allows for an 
assessment of the extent to which contemporary states understand the chal- 
lenge they face. 

The authors define the basic category that is the paradigm of the state 
during challenges brought by a pandemic, which are defined by temporal, 
subject and object indicators. They then formulate a conceptual framework 
for the return of the state and its boundaries with the concept — *War for 
Health,” which includes: the political actors that use state violence, the 
extent of coherence between the power to use political violence arising from 
developments in times of a pandemic and its actual use and the mutual 
acceptance of policy by political structures within the framework of the 
relationship between parliament and the executive, central and local gov- 
ernment, and finally government and citizens in times of the pandemic. 
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The book discusses the impact of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic on eco- 
nomic processes. The analysis covers issues relating to both the global econ- 
omy and the economy of the European Union, including the economies of 
the Visegrad Group countries. It also addresses the nature of the economic 
shock caused by the COVID-19 pandemic and presents its short- and long- 
term consequences. 

The book is also an attempt to design models of pandemic control in 
order to maintain the validity of identification and comparisons between 
different countries. By establishing the similarities and differences between 
the various models, it develops a typology of pandemic control that emerged 
in countries during the pandemic. 

The first chapter, entitled “The Essence of the Pandemic Crisis,” by 
Jolanta Itrich-Drabarek, defines the concept of a pandemic, epidemic, and 
presents its essence. The author assumes that a pandemic, having the char- 
acter of a rapidly spreading infectious disease on a large scale over a large 
geographical area that crosses national borders, may significantly increase 
the morbidity and mortality of people and cause significant economic, social 
and political disruption, and may also cause stigmatization and search for 
the guilty, which results from the sense of threat, disinformation, panic reac- 
tions of society, the instinctive desire of individuals to survive. A pandemic 
(and an epidemic — on a national scale) is a type of crisis (with multiple 
threats), to which the state is obliged to respond according to the available 
tools provided for in the constitutional order. The author attempts to build 
models of combating pandemics based on the pragmatics of functioning of 
individual states. She points to the challenges faced by the state during a 
pandemic, emphasising their ethical character. 

In the second chapter, “Models of the Fight against a Pandemic,” the 
author Magdalena Mikołajczyk focuses on analysing the correlation 
between the state system and the effectiveness of public health decisions 
during the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic and looks for factors that influence the 
destabilisation of the countries or go beyond the conditions of a state of 
emergency (not necessarily proclaimed). It tries to find an answer to the 
question whether the systems of states, their systems constructed on the 
basis of monistic or plural centres of power, with the supremacy of the 
executive power or its absence, the principles of separation or cooperation 
of powers, a whole range of other constitutional and extra-constitutional 
solutions, are a significant variable in the circumstances of a disease deter- 
mining social life. It examines whether power relations have changed (and 
continue to change) during the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic; at what level, if any, 
their change is advanced and irreversible. 

In the third chapter, *State Economic Problems during the SARS-CoV-2 
Pandemic,” the author Stanislaw Mazur points to the specificity of the eco- 
nomic crisis caused by the COVID-19 pandemic and characterises its mani- 
festations: disruption of global supply chains, reduction of international 
mobility, and decline in international financial remittances. The author 
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assumes that the specific supply-demand nature of the SARS-CoV-2 pan- 
demic made it necessary to take exceptional measures —in terms of both 
their nature and scale. The ways in which national governments responded 
to the economic problems arising from the pandemic were similar to each 
other and generally involved the pursuit of unconventional monetary 
and active fiscal policies. The author emphasises that the experience of 
the COVID-19 pandemic and the struggle to deal with its economic con- 
sequences have triggered a lively discussion about revising the dominant 
theories of neoliberal economics and its rudimentary assumptions, and pre- 
dicts that the contours of a new economic order are becoming increasingly 
clear. 

In the fourth chapter, entitled “SARS-CoV-2 Pandemic: An Economic 
Analysis of Regulatory Intervention,” author Artur Nowak-Far assumes 
that the response of states to economic phenomena resulting from the SARS- 
CoV-2 pandemic consisted of a shift by states from an extraterritorial to an 
intrinsic model, in which the locus of control was placed in a position char- 
acterising actors operating under conditions of greatly reduced rationality. 
The initial response of the states to the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic was fairly 
standardised, and characterised by a significant level of imitativeness; as 
time passed and the transition from an external controllability to an inter- 
nal controllability model took place, the means of regulatory intervention 
became highly differentiated. The differentiation of regulatory intervention 
measures was strongly determined by the state’s ability to activate its inter- 
nal and external resources; the intervention scenario with respect to the 
economy, on the other hand, was strongly determined by (a) what the state 
used as measures to combat the pandemic in the external controllability 
phase and (b) the influence of the external environment, the strength of the 
impact of which was determined by the strength of the links of the states’ 
economies with the world (i.e. on the level of openness of these economies). 

The fifth chapter, entitled “State Security and the Pandemic”, by Andrzej 
Misuk, Grzegorz Rydlewski, Jacek Wojnicki, Kamil Mroczka, and Tadeusz 
Klementewicz, discusses the problem of state security during a pandemic. 
The authors assume that from a strategic point of view there is a chance that 
the pandemic crisis will become an opportunity to eliminate ineffective solu- 
tions, burdened with deficiencies and limitations from the security systems. 
They point to key elements influencing the formation of state security and 
analyse such areas as central versus local government, cyberspace, and the 
role of large corporations in the crisis. 

The sixth chapter, entitled “The Impact of the Pandemic on the 
Development of International Relations,” by Marcin Górnikiewicz, 
Katarzyna Kołodziejczyk, Wiesław Lizak, and Marzena Walkowiak (inter- 
collegiate team), discusses the impact of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic on 
international cooperation, including transatlantic relations during the most 
difficult period of the global pandemic. The impact of the pandemic on the 
development of the New Silk Road in Eurasia and Africa and the situation 
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in Africa and Latin America (Global South) during the pandemic are also 
analysed. 

In the seventh chapter, Joanna Starzyk analyses the main instruments and 
forms of action applied so far by selected international institutions in com- 
bating the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic against the background of their powers 
in this dimension. The choice of the UN, WHO, the EU, and the Visegrad 
Group is not accidental, as these are the institutions which play the most 
important role in the fight against SARS-CoV-2, and represent activity at 
three basic levels in this field, i.e. at the global, regional, and sub-regional 
levels. 

The author assumes that the pandemic period is an important test of 
the effectiveness of the functioning of international organisations and their 
relations with Member States and other international organisations, which 
points to potential opportunities and problems of their operation during 
similar crises in the future. She also assumes that during the current pan- 
demic crisis international organisations have only partially fulfilled their 
role as crisis managers and supporters of Member States in this regard. 

The summary reveals the results of the research and introduces directions 
for future research on the role of the state in extraordinary situations related 
to a pandemic. In particular, it assesses the importance of hypothesis verifi- 
cation, discussing and summarising the arguments for and against the valid- 
ity and reliability of the final conclusions. Importantly, it demonstrates the 
theoretical framework developed in the research process as a result of veri- 
fication and generation of theory. Finally, it comments on the very nature 
of the diversity and similarities among pandemic control models, with par- 
ticular focus on the specificities of Central and Eastern European countries, 
identifies their sources, and analyses the risks associated with restriction 
management during a pandemic. At the same time, it opens a discussion on 
the role of the state in combating pandemics, explains the problems faced by 
political power and society, points to the dangers of abuse of power during 
the existence of an extraordinary situation, and indicates the need to define 
the limits of state power in situations calling for extraordinary measures. 

The extensive literature review reflects the fact that the problem of pan- 
demics has become very relevant, but described in a causal or fragmentary 
way. Although most of the works analysed are neither widely cited nor gen- 
erally known, their reading has made it possible to discern a wide range of 
scientific approaches to the characterisation of this problem. The analysis of 
definitions, models, and explanatory frameworks, given that it is an explan- 
atory indicator or an indicator that needs to be explained, has revealed chal- 
lenges for researchers who may wish to use them effectively in their work. 


1 The essence of the pandemic crisis 


Jolanta Itrich-Drabarek 


1.1 Pandemic concept 


A pandemic is a rapid large-scale spread of an infectious disease over a 
large geographic area that crosses national borders, which can significantly 
increase human morbidity and mortality and cause significant economic, 
social, and political disruption. Pandemics arise from epidemics, which are 
disease outbreaks confined to one part of the world, such as one country. 
The definition of a pandemic according to the World Health Organisation 
(WHO) is the spread of a new disease throughout the world. It is notewor- 
thy that after 2010, WHO, responsible for announcing the existence of a 
pandemic, abandoned the emphasis on the fact that its immanent charac- 
teristic is a large number of deaths as a possible consequence. The risk of 
a pandemic cannot be eliminated, as with any other type of natural phe- 
nomenon, and its occurrence is influenced by anthropogenic changes in the 
natural environment. The extent of the spread of a disease depends on many 
determinants, starting with the degree of infectivity of the agent causing 
the disease, but also those constituting the effect of civilisation develop- 
ment. The probability of a pandemic outbreak increases with the effects of 
civilisation changes, including population growth, increasing urbanisation, 
development of mass tourism and international and global trade, expansion 
of demand for animal protein, loss of habitat, climate change, but also with 
increased human-animal interactions, changes in land use, and finally with 
changes in the extent and nature of human use of the natural environment 
(uncontrolled and predatory exploitation). The intensification of pandemics 
is favoured by factors of diverse nature: large population centres, extreme 
poverty (e.g. in slums, favelas), inefficient healthcare systems, poor sanita- 
tion (low level or lack of adequate infrastructure), non-compliance with 
sanitary-hygienic safety rules by societies, ageing of population, coexisting 
diseases, and antibiotic resistance. 

Infectious disease outbreaks can cause stigmatisation and blame-seeking 
due to a sense of danger, misinformation, panicky social reactions, and a 
desire to survive on a biological level. In 1918, a rumour was spread that 
the Spanish flu was intentionally spread by German submarines reaching the 
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shores of the United States. The Spanish flu got its name because Spain, as 
one of few countries in the world, did not censor the press and wrote about 
the epidemic directly. On the other hand, in the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, where the flu had occurred earlier, censorship was introduced 
and publications on the subject were not allowed. However, before the name 
“Spanish flu” was adopted, Brazilians called it the German flu, Senegalese 
— the Brazilian flu, Poles — the Bolshevik flu. Contemporary epidemics have 
also seen forms of discrimination, such as avoidance and fear, directed at 
ethnic minorities or professional communities associated with outbreaks; 
for example, Africans in Hong Kong, China, have signalled social isolation, 
anxiety, and economic hardship due to fear of association with the Ebola 
virus; Chinese in Italy have been blamed for the spread of the SARS-CoV-2 
coronavirus that causes COVID-19 disease; and Polish doctors and nurses 
have faced boycotts from neighbours and vendors. Since 2015, WHO has 
banned the use of adjectives that stigmatise the source of the virus. It should 
be noted that during the COVID-19 pandemic, the use of the term “Chinese 
virus” was generally discontinued fairly quickly in the public space (Itrich- 
Drabarek, 2021). 

A pandemic (and an epidemic — on a national scale) is a kind of crisis 
(with multiple threats), to which the state is obliged to respond in line with 
available tools provided for in the constitutional order. 

Different countries use different solutions, based mainly on crisis man- 
agement models, but also extraordinary measures. According to the 
International Center for Not-for-Profit Law (ICNL), which systematically 
monitors government responses in terms of the impact on civil liberties and 
human rights, there have been 110 instances where states faced with a pan- 
demic have made decisions considered by ICNL to be emergency declara- 
tions. These included states of emergency as well as various states of public 
calamity, natural disaster (including, for example, a public health emer- 
gency), and a state of epidemic emergency (which was applied in Poland) 
(ICNL, 2021). 

Both the management of preparation for a pandemic and the response 
to it during its course are very complex processes because it is handled by 
many actors at different levels — on a global or continental scale by inter- 
national organisations, and on a national scale by the government, public 
administration, local government, and many services functionally respon- 
sible for specific sectors (health, security, etc.). The complexity of these 
processes in the case of the COVID-19 pandemic is also due to the fact 
that its consequences affect very different levels of the functioning of the 
society and the economy, also the functioning of public institutions, and 
finally the lives of citizens in many dimensions. The state — as in the case of 
any crisis situation, especially occurring throughout its territory — was and 
is obliged to counteract the threats, to protect citizens and to create new 
organisational, legal, and financial solutions. Many of these actions can be 
categorised as broadly defined internal security policy and health policy, 
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which focus on identifying and limiting emerging outbreaks of diseases that 
can lead to pandemics and on ensuring the availability of primary health- 
care, the organisation of quarantine and isolation procedures and generally 
on the internal and external readiness of the state to respond, coordinate, 
and mobilise forces to fight the pandemic. Inherent in the state's actions 
should be what is known as situational awareness, that is, having an accu- 
rate, up-to-date picture of potential or current infectious disease threats and 
the status of resources (human, financial, informational, and institutional) 
available to manage those threats. Situational awareness supports policy 
decisions by monitoring the course of the pandemic and the effectiveness of 
interventions. 

Strategies for preventing and combating a pandemic include pandemic 
prevention, the ability to detect the presence of the pandemic agent, com- 
bating the course of the pandemic, and mitigating its effects. The ability 
to detect the presence of (and control the course of) the pandemic requires 
epidemiological scientists and health professionals to recognise the disease 
and have the technical and laboratory capabilities to identify the pathogen 
(or exclude known pathogens) and respond quickly to influxes of clinical 
samples. Rapid identification reduces the risk by allowing infected individu- 
als to be isolated and receive appropriate clinical care. The fight against the 
pandemic involves both medical interventions, i.e. reducing the infectivity 
of symptomatic patients, for example, through appropriate treatment and 
infection control practices, reducing the susceptibility of uninfected indi- 
viduals, e.g., through vaccination (when vaccines are available), and limit- 
ing interactions among the sick and the uninfected, e.g., through patient 
isolation, quarantine (the practice of quarantine began in the 14th century 
in response to the plague, known as the “Black Death”), and social distanc- 
ing (a ban on mass gatherings was first introduced during the 1918 influenza 
pandemic). 

During the COVID-19 pandemic, one of the control methods is the so- 
called lockdown, i.e. general isolation; drastic limitation of social interac- 
tion; limiting the possibility of citizens’ movements outside their houses/ 
flats; obligatory closure of all kinds of educational, cultural and service 
facilities/institutions; etc., as well as many other specific restrictions, e.g., 
in trade and transport (air, rail, public, urban, etc.). Lockdown has been 
applied in most countries, as recommended by WHO, and has been com- 
bined with the closing of national borders, and in the European Union, with 
the reintroduction of border controls in the Schengen Area. The extent to 
which these restrictions were applied (as well as the types and duration) 
varied from country to country, with the most far-reaching bans applied in 
China, and to a much lesser extent than average in Sweden. In view of the 
fact that the year 2020 was the first time when mass restrictions (lockdown) 
were applied on such a scale, it is difficult to assess their validity and the 
extent of their economic impact, such as the announced general economic 
crisis. 
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The effects of a pandemic are multiple and, in fact, affect all areas of life. 
A pandemic affects the sense of personal safety, is perceived as a threat to 
both life and health, and to economic security (individual and general) and 
social security, and may cause individual and social changes in behaviour. 
At the macro level, the pandemic may lead to an increase in morbidity and 
mortality, affect the state of the economy, leading to recession or economic 
crisis, the impoverishment of societies, as well as deteriorate the politi- 
cal stability of individual countries, create and strengthen social conflicts 
(including protests, riots, and political tensions) (Itrich-Drabarek, 2021). 
In its face, the necessity of political science’s reflection on both pandemic 
and post-pandemic time, on the role of the state and the individual in this 
specific crisis situation is obvious. 


1.2 Challenges faced by governments during a pandemic 


In the 21st century, which — it would seem — is dominated by technology, 
it has become apparent that humanity is but a small part of nature, and the 
end of the second decade will be remembered as a period of global cata- 
clysm due to the pandemic caused by the SARS-CoV-2 coronavirus resulting 
in COVID-19 disease. As it spread, the pandemic brought out the old face of 
the world: a mixture of cynicism and heroism, greed and noble, selfless acts. 

The pandemic affects individuals, families, communities, nations, con- 
tinents; it leaves its mark on the private, public, financial, economic, and 
political spheres. Above all, the state is responsible as the central point of 
reference; it is expected to remedy and relieve the disaster, and at the same 
time the assessment of its actions is often critical. Opponents of its omnipo- 
tence are naturally silenced or drowned out because the problems brought 
about by the pandemic crisis effectively crowd out or relegate almost all 
others to the background. The democratic state, the authoritarian state, the 
welfare state, the privatised state, the night watchman state, or the minimal 
state — each becomes, in an instant, the state that should have in its pos- 
session the tools and resources adequate to the scale of the drama. The 
pandemic revealed 


the intersection of (at least) two contradictions — namely the one between 
the desire for the state and the (often all-too-justified) fear of the state, 
on the one hand, and between the (momentary) primacy of the state and 
the (structuring) primacy of the economic, on the other. 

(Toscano, 2020) 


The fear it incited caused people to naturally turn to the state, expecting its 
help. 

States and societies have been in the pandemic crisis officially since 
January 2020, although its symptoms appeared earlier. The causes of the 
crisis are complex. First, they stem from the chaos and fear created by the 
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very rapid global spread of the coronavirus, second, from the apparent 
ostensible preparedness of states for a pandemic crisis, and finally, from 
the delayed response of policymakers. Even if we assume that the pandemic 
disaster can be considered the result of unforeseen circumstances (although 
there have been occasional voices saying that it is inevitable and it is only 
a matter of time before it erupts), the politicians at the helm of power are 
overwhelmingly responsible for its course and consequences. 

Protagoras, the founder of the school of sophists, claimed that the state 
and society came into being because of fear of the power of nature, fear of 
its forces. If Protagoras was right, and he probably in part was, then we 
have become convinced in modern times of the legitimacy of the existence of 
the state — for it was the state that took action to protect communities from 
the effects of the spread of COVID-19. This is also what Alberto Toscano 
argues when he writes: 


the legitimacy of the modern state has largely hinged on its [...] capacity 
to secure the reproduction of the biological bases of political life, a func- 
tion that has been repeatedly crystallised and augmented in historical 
encounters with pandemics. The legitimacy of the modern age and of 
the modern state is in great part a biopolitical and an epidemiological 
legitimacy. 

(Toscano, 2020) 


Governments around the world have thus organised and are organising — in 
different ways — new ways of the functioning of the state, the economy, the 
society and of every citizen from the point of view of the overarching goals: 
first, to defeat the COVID-19 pandemic, and, second, to counter its effects 
(ubiquitous and far-reaching). Once again, it has become apparent that from 
time to time, proponents of market-based solutions must be challenged to 
answer the question of how to solve a crisis that affects entire societies, 
economies, and basically all spheres of the functioning of the state? There 
is only one answer, which is symbolically reflected in the statement of the 
above-quoted professor of economics at New York’s Columbia University: 


I have free-market views and in normal times I am not inclined to auto- 
matically rely on the government to solve problems [...] no one can 
protect themselves against such a crisis. Only the state can insure us 
against something like this. 

(Toscano, 2020) 


One level of the discussion that swept through Europe centred on the polemic 
over who was more effective in acting against the pandemic — the states and 
the European Union or the private sector. It appears to have been settled 
in favour of the state and an integrating grouping like the EU. Without 
the support of publicly funded research, the vaccines would not have been 
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developed so quickly (Pfizer, BioNTech, and AstraZeneca received about 
USD 5 billion in public aid). 

The state has repeatedly faced large-scale challenges in many parts of 
the world, such as the great economic crises of 1929 and 2008, waves of 
terrorism, and successive migration crises from Africa to Europe. Today, 
countries have to overcome the effects of the coronavirus pandemic. The 
new challenges brought on by the fight against the pandemic took govern- 
ments and public administrations in most parts of the world by surprise, 
yet it was up to the wisdom of leaders to determine the scale of the sur- 
prise, how quickly countries went on the offensive, whether administrations 
proved sufficiently mobile, and whether the plans adopted to manage the 
pandemic crisis proved effective — and whether they will continue to prove 
so. The scale of the threat in this regard is illustrated by the unequivocal 
phrases of the leaders of each country: the Italian prime minister Giuseppe 
Conte — “our war against coronavirus,” the French president Emmanuel 
Macron — “we are at war,” the German chancellor Angela Merkel and the 
Austrian chancellor Sebastian Kurz — “we are facing the biggest challenge 
since World War II,” the Spanish prime minister Pedro Sanchez — “it’s like 
being at war.” In turn, leaders such as then U.S. president Donald Trump 
and British prime minister Boris Johnson initially saw the coronavirus as 
part of a political fight and tried to treat it as harshly as they did their politi- 
cal opponents — which was brutally verified by the pandemic reality. 

The fight against coronavirus involves coordinating the efforts of many 
thousands of people acting on behalf of the state. First and foremost, those 
on the front line, i.e. healthcare workers (including auxiliary workers), espe- 
cially emergency medical services and personnel of the separate “COVID 
sector.” New challenges due to the specificity of threats in public spaces 
have been faced by sectors such as social and geriatric care or education. 
In addition, as mentioned above, the fight against the pandemic included 
a variety of restrictions and prohibitions related to lockdown, resulting in, 
among others, the implementation of new technical and organisational solu- 
tions (public offices, education, etc.), the spread of remote working on an 
unprecedented scale, as well as the closure of entire sectors — tourism, gas- 
tronomy, sports, culture, etc. Therefore, equally important are the actions 
of the structures responsible for the functioning of individual areas of social 
and economic life under the conditions of the epidemic, including the pro- 
tection of jobs, the implementation of solutions to support individual sec- 
tors that either had to undergo rapid organisational and technical changes 
or were simply closed. Thus, it was necessary, for example, to launch a 
rapid processing of applications from entrepreneurs to be provided with 
financial assistance, to implement substantive and organisational support 
for distance learning (access to equipment and the Internet for children and 
teachers), to ensure the supply chain for the production or sale of essential 
medicines (not only for COVID-19, but also for many other diseases, includ- 
ing cardiovascular or oncological ones), to ensure the efficient functioning 
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of the social welfare system under drastically changed conditions (care for 
the disabled, including lonely seniors, and counteracting domestic violence). 

The challenges faced by governments during the pandemic are multifac- 
eted and varied in nature — ethical, political, economic, medical, logistical, 
social, and related to human resources. 

Ethical challenges — in the face of the massiveness of the pandemic, it 
becomes necessary to find solutions that will eliminate the need to make 
dramatic choices — whose life to save first, who has a preference in the care 
of the sick or access to life-saving measures, access to “better” and “worse” 
vaccines. The ethical challenge is to answer the question of what values 
guide the state in its chain of relations with public administration and spe- 
cialist services, with health services, with interest groups, with social groups, 
with migrants, or with business representatives. It is about upholding stand- 
ards in law-making, information policy, the quality and safety of patients, 
the challenges of information and communication technologies, and, finally, 
the use of the involvement of social groups that are willing to fight the 
pandemic and the cooperation of local governments. Equally important in 
times of the pandemic is how governments function in terms of political 
promotions and demotions, project financing, remuneration of politicians 
and heads of state-owned companies, public procurement, lobbying, cor- 
ruption, etc. In a nutshell, in the time of the COVID-19 crisis, which has the 
character of a natural disaster resulting in an impending economic crisis, 
national governments have to make a choice whether to act in accordance 
with the recommendations of Global Ethics and cooperate to defeat the cor- 
onavirus, bearing the costs in solidarity, or to place these costs on weaker 
states or weaker social groups. The challenge is the level of control given to 
the government over healthcare decisions for individual citizens. However, 
this issue is also fundamental to the discussion of individual freedom and 
state intervention in the health choices of the individual. In the debate over 
increased state control in the realm of individual health, the “against” 
argument appeals to the value of individual autonomy over health choices, 
while the “for” argument appeals to the importance of paternalism and the 
prevention of harm. This is crucial in the context of the pandemic, as an 
individual’s views on these issues influence their decisions and behaviours 
regarding both quarantine and vaccination policies. This is all the more 
so because the pandemic-related restrictions are actually at odds with the 
existing system of law, ethics, and policies regarding freedom of choice in 
healthcare (Hancocks, 2020). 

Political challenges — associated with new priorities and difficult deci- 
sions, re-evaluation of the principles of political action, alliances, building 
a strategy of action. The pandemic forces leaders and their party and state 
support to make difficult decisions, often unpopular and in conflict with the 
interests of various social groups. Governments and leaders are challenged 
with the task of separating current political expediency from taking respon- 
sibility for the health and lives of citizens. The situation requires avoiding 
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the temptation to seek cheap political applause in favour of hard work that 
does not always produce results, pursuing policies that are transparent and 
effective. Populist leaders may try to use the pandemic for instrumental 
purposes to strengthen their position; they may use emergency powers to 
weaken the role of the parliament, the opposition, and civil society. The 
challenge is for politicians and experts (virologists and epidemiologists, 
mathematical modelling specialists) to work together in managing the cri- 
sis, especially in terms of accountability for decisions made and defining 
a long-term strategy. Since the beginning of the pandemic, political chal- 
lenges were related to the problem of cooperation of countries, among 
others, in obtaining and distributing vaccines and working out appropriate 
(effective) solutions. The challenge is to establish responsibility for the race 
against time to develop and produce a vaccine that effectively counteracts 
COVID-19 disease. The challenge is to choose one of many vaccines, with 
full knowledge of their “better” and “worse” performance. 

Economic challenges involve not only launching additional funds in the 
budgets of the states for the purchase of equipment to save the health and 
lives of people (ventilators, masks, protective and disinfecting agents, etc.), 
but also closing entire branches of the economy, related to, for example, 
tourism, gastronomy, or services. Whether and how to protect jobs — this 
has become one of the key questions for the economy. 

Challenges in the medical sphere — in the broadest sense they concern 
the creation of simulations of the course of the pandemic, forecasting its 
duration. And also development and implementation of effective therapies, 
ways and methods of treatment, the effectiveness of protective vaccinations, 
determining the scope and forms of recommended/mandatory restrictions, 
including, for example, the selection of appropriate measures of social dis- 
tance, creating the so-called health protocols. 

Logistical challenges — concern many areas affected by the pandemic, 
but mainly health services. They are related to providing a sufficient num- 
ber of specialist hospital wards (properly secured), quick access to them, 
efficient medical emergency services, a network of testing and vaccination 
points, as well as acquisition and distribution of vaccines. This is accompa- 
nied by increasing problems with personnel, equipment, etc. — to provide an 
adequate number of hospital beds, life-saving equipment, medical services, 
medicines, protective and auxiliary equipment. 

Challenges in the social dimension — are the result of multiple effects of 
restrictions of contact, limited accessibility to a variety of facilities (includ- 
ing medical care) or their closure, immediate introduction of distance 
learning at all levels of education. It became necessary to ensure adequate 
(institutionally organised) support for social welfare homes, seniors’ homes, 
orphanages, as well as support for the homeless. New problems include 
dealing with fear, the feeling of helplessness, isolation, but also appropriate 
management of attempts to actively support the state in the fight against the 
pandemic. In all these aspects it is necessary to build logical communication 
with the public. 
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Challenges in the human resources dimension — mobilisation and manage- 
ment of human resources in healthcare, in public administration and more 
broadly in the public sphere (police officers, teachers, the military) to build 
a logical chain to fight the pandemic. The pandemic-related crisis has shown 
how important the role of the state is, how important is the professional- 
ism of its staff and the efficiency of the institutional system — their low level 
can have negative effects for citizens in terms of the efficiency of the above- 
discussed solutions (challenges), as well as prolong the duration of the state 
of emergency. The World Bank expert Zahid Hasnain, using the example of 
personnel and civil servants employed in the public administration, showed 
why the priority of the state should be to protect jobs — in both the public 
and private sectors. He argues that the administration is the one fighting the 
pandemic, so restructuring during the pandemic could prove fatal to efforts 
to contain it. Instead of dismissing, the expert also recommended redeploy- 
ing employees to where they are needed most (Hasnain, 2020). 

As part of socio-economic challenges, organisation and protection of 
jobs have come to the fore. The change in working styles, the shift to work- 
ing remotely, and the resulting constraints (social isolation, a new style 
of human resource management, the task-based, rather than time-based, 
nature of work), but also the new challenges for employees (separating 
work and leisure zones and family life at home) and the new dimension 
of professional (continuing) education, upskilling and training — all these 
became part of the new challenges faced by both employees and employers. 
However, it is job protection that has become the key issue. Many compa- 
nies have disappeared from the economic map, some have re-branded, and 
this was connected not only with the closure of individual industries them- 
selves, but also with the spillover of the effects of lockdown into related 
industries (service, supply, etc.). Many governments as well as international 
organisations applied the policy of duty of care, i.e. the principle of taking 
care of employees in crisis situations. Some companies and institutions not 
only did not lay off employees, but developed plans on how to protect the 
so-called daily staff, i.e. people who are hired on an hourly basis, operate 
cafeterias, and cooperate with the organisation as needed (e.g. translators). 
Since working from home has proven to work well in many industries, it 
seems pointless to continue building or renting large office buildings. But at 
the same time, the new widespread manner of work during the pandemic 
has sparked a discussion about working conditions at home, ergonomics, 
utility costs, and sufficient working space.! 

The science and education sector has felt the pandemic reality in many 
ways — as constraints and as challenges. It should be recalled that public 
universities and representatives of the world of science have often been 


1 Many of the effects of the changes introduced by the “pandemic solutions” overlap and 
intersect — e.g. working from home plus the closure of school and childcare facilities causes 
a collision of simultaneity of work and childcare. 
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discredited, both by undermining and disregarding research, and by the 
limitations of budget cuts, primitive economisation of the education sector 
accounted for profit, instead of in terms of fulfilling the mission assigned 
to this sphere. Meanwhile, it turned out once again that it is the world of 
science that bears the responsibility for developing recipes and solutions 
to rescue societies and economies from various threats — not only for the 
invention of a vaccine that gives protection to health and life and a chance 
to return to a sense of security, but also to provide answers to a number of 
questions and doubts, such as how to mitigate the losses associated with the 
recession, how to defend human and civil rights during a pandemic, how 
to protect culture, and how to conduct elections. The pandemic crisis has 
become both an opportunity and a necessity for the world of science to enter 
the digital space, to develop (many new ones) forms of exchange of ideas 
and best practices, to intensify cooperation — intra-sectoral, inter-university, 
and with businesses, government, local government, as well as on an inter- 
national scale. It appeared that when the situation became uncertain and the 
future unknown, scientists and researchers were perceived as people with 
passion that escapes rigid political and economic rigours. 

Wider collaboration in the post-pandemic world of science is inevita- 
ble, especially to address global challenges such as unemployment, poverty, 
migration, local wars, climate change, or more pandemics. Science knows 
no limits — neither cultural nor formal. Today, it is global. The fight against 
the SARS-CoV-2 coronavirus that causes COVID-19 disease is further 
proof of the importance of sharing data and results openly. The crisis has 
highlighted the importance of research and innovation, e-learning and ITC 
tools, and the problem of funding science at an appropriate level concerns 
not only national budgets but also the long-term EU budget. 

Changes in learning principles obviously impose new challenges, but also 
constraints. The effect of the pandemic could be the increase of the dispar- 
ity between wealthy students and those from poorer backgrounds, resulting 
in reduced opportunities for the latter, and a government looking to make 
savings in education is a misguided government. Contrary to the common 
perception that the higher education system and universities should educate 
students primarily and directly to meet the needs of the economy, it turned 
out that modern education should, especially in times of pandemic, provide 
students with personal development, skills, and competencies to meet the 
changing socio-economic and cultural conditions in which they have come 
and will come to live. 

Remote learning requires access to computer equipment and the Internet; 
it is an opportunity to develop skills with technology, but it is also a threat.’ 
Online courses and exams reduce some of the costs of schools and universities 


2 The impact of the pandemic on children and young adults, of both the state of emergency 
and the isolation itself, is a broad separate topic and a research task. 
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(e.g. renting of lecture halls, less administrative support of buildings) and stu- 
dents (rent of premises, the cost of staying in a place other than the place of 
residence). Of course, the issue of education quality in these new conditions 
must not be overlooked, but this is a separate and broad topic (previously, 
this quality also varied widely, although now the range of factors determin- 
ing its level has widened). Providing a high level of online education is costly 
and requires thoughtful investment. The experience of the pandemic verified 
the organisational efficiency of schools and universities, which in the future 
may result in their better flexibility of operation. Therefore, the efficiency 
of operation in completely different technological conditions is also subject 
to verification of teaching and research staff. As some scholars have sug- 
gested (e.g. Helen Fletcher-Kennedy, Eugene Sebastian, and Martijn van der 
Kamp), pandemic conditions have increased inequality and academic patri- 
archy. In addition, women are more likely to face structural, social, cultural, 
and financial obstacles and are less likely to collaborate internationally in 
research work (Fletcher-Kennedy et al., 2020). This raises the question — 
how do we create a level playing field and build more inclusive international 
research teams? 

The role of the Internet during the COVID-19 pandemic has significantly 
increased in learning processes, in the management and day-to-day opera- 
tion of companies, and in everyday life (e.g. communication, online shop- 
ping). The use of modern technologies designed to support learning at home 
has increased, but accessibility is an issue. For example, in Canada in one 
of the provinces it was calculated that over 30% of students do not have 
access to the Internet or digital devices at home. With the economic crisis 
deepening, many families who have lost their livelihoods will have to choose 
between maintaining Internet services and meeting their family’s existential 
needs. The world of science, business, and politics must understand that the 
time has come — and the corona crisis has only accelerated this process — for 
more innovative solutions, which should be the work of modern academia 
and universities developing new products, technologies, etc. The social role 
of universities and their involvement in helping companies to reduce the 
financial impact and socio-economic damage caused by the pandemic, in 
supporting public health and in protecting society from the negative effects 
of the pandemic are expected to grow. The new situation also made all con- 
cerned aware of the role of science and the “tension between evidence-based 
policy and policy driven by political interest groups” (more: Itrich-Drabarek 
& Mazur, 2021). 


1.3 Models of the pandemic control 


It is probably difficult for advocates of democracy to agree with the notion 
that authoritarian states can be more effective at suppressing pandemics 
than fully democratic states, but in some respects recent experience has 
shown this tendency. This is, of course, because civil rights and freedoms 
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are more easily curtailed in societies already enslaved. In the face of the 
need to quickly implement, and in fact impose, restrictions and rigours, 
the authoritarian state thus wields resources more effectively through 
proven mechanisms. On the other hand, semi-democratic states or the so- 
called façade democracies deal with pandemics differently, depending on 
the severity of the threats and the nature of the problems, but also on the 
political calendar — a populist attitude does not allow the full truth about 
the pandemic to be communicated to citizens (especially during the elec- 
tion campaign and elections themselves), while at the same time, painful 
deficiencies in the functioning of healthcare are covered up by sham and 
ineffective actions (such as the construction and furnishing of temporary 
hospitals, in which the quality of equipment and security of appropriate 
medical staff are not always sufficient, e.g. beds come from demobilised 
resources, or ventilators do not meet the standards). Populist governments 
have tried to pursue a policy of balancing corona-sceptics and anti-vacci- 
nationists with the implementation of projects to prevent the spread and 
impact of pandemics. Unfortunately, COVID-19 has actually brought to 
the forefront the anti-vaccine movement, which has become one of the 
more popular social movements, while exacerbating conflict situations in 
society. 

It is difficult at this stage to indicate clear models of combating the pan- 
demic, but by analysing the methods of action against the spreading coro- 
navirus, one can be tempted to create some outline of them, distinguishing 
three models: restrictive, participatory, and hybrid. However, it should be 
noted that the challenges and specifics of each successive wave of the pan- 
demic caused changes in some countries, and their governments sometimes 
departed from previous plans and strategies in search of a more effective 
method of preventing the effects of the pandemic. 


1. Restrictive model — responsibility for combating the pandemic is 
assumed by the central state authority, and political decisions in this 
area are made by the close leadership of the ruling party; crisis man- 
agement is carried out through the implementation of restrictions in 
the form of limited or total lockdown, closure of certain sectors of 
the economy overnight. Closed educational institutions and sectors 
of tourism (hotels), gastronomy, sports and fitness, culture, and other 
services, orders to wear masks in public places, maintaining social dis- 
tance, in the case of an exacerbation of the disease, among other things, 
restrictions on movement in public spaces, mass testing, checking the 
health of children in schools (if open), in some public places measur- 
ing people’s temperature, wide availability of containers with liquid 
hand disinfectant. Strict control over the stay of citizens through the 
so-called health code — each user has a record of the last two weeks of 
stay. Prohibition of political demonstrations. Using the pandemic to 
introduce legal solutions unrelated to the pandemic, but limiting the 
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rights and freedoms of citizens. The government communicating with 
the public in the form of a one-sided message, without the possibility 
of feedback. Building temporary hospitals through the economies of 
scale. This model, in its broadest sense, was mainly characteristic of 
Asian countries such as China, India, and Thailand for most of the 
pandemic’s duration, although some of its features are also found in 
European countries (e.g. Central Europe). In the restrictive model lit- 
tle or no attention is paid to the policy towards vulnerable or socially 
excluded groups (e.g. the homeless). 

Participatory model — the central point in the fight against the pan- 
demic is specialised state services, the participation of parties and 
political leaders is minimal, the observance of restrictions by citizens 
is carried out mainly through their self-control, the principle in the 
management of the pandemic crisis is the use of medical advice at the 
stage of decision-making. The government’s communication with the 
public takes the form of explaining and clarifying government deci- 
sions, with the possibility of feedback. There is social support of the 
government in actions to prevent the spread of the virus from different 
social groups (business people, neighbourhood groups, local commu- 
nities, self-organising groups, people with disabilities). Organisation 
of hospital places without economies of scale (Italy). Features of 
such a model can be found, for example, in Canada or Germany. 
An extreme variant of the participatory model is the Swedish model 
— the pandemic was managed by representatives of public administra- 
tion, not politicians, no lockdown was announced, the focus was on 
social distance and the development of herd immunity, the assump- 
tion was made that beds for patients with severe forms of coronavirus 
will be sufficient for all, so there is no need to introduce a national 
quarantine. 

Hybrid model — the most frequent, its basic feature is the variability 
covering, in fact, all aspects of the pandemic control: strategies, man- 
agement structures at the central level, information policy, relations 
with the expert-scientific community and the extent of its use, etc. The 
central crisis management centre went through phases from a decidedly 
party-state character to the acceptance of expert-medics and other spe- 
cialists in crisis management. The chaotic and contradictory informa- 
tion policy gradually shifted to a communicative version, conveying to 
the public relevant information important in an increasingly prolonged 
pandemic situation. This model shows a shift from politicising the pan- 
demic and using it for current political purposes — to a united front on 
vaccine policy. It should be noted that in Central European societies 
this is accompanied by low trust in state institutions and politicians 
on the one hand, and in the world of science on the other (scientists as 
part of the elite, a position often reinforced by those in power), which 
translates into distrust of vaccination. 
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In none of the models was there a discussion in the public space about the 
ethical strategy of the state during the fight against the pandemic that would 
transparently answer the question of who to protect first, who to save first, 
and whether to introduce the principle of equal access to vaccinations, as 
well as how to achieve the key goal of optimising vaccination, stopping 
the number of deaths, infections, hospitalisations, calculations of economic, 
social, and psychological costs. 

Politicians, who were eager to speak (albeit often in general terms and 
with little substance) on simple questions of procedures of protective 
measures or promotion of vaccination, avoided responsibility at times of 
intensifying waves of the pandemic for the current dramatic decisions in 
overburdened hospitals, with inadequate staffing and equipment, in effect 
placing this responsibility on doctors and other healthcare workers. Thus, 
medical procedures were used to select patients according to the severity of 
their injuries and possible prognosis, but in Spain and Italy, for example, 
another criterion was added — the social utility of the sick person (a socially 
useful person is one who provides the best reproductive opportunities for 
the species). 

As the philosopher Vaclav Nemec proclaims, values such as democracy, 
human dignity, and human rights disappeared from public consciousness 
during the pandemic. The pandemic revealed the inability of people to fol- 
low rules, the inability of marketing politics and populism to solve real 
problems. He is horrified that sometimes leaders are politicians who do not 
consider moral dilemmas. They are not empathetic to others in any way 
(Clovék, 2020). 

Undoubtedly, the state is responsible for how effective the fight against 
the pandemic is, how effective the efforts to extinguish it are. But the 
COVID-19 pandemic has also shown once again how important the indi- 
vidual is and how he or she behaves in the face of threat, and therefore how 
important it is to reach as many individuals as possible with information 
and actions — citizens, communities, individual environments, so that coun- 
teracting this specific disaster could be effective. It is the individual who is 
the carrier of the disease and macro-scale actions will not succeed if they 
“bounce off” the reluctance, ignorance and disbelief in the effectiveness of 
solutions introduced by states and international organisations. And this is 
what differentiates the restrictive model from the participatory one, as the 
prescriptive mode does not appeal to understanding, but to obedience, and 
does not provide for a dialogue. 

Another level of difference between the two models is the problem 
of human rights and freedoms. Many scholars have emphasised the fear 
of excessive surveillance and control by the state. The discussion of the 
dilemma of the individual versus the general interest, respect for basic 
human and civil rights versus the survival of society has gained new 
dimensions. 
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The SARS-CoV-2 coronavirus causing COVID-19 pandemic has caused 
many re-evaluations of both perceptions of the contemporary world and 
predictions of a post-pandemic world. According to some philosophers, it is 
possible to build a different community than the "nightmare of the neolib- 
eral state of nature.” Statements by Catherine Malabou, Slavoj Zizek, and 
Judith Butler indicate that the world will change irreversibly for the better. 
Butler believes that just as people turned to rebirth after the Black Death in 
the Middle Ages, a new community will emerge based on the elimination 
of extreme inequality and discrimination in access to medical resources and 
vaccinations. Slavoj Zizek, on the other hand, believes in the coming of 
global communism, based on a real alliance of the masses and not on oligar- 
chic cronyism. Tomasz Stawiszyński emphasises that “all [of them] in fact 
revolved around the same basic recognition,” which is that “the pandemic 
suspension of the seemingly inevitable rules of the world’s functioning, of 
laws that we considered impossible to replace, revealed for a moment their 
contingency” (Stawiszyński, 2020). 

Optimists assume that the economy will be based more on pro-eco- 
logical thinking, and the world will withdraw from the destruction of 
the environment. In contrast, Giorgo Agamben is pessimistic, stating that 
the state has exploited human fear for biological survival so that it can 
legalise a “permanent state of emergency,” but unfortunately Italians are 
willing to sacrifice “normal living conditions, work, friendship, religion, 
and political beliefs just to avoid the danger of infection.” Agamben asks 
the rhetorical question, “What is a society in which there is no value other 
than the desire to survive?” — and recognises that people easily came to 
terms with the restrictions because they were already ready for such liv- 
ing conditions, and the epidemic was merely an excuse to accept them 
(Agamben, 2020). In response to such a position, one has to conclude 
that a society which wants to survive sometimes has to depart from the 
established canons of behaviour. It is a pity, however, that Agamben did 
not ask questions about how people are to live in post-pandemic times 
— whether they will demand that national governments roll back restric- 
tions, or how to make people want to recognise as valuable what they 
have given up in the name of protecting biological life. The Polish philoso- 
pher — Piotr Nowak commented on human indifference to the victims of 
the pandemic as follows: 


Inhabitants of Paris, London, Moscow or Warsaw will smile, drink 
latte, eat meringue, taste Italian or Spanish wine. At the same time, at 
night, trucks from the local ‘Bergamo’ will transport the corpses by the 
thousands to anonymous, mass, lime-whitened pits. 

(Nowak, 2020) 
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Thus, it can be assumed that not only will the world not change the direc- 
tion of development, but may reinforce the existing trends. In post-commu- 
nist countries, authoritarian tendencies that limit the rights and freedoms 
of citizens may further strengthen. New fortunes will grow on the ruins of 
the pandemic, and the emerging social solidarity (shopping for neighbours, 
masks, singing on balconies, applause for doctors) will be overshadowed 
by the current pursuit of the material delusion of the world. We need to 
remember, as the ethicist Roman Kubicki emphasises, that 


Man is humane only in humane conditions, as Gustaw Herling- 
Grudzinski said. What we are capable of, we already know. [...] When 
millions of people lose their jobs, run out of savings, and hunger peeks 
into their eyes, the worst instincts may come to mind. 

(Kubicki, 2020) 


Undoubtedly, the pandemic exposed the weakness of the nation-state, as 
none of the countries in the world was able to cope with its effects inde- 
pendently, but it also revealed the awakening power of national egoisms 
and attempts to build new spheres of influence (China, Russia, the United 
Kingdom). The pandemic crisis has been repeatedly used by politicians for 
purposes related to the struggle to gain and maintain power in the state 
(elections in Poland, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, France); governments 
have repeatedly, under the pretext of countering the pandemic, initiated 
actions related to both institutional and legal transformations and blam- 
ing the opposition for any failures related to its spread and effects. It is 
difficult to assess what the reversibility of pandemic-related changes will 
be (also under the pretext of the fight against it), which on the example of 
Central European countries can be described as undermining the democratic 
system. Fears of perpetuating pandemic rigours and hastily implemented 
“special norms” are also justified by what the 19th-century British thinker 
Lord Acton once said, i.e. that power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.’ 

The political impact of the pandemic is manifold, and the specificity of 
the situation in individual countries can be noted. Britain, boasting of the 
success of universal vaccination, emphasises the rightness of Brexit and free- 
dom from the EU bureaucracy. France is uncomfortable about not hav- 
ing developed its own vaccine. In Poland, Slovakia, or the Czech Republic, 
populist politicians have discovered that they can perpetuate their rule by 
effectively suppressing public protests under the guise of “spreading the 
infection” and relying on ignorance and fear reinforcement. 


3 However, it is worth adding context to this famous quote — as Lord Acton emphatically 
stated that all people without exception, regardless of their office or position, must abide by 
universal moral principles. 
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It could be considered a paradox that this crisis is strengthening the 
populists in Central Europe, despite the fact that so ineffective have their 
actions often been that the pandemic, which was not properly contained, 
has brought much suffering and death to hundreds of thousands of people. 
However, let us recall what the essence of populism is: 


It is offering simple diagnoses (or rather just observations, since they are 
very rarely accompanied by any reliable statistics and deeper analyses) 
and simple, not to say simplistic prescriptions for solving the world's 
complex problems, for the use of usually plain, so-called ordinary people. 

(Anioł, 2020, p. 138) 


Populists, relying on disinformation, fear, and lack of elementary knowl- 
edge of citizens, strengthened and confirmed their electorate in the belief 
that they cope according to the circumstances, and if they do not cope, it is 
due to objective reasons and not as a result of wrong decisions. Before the 
COVID-19 pandemic, all Visegrad countries were experiencing symptoms 
of democratic decline, but this crisis provided an opportunity for populist 
leaders to further undermine liberal democracy (Guasti, 2020). 

To put in order the changes that occurred in different spheres as a result 
of the COVID-19 pandemic, a set of conclusions (that can be considered 
fundamental) is presented below. 


1. Subversion of faith in the existing crisis management strategies, as it 
turned out that none of the countries was sufficiently prepared for a 
pandemic crisis, and the effects of the fight against coronavirus were 
determined by their overall resources, the structures of their healthcare 
organisations, and the wisdom and consistency of their leaders. 

2. Consolidation of the existing structural inequalities and international 

divisions, revealing the lack of effective procedures for interaction both 

internally and internationally, the lack of mechanisms for effective 
cooperation among countries, the lack of mechanisms for the exchange 
of knowledge and information, inappropriate solutions for interna- 
tional financial policy. The pandemic showed once again the inconsist- 
ent legal solutions in the international space and the lack of adequate 
infrastructural resources. Irresponsibility of China, which concealed 
key information about the coronavirus, in the first days or weeks of the 
pandemic, and the U.S decision to withdraw from the World Health 

Organisation in the middle of the pandemic are just the more promi- 

nent examples of the problems in international relations during this 

period. 

A very strong negative impact on both the global economy and national 

economies. The economic shock caused by the pandemic had, and still 

has, a variety of consequences, such as global food price increases, ris- 
ing inflation, unemployment, and the redefinition of supply chains to 


Ow 
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ensure the health and economic security of nation states and commu- 
nities such as the European Union.* The response of national econo- 
mies varied across the EU countries. Countries with stricter blocking 
measures experienced greater economic collapse, and the subsequent 
withdrawal of rigour was not enough to offset the economic collapse. 
The extent of the negative effects also depended on how much tour- 
ism and hospitality contributed to the economy. But most importantly, 
it depended on what the efficiency of governance in the country was. 
Factors such as the extent of lockdown, the percentage of tourism in 
the economy, and the quality of governance explain the nearly 60% 
difference among the EU countries in terms of the economic impact of 
the pandemic (Sapir, 2020). 

4. The revealing of additional factors of international competitiveness, 
such as access to key components of medicines or electronic equipment, 
sanitary safety, or job protection. In addition, the pandemic vividly dem- 
onstrated the indispensability of specialists to overcome various types of 
emergencies, further strengthening their role. The pandemic also caused 
an excessive increase in profits for technology giants and those compa- 
nies that produced the resources needed to fight the pandemic. 

5. Exposition of shortcomings and problems in the relationship between 
the worlds of science and politics. It has become apparent that in many 
countries policymakers do not view the output of scientists as having a 
significant substantive impact in the decision-making process. The results 
of work presented by the scientific world, which are considered incom- 
patible with the goals and interests of policymakers, are questioned or 
rejected as false. This, in turn, gives the public permission to question 
the findings of science. This problem has taken on a particular dimen- 
sion especially in the context of the activities of anti-vaccine movements. 
The pandemic has also exposed the poor quality of public education, 
which is reflected in many conspiracy theories about the genesis of the 
pandemic, its effects, but also the effects of preventive measures.° 


4 Asa result of the Covid-19 restrictions, the labour market has been disrupted, and, accord- 
ing to the International Labour Organisation, in 2020, 8.8% of global working hours were 
lost compared to the fourth quarter of 2019, an equivalent to 255 million full-time jobs. 
Losses of working hours were particularly high in the Americas and the Caribbean, Southern 
Europe, and South Asia. The loss of working hours in 2020 was about four times higher than 
during the global financial crisis in 2009 (ILO, 2021). 

5 Examples of absurd opinions recorded in Poland include: “wearing masks causes the brain 
to shrivel,” “wearing masks is a symptom of coronoparanoia,” “rags without attestation,” 
“the rest of the world are covidiots.” Polish researcher Malgorzata Kossowska points to 
another phenomenon, which is Poles’ complacency about their own health and belief that 
the coronavirus SARS-CoV-2 pandemic causing Covid-19 poses minimal risk, a sense of self- 
efficacy in reducing the threat juxtaposed with the level of trust in science and politicians, 
and that small inconveniences in accessing vaccination cause hesitation about whether to 
vaccinate at all (Winiecki, 2021). 


6. 


10. 
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Deepening of the traditional divisions in the European Union — the 
North-South conflicts (the financially disciplined rich versus the 
indebted poor) were joined by a new one — the countries holding a com- 
mon vaccine front versus the minority contesting the current policy. 
Hungary, Denmark, Slovakia, Austria, and Italy broke away from the 
united EU front (e.g. in Slovakia and Hungary the use of the Russian 
vaccine Sputnik was allowed, although it was not approved for the EU 
market by the European Medicines Agency). 

Disclosure of the scale of ruthlessness in the face of misfortune, and 
worse — also of wickedness and greed in the structures of power, as 
the source of using the fight against the pandemic to get rich. The scale 
of corruption in government procurement of essential supplies for the 
fight against the pandemic (ventilators, gloves, disinfectants, etc.), 
and letaprivation involving the creation of laws or the exploitation of 
legal loopholes to seize public assets under the pretext of the pandemic 
control, is not fully known. Drastic examples include the passing of 
a series of laws and regulations accepting irrational pandemic-related 
purchases. This group also includes cynical manipulation for political 
gain, such as the fictitious opening of a hospital for media use (the case 
of the Polish town of Kielce). In the group of attitudes indicative of cyn- 
icism and ruthlessness, one should also note the breaking of the rigours 
binding the society (sometimes ostentatiously) by politicians from the 
top echelons of power (Polish examples include: a visit by the president 
of the ruling party to a cemetery that was closed to others; ski slopes 
were closed in lockdown, but were open for the deputy prime minister 
and her children). 

Disclosure of the scale of ineptitude and helplessness of the authorities, 
surprised and unable to cope with the challenge in the face of the pan- 
demic, as well as the consequences of this, in the form of mismanage- 
ment, excessive spending, chaotic decisions, and lack of consistency. 
An example of absurd solutions ordered by the Polish authorities is a 
ban on entering forests, but only the state-owned ones. 

Deterioration of health conditions (both physical and mental) in many 
societies, and exposure of deficiencies in healthcare systems. Studies 
in Poland show that during the pandemic there has been an increase 
in health problems, e.g. overweight and depression. Closing access to 
health facilities, stopping treatments — these are well-known problems 
especially during the height of the pandemic. There was also a wid- 
ening scale of problems of exclusion and lack of organised support 
among the oldest seniors (especially the single ones), the disabled, 
the homeless (unfortunately, the scale of volunteer assistance was 
insufficient). 

Lack of coherent policy towards migrants in Central European coun- 
tries in the face of the pandemic, which resulted, among others, in the 
fact that they remained largely unvaccinated. 
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The above list probably does not exhaust all the problems, as the pandemic 
has in fact affected almost every sphere of public and social life. One must 
agree with the statement that 


The COVID-19 pandemic poses a double challenge to public health 
and democracy. It is an opportunity for democratic collapse because 
extraordinary measures greatly expand executive power and allow for 
temporary restrictions on civil liberties in the name of public health. It is 
also an opportunity for democratic resilience if four conditions are met: 
there is a free press critical of the information provided by the govern- 
ment; independent courts ensure that mitigation measures and restric- 
tions remain within the constitutional order; an effective parliamentary 
opposition controls/ supervises the actions of those in power; and an 
active civil society mobilises to defend democracy. 

(Weyland, 2001) 


Among the positive aspects of the pandemic processes, it is important to point 
out that attempts to find a culprit were muted rather quickly, resulting in the 
fact that the term *China virus” was not used in the public space. Another 
plus is the European Union's strategy of jointly procuring vaccines, which 
has yielded some positive results. The European Commission has launched a 
European data platform to share research results and data among scientists 
working on combating the virus — this is the first part of the “European cloud 
for open science.” And third — the pandemic proved once again how impor- 
tant technological and information tools are in the functioning of societies 
and economies of the world, which were used not only for work, but also 
in remote learning. And, finally, it should be emphasised that in the public 
space, the evaluation of the strategy aimed at protecting the population from 
disease and death, as well as methods of dealing with the consequences of 
the pandemic concerned the state and its bodies, that is, the responsible enti- 
ties. The history of social, economic, financial crises of the modern era shows 
unequivocally that government interventions are absolutely necessary. 

It is possible that the pandemic of the SARS-CoV-2 coronavirus caus- 
ing COVID-19 is preparing the world for another change — a shift away 
from consumerism towards a world of values, or vice versa — preparing 
the world for economic and social change. Research on the pandemic in 
Central Europe indicates that it is being used by politicians to consolidate 
declining power and confirms Italian philosopher Agamben's thesis that the 
current state of affairs serves politicians who, using fear and anxiety about 
uncertainty, impose orders and bans in order to gain even more power 
in the future. Does the COVID-19 pandemic represent a turning point in 
human history? Will it shake up the world enough to bring about irrevers- 
ible changes like the Black Plague did? Or is it just a brief episode that will 
be pushed out of memory with time? Given the two historical pandemics: 
the Black Death and the Spanish influenza, we can predict that the effects of 
the COVID-19 pandemic will also be far-reaching. 
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Thus, when analysing the circumstances of the functioning of the state 
during the pandemic, one is faced with a problem, which is well known to 
political scientists, i.e. the problem of assessing the role of the state in coun- 
tering and combating the effects of the pandemic. As researchers, we are 
obliged to make an analysis that will help us understand whether the mod- 
ern era is ending before our own eyes and whether we are “entering a new 
era that requires a ‘theory’ of a new beginning.” Its symptom would indeed 
be the pandemic. The new beginning would be expressed — in this positive 
version — by a change in the way of thinking about power, the state and the 
world, and by a change in the character and way of life of both individuals 
and social groups; and also through the return of such values as friendship, 
neighbourly support, care for the surroundings and the environment, and 
freedom. But perhaps nothing will change for the better, as the world will 
accelerate in its pursuit of wealth and the satisfaction of every need, towards 
an ecological and humanitarian disaster. 
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2 Models of the fight against 
a pandemic 
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2.1 Introduction 


Today's 40- and 50-year-olds, aspiring to important public roles or forming 
the power elites of many modern states, may have enjoyed computer games 
like Civilisation, Age of Empires, or SimCity during their childhood. The 
creation of a prosperous state or city required patience, strategy, and correct 
decisions to achieve a kind of balance, for example through moderation in 
expenditure and care for different segments of the community, the right bal- 
ance of conflict and stagnation. The creators of the game took into account 
the complexity of the structures of societies at the time, the variety of insti- 
tutions, the relatively frequent external conflicts, and randomly occurring 
natural disasters or pestilences, which eliminated previous efforts. The dev- 
astation of fields by locusts was in this optic less severe than an epidemic 
decimating the population which is something unexpected, unpredictable in 
terms of beginning and end. Black swans, as Taleb (2010) calls such “falling 
from the sky” cases, were included in the scenario. The metaphor of such 
a game has many implications for the world, including being in a situation 
currently observed and analysed by policymakers, by political cabinets of 
experts, and by academics motivated yet differently. 

Firstly, the algorithm inherent in the above-mentioned computer games 
always takes into account the possibility of returning to equilibrium, repair, 
and reconstruction. The trajectory of the economic and social processes 
imagined in them does not have a linear course, and the agency and control 
of the playing field by the players, most often personifying the rulers, are 
only effective at certain moments. Researchers focusing attention on the 
many social aspects of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic are aware of the lack 
of data on which phase the process is observed. They reserve the possible 
difference between results obtained during the study and later, at the time 
of publication. They are aware of how temporal variables determine the 
ways in which the effects of change are perceived and evaluated, as Fernand 
Braudel or Ralf Dahrendorf, for example, have taught. Publicists, popular- 
isers of science, often emphasise the probability of such effects appearing, 
which will make hitherto ways of existence impossible. This does not refer 
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to one threat but to many occurring in parallel, not invalidated by the occur- 
rence of another. It is peculiar that repair and reconstruction must go on 
without the end of the threat being announced. This perspective underlines 
the probability of the need for a change of mindset, of accepting that a 
phenomenon, however extensive, once incidental, may in the future become 
the common experience of humanity. This implies, among other things, the 
need for a different normalisation of actually different subsystems, not only 
the law. However, some politicians present, or at any rate they did in the 
first half of 2020, the optics appropriate to a computer game — the epidemic 
continues, will peak and subside. This has not escaped the attention of criti- 
cal philosophers and sociologists (Zizek, 2020, p. 44; Krastev, 2020, p. 24). 
In turn, the initiation by governments of institutional transformations (nor- 
mative, structural, related to the organisation of the state apparatus), condi- 
tioned by the circumstances of the pandemic, in countries such as Hungary 
or Poland results in the question about the reversibility of changes made 
“under the pretext,” which destroy the democratic system step by step. 

Secondly, metaphors used to illustrate the non-linearity, aleatoricity, dis- 
continuity, or multilinearity of processes are present (apart from myths co- 
constituting European identity and narratives specific to other societies) in 
many political analyses. Huntington’s waves of democracy are an example 
that illustrates this well, and is useful in the argument that follows. The 
process of arriving at this type of regime, whether it concerns a state, a 
region, or is observed on a transcontinental scale, has, like the tides of the 
sea, its ebbs and flows — which means that it surges and retreats. Among 
the conditions favouring the consolidation of democracy, the length of past 
experience with democratic institutions, the level of economic development, 
the influence of foreign actors, and the international environment in general 
have been mentioned. The sources (endogenous or exogenous) and the time 
associated with the introduction, institutionalisation of democratic princi- 
ples, do matter (Huntington, 1991). In the cited comparison and expla- 
nation of pathways to democracy, not only institutional (structural and 
normative) changes were taken into account. Determinants of a cultural 
nature and the strategies of political actors (parties, interest groups, leaders) 
were considered as equally important. It is worth noting here that countries 
such as the Czech Republic, Poland, Slovakia, and Hungary joined the lib- 
eral democracies in a noticeably stable way after 1989, which, incidentally, 
only one third of the countries emerging from real socialism at that time 
managed to do (McFaul, 2002, p. 227). 

In describing the course of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic, the metaphor 
of waves or cycles is equally valid. The danger of sudden surges and sit- 
uations of relative calm are perceived. The virus is still present, mutates, 
and spreads again. The determinants mentioned in the case of democracy 
— experience, economic and other resources, ability to draw on knowledge 
and assistance from external actors — are similarly relevant in a pandemic. 
Here, too, attention must be paid to strategies and actions taken by state 
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bodies and leaders, their initiative or inertia, and the whole range of vari- 
ables that determine policy effectiveness in the crisis of 2020-2021. In man- 
agement science, another metaphor as useful as waves is turbulence (Goetz 
& Sindbjerg, 2021). 

Thirdly, the perception, diagnosis, description of the causes, course, and 
effects of the pandemic (from the detection of individual cases of the dis- 
ease in various places, the announcement made on 11 March 2020 by the 
WHO, to the analyses carried out on an ongoing basis) are associated with 
different research strategies and methods. The diversified scientific fields 
and disciplines are paradoxically united by the object of research. However, 
the intensification of scientific efforts is accompanied by the acceleration of 
views far from rationality, otherwise also studied. Without questioning the 
usefulness of quantitative methods, statistics, and mathematical modelling 
— so crucial for studying the spread of the disease — it can be shown that 
the representatives of social sciences, assessing the processes determining 
our contemporary existence, also notice “The Relativist Turn,” drawing 
attention to the “truth,” which is extremely difficult to define, the presence 
of many “perspectives” (determined by geographical, political, economic, 
organisational, cultural, social, and temporal criteria), and the impossibility 
of pointing to exceptionless or permanent correlations. Referring here to the 
project of the methodological approach proposed by Simon Susen for the 
study of post-modern society, numerous analyses of pandemics have already 
emphasised the need to minimise the inevitable uncertainty, to respond flex- 
ibly, to adapt, and to anticipate (prevent) in any actions aimed at combating 
the virus and the multisystemic effects of the crisis. The relative equality of 
existential experiences coexists with a diversity of solutions. A phenomenon 
of global dimensions affects to the greatest extent the most “globalised” 
parts of the world, populated, urbanised, with an intensity of social con- 
tacts. However, various anomalies and peculiarities can be observed in 
local, peripheral spaces. The neglected, although famous for its modernity, 
“society-as-a-project” has been replaced by the non-identical “projects-in- 
society” (Susen, 2015, pp. 175-1780). Their construction depends on the 
pool of resources available to the players (rulers), their skills and social 
capital. Ambiguity constitutes signat tempora. 

Another important premise follows from the above. The analogy to an 
imagination-stirring computer game causes the proper effect of participa- 
tion, also in the processes associated with the fight against the virus, to be 
the learning of the subjects involved, the possibility of using mainly their 
own, but also other people’s experience. What counts is flexibility and adap- 
tation; in some situations precise standardisation of actions has proved to 
bring better results, in others (like vaccines) — innovation. Past experience 
has resulted in faster and more efficient implementation of medical and 
social procedures and those serving to maintain social distance. It is obvious 
that all crises are a testing ground for countries and institutions involved 
in designing and implementing public policies. Each wave of a pandemic 
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is like moving to the next level, with a new mutation of the virus, but also 
new variables, such as the introduction of vaccines, vaccinations, and vac- 
cination rates. It is difficult not to see it and not to take it into account in 
the search for factors shaping the remedial models of the states in the crisis 
caused by the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic. Hypotheses formulated on the basis 
of this type of rationale refer, for example, to the higher resilience of com- 
munities, states, and regions with memories of the effects of previous strug- 
gles with rapidly spreading viral diseases. However, learning is, it is worth 
adding, to a large extent, a function of the communication available and 
used (the communication system, the modes of communication, the educa- 
tional institutions, and media mediating these processes). Undeniably, we 
live in an era in which information (including scientific information) spreads 
very rapidly and global multimedia and financial networks are highly inter- 
connected. The conversion of knowledge into outcomes relevant to public 
health is reflected upon by scientists operating in the media space, also con- 
sidering the poorly perceived and indirect effects of pandemics, e.g. on free- 
dom of an individual, increasingly under surveillance “under the pretext” 
(Harari, 2021). However, in the numerous statements evaluating ways of 
dealing with the effects of the pandemic and attempts to implement strate- 
gies to counteract the intensification of illness and death, it was not large 
corporations but states that came to the fore. The network of power con- 
structed around states and political systems turned out to be irreplaceable 
once again, as in the crisis of 2008, when government interventions proved 
in the end to be absolutely necessary. This is related to the existing institu- 
tionalised forms of action, the fulfilment of coordinative, regulatory and 
stabilising functions by the state, and the legitimate monopoly of violence 
inherent only to the state (Castells, 2013, p. 418). 

Taking the above inspirations and assumptions into account, analys- 
ing the discourse consisting of statements of published scientific analyses, 
statements of a journalistic nature, reports of organisations recording data 
on the course of the SARS-CoV 2 pandemic, as well as reports containing 
indicators which make it possible to position countries according to the 
democratic (or not) features of their systems, I want to verify the hypoth- 
esis on the cause-and-effect link between the crisis caused by the virus and 
the lowering of democratic standards in three dimensions — institutional, 
communicative, and related to the expression of political opposition. The 
problem is related to the reflection on political change — an area which can 
be treated very broadly — as a change of the state and intra-state relations, 
and narrowly — as a change of certain institutions, of a less permanent char- 
acter, with *corrective” potential, when, for example, the issue concerns the 
centralisation of the decision-making process, restriction of media plural- 
ism, or repressiveness towards citizens who gather and demonstrate their 
beliefs. Limiting the analysis to Central European countries, I stipulate that 
the attempt to search for features determining the model of actions taken 
at the time of an epidemic threat against the disease, in connection with the 
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disease, under the pretext of the disease, and indifferent to it but accepting 
the benefit of distraction, must be set in a broader context. For the countries 
in question, this context is at the same time linked to the universal need for 
solutions based on a regional framework, linking national systems to deci- 
sions from the level of the European Union. It should be added that, when 
placed in the field of research, the practices undertaken by state govern- 
ments to combat the pandemic and to limit its direct and indirect effects, the 
parameters characterising the initial situation are extremely important. The 
state system can be treated as an independent variable when we are inter- 
ested in the type and subsequent effectiveness of public health decisions, and 
as a dependent variable when we want to find out whether the SARS-CoV-2 
pandemic is affecting the destabilisation of the state or the actions exceeding 
the conditions of a state of emergency (not necessarily proclaimed). 


2.2 Power and rulers in times of the pandemic 


The questions worth asking again, the hypotheses that are formulated and 
are still being verified after many months of the pandemic, most often still 
concern the most relevant medical and epidemiological aspects of SARS- 
CoV-2. The questions of virus mutation, availability, and effectiveness 
of vaccines remain at the forefront. Representatives of social sciences, on 
the other hand, are concerned with the interdependence of the processes 
observed, with emphasis on the economic and social impact of interventions 
undertaken by governments or international organisations. The European 
Citizens’ Initiative, an appeal signed by scientists, artists and other citizens 
to make the COVID-19 vaccine a common good for humanity, is a unifying 
gesture, symbolic, and counter-hegemonic at the same time. The initiative is 
original, with civil society acting as David against the Goliath of the market, 
corporations, intellectual property, and patent law (Right to Cure, 2020). 
An example of an initiative that crosses continental and disciplinary bound- 
aries is the 22 May 2021 manifesto “Work. Democratise, Decommodify, 
Remediate” (2021). 

Not without significance is the internal aspect and the way in which 
states, state governments, and their leaders have dealt with the now per- 
manent crisis situation. Here, researchers examine what resources had been 
available to the state before the pandemic, what solutions for the crisis were 
provided by the constitution and the legal system in general, what legitimacy 
governments and the parliamentary majorities supporting them enjoyed, 
how radical or less radical measures were motivated, how government 
information was incorporated into the existing communication system, etc. 
Intentionally, when confronted with the circumstances for the first time, we 
try to find out what type of decisions, or even personal leadership, is condu- 
cive to the desired behaviour by triggering trust, and which, on the contrary, 
escalates social opposition. Publicists have not ceased in their search either, 
criticising the irrationality of certain actions, exaggerated image orientation, 
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wondering about more original than political variables differentiating deci- 
sion-makers, such as age, gender, applied rhetoric. Women’s management 
style has not been left without reaction, including the scientific perspective 
(Purkayastha et al., 2020; Dada et al., 2021; Garikipati & Kambhampati, 
2021). 

Ultimately, we want to find out who and why did best during the first 
waves of COVID-19, which country achieves satisfactory results in terms of 
health, social, and economic policies on a temporary or continuous basis. 
The first comparative studies are being published with evaluations of pub- 
lic policies, assessments of results, forecasts of social or economic conse- 
quences, together with a package of remedial actions (Joyce et al., 2020; 
Greer et al., 2020). The political aspects of the pandemic are not ignored. 
The ability of state authorities to make effective decisions relevant to the 
protection of human life and maintenance of the stable functioning of all 
institutions was and is crucial in any emergency situation. Each of such 
decisions, and all of them together, have, in the long run, significance for 
the social structure, income differentiation of social groups and categories, 
deepening inequalities, status of minority and disadvantaged groups. It is an 
impulse to redefine the nature of the state, even though these projects may 
not subsequently be implemented, as evidenced by the forecasts of recon- 
struction and reorganisation of the institutional order after 2008 (Touraine, 
2013). Many publications of a contributory nature bring reports depict- 
ing strategies and instrumentation used as a response to threats in different 
states and regions or, for example, for business, labour markets, education. 

The cardinal question is whether state regimes, their systems constructed 
on the basis of monistic or plural centres of power, with or without execu- 
tive supremacy, principles of separation or cooperation of powers, and a 
whole range of other constitutional and extra-constitutional solutions, are 
a significant variable in the circumstances of a disease which significantly 
affects social life. In other words, whether the state system played/is play- 
ing a significant role in inhibiting the spread of the virus, if only through 
the existence or lack of restraints in the use of coercive measures and, con- 
versely, whether the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic has deepened the process of 
de-democratisation (deconsolidation of democracy), the crisis of state insti- 
tutions, and demonstrated the dysfunction of public services organised and 
financed in various ways. 

The type of regime (democracy or authoritarianism), the way in which 
public policies are organised and financed (including the organisation of 
crisis management, health and social policies), political institutions, and the 
capacity of the state to control health services and public administration are 
seen as determinants of observable types of responses/reactions to pandem- 
ics by governments, authorities, or, more personally, political leaders and 
elites (Greer et al., 2020). 

Another question, albeit one with no single right answer, is whether power 
relations have changed (and continue to change) during the SARS-CoV-2 
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pandemic. At what level is their presumptive change advanced and irrevers- 
ible? The impossibility of generalising on this issue is related to the diver- 
sity of political systems, political cultures, and resources available to state 
authorities at the time immediately following the WHO declaration of an 
epidemic emergency. The existing legal and constitutional arrangements 
have repeatedly proved inadequate and the possibility of rapid constitu- 
tional revision — often politically unrealistic. The need for quick response 
and the often inconsistent interpretation of the situation within the parlia- 
mentary majority itself or even within the government’s close circle have 
been obstacles. The need to involve experts in the decision-making process 
was as much necessary as burdensome — the latter because of the not always 
coherent position of those with medical expertise and because of their high 
potential for media influence, for influencing public opinion, to some extent 
competing with politicians, taking the opportunity to assume the role of 
saviour or statesman. 

Compiled and published once a month by the Bloomberg Agency, The 
Covid Resilience Ranking ranks countries according to several important 
indices classified as Covid Status, Reopening Progress, and Quality of Life 
(The World Finally Reopens, 2021). Among them, there is no positioning by 
regime type. Among the indicators of the first type, the number of infections 
per 100,000 people, the mortality rate, the number of deaths per 1 million 
inhabitants of the country, and the percentage of positive test indications 
are taken into account. Other parameters concern the possibility of reac- 
tivation, reopening of the economy to the world, and return to pre-2020 
activity, understood in new terms, i.e. the vaccination rate of the popula- 
tion, the severity of lockdown affecting the social, and economic activity 
of individuals, restoring communication with the world in real spaces. The 
ranking, in this category, takes into account the resumption of travel by 
comparing the flights in 2019 to those opening (or stopping) in the follow- 
ing months and the range of potential bidirectional routes (exit and entry to 
different countries of the world) for the vaccinated. Extremely important, 
composed of many sub-categories, is the indicator on overall health service 
efficiency. The correlation of all scores with the Human Development Index 
is illustrative of the rather trivial thesis that educated societies, countries 
not destroying the sphere of public services in the last decades, are doing 
better; however, the possibilities to influence multidimensional resilience 
are limited. For the sake of argument, it should be added that the ranking 
takes into account 53 countries with advanced economic development, and 
no country has occupied any position in the ranking on a permanent basis 
during the year. The instability of positions is a result of decisions made 
by governments and factors beyond their control, such as seasonal drops 
in temperature. Fewer infections and hospitalisations result from greater 
isolation, which is influenced by the severity (strictness) of lockdowns and 
regulations on human gatherings, from assemblies to social and family gath- 
erings, participation in religious services, etc. The analysed resilience only 
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temporarily makes some states the front-runner, while others are the dis- 
grace of the hypothetical rivalry. 


2.3 States of liberal democracy, populist or already 
authoritarian 


The crisis of democracy and, more specifically, the dismantling of its insti- 
tutions by legally elected authorities (government, parties forming a par- 
liamentary majority) did not begin in 2020, nor do they concern only 
Central European countries, although it is not difficult to notice that many 
researchers use the example of Hungary, Poland, or the Czech Republic in 
a deliberately selected sample (Mancosu et al., 2021; Loblova et al., 2021). 
The interest in the “turning astern” of the third wave of democracy, in 
deconsolidation, in transition in an unknown direction, is not something 
accidental. In addition to spectacular titles, in every language foretelling 
disillusionment, erosion, disengagement or ultimately the twilight and end 
of democracy, publications of the early 21st century renewed reflections 
on the state of the principles organising political systems on all continents 
and abound in constructions resembling or illustrating the paradoxes of the 
democratic system. 

The first paradox is related to the openness of democratic systems, not 
limiting but, on the contrary, creating channels for articulation of interests 
for subjects of various kinds, including minority representation. Social inclu- 
sion is, however, perceived as growing and complicating reality. Pluralism 
and diversification work against each other. Instead of creating a comfort- 
able framework for participation, they cause a lack of understanding, an 
aversion to complexity, and ultimately distance potential participants from 
the decision-making process (Dahl, 2000, pp. 35-36; Canovan, 2007, p. 
58; Antoszewski, 2016, p. 33). The sense of excess or chaos, the inability 
to effectively criticise the mainstream information, create a silent, passive, 
yielding to pressure and mostly uncritical majority. Not only uneducated 
citizens abstain from voting, also educated ones who do not perceive the 
attractiveness of the offer of existing political parties and leaders. This 
results in the activation of cartel parties or populist forces, using anti-estab- 
lishment rhetoric, operating on the edge of the system, and being de facto 
anti-systemic. Leadership, in turn, is associated not only with spectacular 
statements, media popularity, personalised and image politics, but even 
with more advanced information and propaganda technologies than politi- 
cal marketing. The potential opposition, most often split into a number 
of parties with different ideological profiles and electorates with different 
interests, does not present an equally attractive and competitive offer as 
the ruling formation. Even if one of its groupings has the potential to pro- 
duce an alternative programme, interesting solutions for public policies, 
it is unable to break through the mainstream of promises constructed for 
the benefit of those in power in the public media. Social media are full of 
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protesters who only have enough energy to create a few humorous memes. 
Demonstrations are often nothing more than a flash mob; even when they 
concern important issues fundamental to the state (such as courts of law) 
or the rights of any social category (such as women), they are not effective, 
at the utmost slowing down the decision-making process or causing a tem- 
porary split within cabinet coalitions. The problem of representation or the 
effectiveness of defining and solving social problems takes on a fairy-tale 
character in this context. The deficit of the principle of representation, with 
universal suffrage, can be seen more broadly as the exhaustion of the advan- 
tages or viability of democratic systems (Wieviorka, 2020). 

Other types of paradoxes are derived from the necessary but insufficient 
mutual trust of citizens and rulers, and of citizens in their mutual relations. 
The creation of the culture of trust will be fostered in democratic societies — 
normative certainty, transparency of social organisation, stability of social 
order, responsibility (with transparency of actions) of the rulers (Sztompka, 
1998). For the Polish sociologist Piotr Sztompka, who presents in his works 
successive paradoxes of a system derived from the rule of the people, the 
whole is completed by the enforcement of rights and the imposition of obli- 
gations as an alternative to powerlessness and the omission of sanctions 
against transgressions, and — not identical to the previous one — the enforce- 
ment of obligations and the fulfilment of duties. The state and its relevant 
government institutions, authorities, and administrations are expected to 
act in favour of the dignity, integrity, and autonomy of every member of 
society. However, it is a paradox in democratic systems that trust is gen- 
erated through distrust. The established control mechanisms, checks and 
balances, and deliberative practices are part of democratic strategies. A 
paradox of a different kind is the need for restraint, refraining from tinker- 
ing with the existing mechanisms of control and security (Sztompka, 1998). 
The fragility of democratic principles and institutional constructs, repeat- 
edly disregarded in history, has become the cause of staggered shifts that 
annihilate principles while leaving nominally only democratic institutions in 
place (Levitsky & Way, 2010, p. 27). It is also a paradox that, in contrast 
to authoritarianism equipped with mechanisms that prevent abdication or 
replacement of rulers, the immanent property of democracy is a suicidal 
predisposition (Antoszewski, 2016, p. 33). 

Larry Diamond’s comparative research from developing countries back 
in the 1990s identified another three contradictions: between conflict and 
consensus, representativeness and governability, consent and effectiveness 
(Diamond, 2005, pp. 40-41). Each of these, despite being the product of 
theoretical generalisation of many cases, existing long before the SARS- 
CoV-2 pandemic, makes itself known even at this time. The dilemmas 
of contemporary management are situated in these three fields. The need 
for consensus, which at least hypothetically increases the chances of mini- 
mising the loss of life, health of citizens, and resources at the collective’s 
disposal, must collide with the complexity of contemporary societies, the 
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reconfiguration of old class structures, reactivated tribalism, and sociopo- 
litically driven polarisation. In the latter case, electoral results observed in 
many places indicate differentiation between centre and periphery, activa- 
tion of nationalisms and conflicts related to politics of difference, escalation 
of worldview and religious disputes. This is reflected in new political parties, 
alliances within coalitions previously seen as impossible. For parties and 
leaders coming from factions that are in opposition to the government, the 
opportunity for criticism is created, of course, by extra-procedural moves, 
interventions of those in power in the sphere of civil rights and freedoms, 
inaccuracies in the information provided, omissions involving any of the 
social groups, incompetence of any kind. The limitation of representative- 
ness in democratic systems means, according to Diamond, that the authori- 
ties inhibit the claims of all interest groups, the ability to negotiate and 
mediate (2005). However, a thin line distinguishes attempts to limit rep- 
resentativeness from over-representing groups identified as the social base 
of the factions that make up the government, at the same time failing to 
act and dismissing the problems inherent in the supporters of competing 
actors. The third contradiction in this theory of democracy is presented by 
pointing to the need to legitimise democracy more than any other system. 
This is the paradox most clearly evident in contemporary politics. Gaining 
support to win the next election, through spectacular, often costly, pro- 
grammes or investments, annihilates the chances of development in the long 
term, beyond the generation. Politics is not conducted with future genera- 
tions in mind, but its effects are calculated as benefits for those in power (in 
personal, party, and political clientele terms). In presenting this paradox, 
Diamond used the example of Central and Eastern Europe, countries in 
need of structural reforms after 1989, beginning their economic transforma- 
tion. His assertion from the distance of three decades turns out to be accu- 
rate. He argued, using a metaphor of “you can use a small spoon to satisfy 
your hunger,” that economies reformed in a sustainable way, investing in 
the human capital of the poor, enabling everyone to meet their basic needs, 
maintain growth. The collapse of the economy, the collapse of a democratic 
political system are unfavourable, but not unforeseeable, transitions. Two 
important circumstances account for the post-transition ability of states and 
societies to cope with the epidemic threat. On the side of the state we will 
place the organisation and expenditure on public healthcare, on the side of 
society we will place the education, innovation, and adaptability of all its 
members, also remaining in connection with the financing of education, cul- 
ture, media that do not need commercial advertising, including patronage 
offer from the government, to sustain themselves. Education, as it ultimately 
turns out, is not just something that can be shown by presenting a diploma. 
The SARS-CoV-2 pandemic is, above all, a litmus test, a poker “check,” 
testing previous investments and outlays in healthcare, the number of pro- 
fessional medical staff, the competencies of administrative staff in many 
fields, such as logistics, and additionally the level of functional illiteracy. 
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The parallel of the viral spread is used by analysts of democracy, depicting 
its shrinking, increasing number of authoritarian states noticeable in 2020- 
2021 (Nazifa et al., 2021). 

The countries that are cited in the discourse and show an unexpected 
resilience (such as Taiwan until spring 2021) are examples of quieting politi- 
cal conflict, increasing representativeness by inviting specialists to partici- 
pate in decision-making (e.g. extending political decision-making circles 
to include representatives of doctors, medical staff, and healthcare manag- 
ers), and consenting to unprecedented surveillance for the duration of the 
pandemic, forced by fear for health. The analysis of examples from differ- 
ent continents allows one to formulate a thesis of very high generality that 
the probability of an effective fight against the virus is influenced by three 
variables: state capacity, social trust, and political leadership (Fukuyama 
& López-Calva, 2021). If we take into account the state system, extreme 
solutions, i.e. liberal democracies and consolidated authoritarianisms work. 

The situation of the four Central European countries — Hungary, Poland, 
the Czech Republic, Slovakia — show as many similarities as differences. 
They all transformed their political systems with the third wave of democ- 
ratisation, after the collapse of the communist bloc and after 1989. The 
transition process was peaceful, initiated by the Round Table talks (Poland) 
and the Triangle Table (Hungary), and names like the Velvet Revolution 
(Czechoslovakia) reflected their character. Among the many features they 
have in common, the formation of the sub-regional Visegrad Group by 
the countries, their accession to the European Union at the same time, and 
their similar experiences of simultaneously leaping to the metaphorical two 
depths — capitalist economy and post-modernity (post-industrial and infor- 
mation society) — are equally significant. All have a parliamentary-cabinet 
type of system, constitutions from the 1990s, except Hungary which, not 
insignificantly, enacted its constitution (replacing the 1949 act) only in 
2011. In the Polish case, it is accurate to say that the constitution is invis- 
ible. If the political forces in parliament were more favourable to the ruling 
party, its amendment would be initiated. Those in power seem at times not 
to notice that this change has not taken place. 

The disillusionment with democracy, the resuscitation of movements with 
a nationalist and populist orientation, and the rise of right-wing authori- 
tarianism in this part of the world have their own original explanations. 
More complex and more difficult to prove, they are linked to a more deeply 
embedded heritage than the contemporary one, and refer to resentments 
from the last half-century, the aforementioned processes of transformation 
and modernisation. The authors point to the instability of democratic pat- 
terns and the lack of their internalisation, the presence of “anti-political 
politics” characteristic of past dissidents, and a sense of deprivation. Not 
insignificant for the transformation of marginal movements into dynamic 
ones capable of seizing power is the use of rhetorical figures of a “stolen 
revolution,” a “crushed majority” (Mudde, 2007). For Tismaneanu, their 
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activity, including escalating at many crucial moments, was already a rem- 
edy for the trauma of transformational change in the 1990s; he derived the 
vitality of nationalisms in this part of Europe from a constellation of sym- 
bols, emotions, and ideas, creating a redemptive language of liberation for 
groups long subjugated or humiliated (Tismaneanu, 1998). 

In the optics of Ivan Krastev and Stephen Holmes, populisms in this 
part of the world are an emanation of social rebellion against the perceived 
necessity, also in the realities of the 21st century, to conform to the liberal 
and democratic patterns of the rich Western countries (Krastev & Holmes, 
2019). In a more universal dimension, disillusionment with democracy is 
rooted in a psychological sense of epistemic threat (when the world becomes 
incomprehensible), existential threat (when one anticipates the loss of liveli- 
hood, status, competitiveness or even the ability to act), and third, associ- 
ated with affiliation, loss of community, lack of groups providing support 
in the normative and behavioural dimension. The rise of populist offers and 
the subsequent increase in support for them are also often located in the 
non-transparency of organisations (global, European, domestic), the crisis 
of the politics of recognition of individual identities, the longing for com- 
munity (collective identities), the financial crisis, and the deficit of control 
(Drozdowski, 2017). 

Populism is also explained by new technologies, affecting the social struc- 
ture now and in the future, by the need to change the organisation of the 
world of work, by the increase in economic inequality and the accompany- 
ing sense of disempowerment, as well as by the cultural backlash. According 
to this theory, the rise in support for populist parties is a reaction to pro- 
found changes in worldview, so significant that they are felt as a threat 
to the status of previously dominant groups (Inglehart & Norris, 2019). 
However, the threat of secularisation moves Polish and Hungarian popu- 
lists rather than Czech populists, who are more likely to be motivated by 
the anti-EU arguments, seeing threats both in the dominance of liberal elites 
from Brussels and in the increasing presence of immigrants. 

The rhetoric of the parties conquering the political scenes of Hungary, 
Poland, the Czech Republic, and Slovakia in the second decade of the 21st 
century clearly identifies populist elements, more often conservative than 
social democratic, with the promise of a strong causal state, carrying out 
more welfare functions (especially towards the family) and public tasks, 
assertive in international and economic relations (Kornai, 2015; Héjj, 2017; 
Kovacs & Toth, 2021; Kubát & Hartliński, 2019; Wojtas, 2011). Anti- 
establishment slogans, critical of the governments of the past, demonstrat- 
ing their incompetence and corruption, emancipatory and dignifying the 
ordinary citizens, are shared by leaders of different ideological provenance, 
i.e. Victor Orban (FIDESZ), Jarosław Kaczyński (PiS), Andrej Babiś (ANO), 
Igor Matovič (OL'aNO). The first of them, present on the political scene for 
over a decade, is a metaphorical Patient Zero for populism in this part of 
Europe. The last one won the election virtually on the threshold of the first 
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wave of the pandemic. His party managed to win a third of the seats in 
the unicameral (and very divided parliament), ousting the previously rul- 
ing party SMER, more due to a change in Slovak political sympathies after 
the murder of investigative journalist Jan Kuciak and his fiancée Martina 
Kuśnirova than due to showy happenings. A year later, he was replaced as 
prime minister by another leader of the same party, Eduard Heger. Of the 
above, only Jarosław Kaczyński was not prime minister in March 2020, yet 
he exercised actual political leadership. He assumed the position of deputy 
prime minister, with Mateusz Morawiecki as prime minister, in October 
2020, which makes his political responsibility at least minimally plausible. 
Andrej Babiś stands out in this group of leaders for his wealth, clearer self- 
interest orientation, and pragmatism, which, complemented by stronger 
checks and balances than in Poland, allow the Czech Republic to remain 
among the more stable electoral democracies (Pehe, 2018). In the analyses 
of the circumstances of gaining power by the aforementioned leaders and 
parties, it is interesting to note the argument about the transformation of 
early party (or personal) defeat into later victory and the indifferent mate- 
rial, national, family status of the leaders, often not confirming the flagship 
slogans of their political formations. 

Discussions on the case of Hungary or Poland, evolving systems leaving 
somewhere behind the model of Western liberal democracy, were initiated 
before the pandemic began. The mode of political organisation of society, 
the state system can be characterised by indicating their (a) liminality; (b) 
broad, popular, communitarian exclusiveness; (c) patronage or — looking 
at the relations of power from a different angle — clientelism; (d) axiologi- 
cal pressure with eclecticism of the programme offer; (e) demonstration of 
the omnipotence of the state, (f) channelling of the information, i.e. con- 
trolling the message in the public media through one-sided pro-government 
propaganda. 

A liminal system is one that still has the characteristics of a liberal democ- 
racy, but in some respects is no longer one. The more complex indices are 
able to capture this subtle change, while others, considering competitive 
elections as a basic condition, fail to see the symptoms or signs of a farewell 
to democracy. A façade, for example, is provided by NGOs, accepted if 
they support the existing type of regime, distance themselves from politics, 
not accepted if they do not, and — on the contrary — engage in criticism of 
the government and have foreign sponsors. Indicators of change are not 
typical. Following the Polish discourse, one can cite statements pointing to 
the existing paradox, such as the title of an article by the doyen of regime 
historians — Marian Kallas — “The parliamentary majority as an anti-system 
opposition in Poland” (2018). 

In the typology of fractured democracies or hybrid regimes, two models 
are worth noting — illiberal democracy and competitive authoritarianism. 
The first concept popularised in the literature by Fareed Zakaria (2004) is 
eagerly used by Victor Orban to accentuate the difference (Lendvai, 2019). 
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Features of this type of regime are also identified in post-2015 Poland. 
Among them, the marginalisation of individual freedoms, the subordina- 
tion of all actions of state institutions to national interests, the usurping of 
exclusive rights to patriotism, or the monopolisation of the right to express 
national interests by the winning party are of particular importance. In 
Central European states, elaborate propaganda instruments are used for this 
purpose — with historical politics, re-vindication discourse, the stimulation 
of fears and hostility. 

The second type of political system, competitive authoritarianism, is 
characterised as a defection from authoritarianism sensu stricto, i.e. one 
in which elections or multiparty elections that would allow a government 
to emerge are not held at all, or opposition parties are excluded from elec- 
tions, elections are rigged, and a system of repression is created that pre- 
vents opposition parties and civic movements from functioning (Levitsky & 
Way, 2010). In a model of competitive authoritarianism, elections are not 
fair, individual freedoms and rights may be violated, rivals have an uneven 
playing field. This means that elections take place, but there are indicators 
of their unfairness, such as: exclusion of any of the contenders, confirmation 
by independent centres of electoral malpractices inspired or tolerated by 
those in power, obstruction of campaigning for rival parties or candidates, 
rationing of access to the media and other public resources unfavourable to 
competition. In the second category, government actions limiting freedom 
of speech or association, creating a sense of threat and inhibiting oppo- 
sition or civic activity, political attacks on the media, are indicative. The 
media also form a “playing field.” Unequal access to them, bias in favour of 
the government side, media’s financial dependence on state sponsorship, as 
well as politicisation of state institutions, abandonment of their impartiality 
form a catalogue of indicators confirming (by the presence of any of them) 
the competitive authoritarianism (Levitsky & Way, 2010). 

Communitarianism and exclusiveness only seem on the surface to be an 
antinomy. Each of the previously mentioned governments will point to the 
legitimising support of the electorate. Regardless of whether the electoral 
system is designed to give a bonus to the leading group, the distribution 
of the obtained seats creates a constitutional majority, or, on the contrary, 
forces a coalition compromise, those in power emphasise acting in accord- 
ance with the will of the sovereign, the interest of the nation. The cohesion 
of the group, of the community, is achieved by exclusion, so that the status 
of any minority becomes endangered. The existence of one’s own people 
and strangers is not just a rhetorical phrase. 

Patronage, clientelism, can be associated in yet another way, bearing in 
mind the four decades of communist experience in Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia, i.e. with the nomenklatura existing in those regimes. It was 
a system of privileges belonging exclusively to the Communist Party cad- 
res. This type of comparison is definitely milder than the notion of a mafia 
state used by Balint Magyar (2018), a sociologist and former politician who 
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criticises Hungarian realities. The description of a state of this kind, exem- 
plified by the Hungarian system, points to the concentration of power and 
wealth, the building of a network of connections among entrepreneurs (oli- 
garchs) and the power elite, and to processes culminating in the takeover 
(political subordination) of institutions of public power and those control- 
ling the executive. The legitimacy deficit of a state organised in this way is 
overcome by manipulations in the electoral system (the electoral system is 
tailored to the needs of the party forming the government) and the incapaci- 
tation of the media (their organisation in such a way as to exclude criticism 
of those in power). 

An arsenal of ideological means is also used (nationalism, anti-Semi- 
tism, racism), among which conservative values such as religion and family 
most often top the metaphorical banners (Magyar, 2018, pp. 269-323). 
Systems of this type, identifiable in Hungary and Poland, much less so in 
the Czech Republic and Slovakia, give permission to the verbal and behav- 
ioural expression of the radical right. As there is a link between insecurity 
and authoritarianism, the use of enemy figures becomes a perfect breeding 
ground for such attitudes. Just like the relative deprivation experienced by 
the less educated, those on the margins of the labour market, those with less 
money, those living in the provinces. Threats are a derivative of modern civ- 
ilisation with its consumerism, permissiveness, and ethical relativism. The 
mechanism for controlling threats is faith in God (religion) and in govern- 
ment. It is hard not to add that the unpredictability of the mutation of the 
virus, the rate of its spread, health issues, and social consequences become a 
primary source of concern. 

For the liminal phase, the transition between democratic and authori- 
tarian systems, all centralisation measures are relevant. By reactivating the 
value of the state and government, the unrivalled competitiveness of these 
actors in the provision of goods, services, and security is indicated. The 
redistributive function of the state is obscured; it is the government that 
gives all financial aid to those in need, provides protection and assistance. 

The antidote to the paradoxes of democracy, the social search for a pro- 
tective umbrella against an uncertain future in authoritarian solutions can 
be found in control solutions, their reactivation, or simply their defence. 
The powers of oversight are parliamentary procedures of control of the 
executive and investigative powers, the possibility of shaping public opinion 
in the polarised media space, critical speeches of opposition parties, activi- 
ties of social movements and civic organisations (Rosanvallon, 2011). 


2.4 Models of fighting pandemics in Central Europe 


The fight against the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic is regarded as a unique event 
in the history of modern nations. An unrepeatable event, interesting in every 
sense. Sociologically, because at the same time it contributes to atomisa- 
tion and integration, politically, for the reasons mentioned above, pretexts 
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that can be used for quiet and clever institutional transformations, recast- 
ing democracies as systems that limit civil rights and freedoms and reduce 
pluralism. In Europe, this is comparable to warfare, fought not with each 
other, however, but, as Timothy Garton Ash metaphorically put it, “with 
Hitler in the bloodstream, Stalin in the lungs” (2021). Despite many repeti- 
tive algorithms, resulting in the first period from the need to organise the 
infrastructure and acquire (production, purchase) or redeploy the resources 
needed for this extraordinary circumstance, and in the subsequent periods 
from the strategies adopted, the policies of the states showed significant dif- 
ferences. An attempt to construct a model should be based on a classifica- 
tion of state actions, more specifically state authorities, according to several 
criteria: speed of response to a threat (fast, slow), resourcefulness (after the 
occurrence of a threat, with preventive actions), adopted strategy (passive, 
thus preventive, and active), creativity of solutions (standard actions, inno- 
vations). The strategies adopted could also be imitative or autonomous, 
open to cooperation or not, providing assistance to other states or requiring 
such assistance. 

None of the four countries showed innovative ways forward. Only 
Slovakia showed originality by deciding in November 2020 to expressly 
test almost all citizens (in the 10-65 age group). This is not to say that the 
efforts were completely ineffective or that the actions were purely for image. 
The successes announced were encouraging, but more often than not the 
names of Central European countries appeared in the middle quartiles of 
the ranking. 

The peculiarity of the situation favoured the implementation of existing 
crisis procedures or the creation of new ones (for the SARS-CoV-2 pan- 
demic). The Czech Republic and Slovakia made use of existing solutions 
and legal states of emergency in their legal systems. This path was not taken 
by the Polish government, which used solutions not provided for in the 
constitution (state of epidemic threat, state of epidemic). The deepest legal 
interventions took place in Hungary, where the basis for action, in addition 
to the constitution, was provided by the Disaster Act of 2011, amended 
for the circumstances of the pandemic. The possession of a strong political 
majority in parliament made it possible to grant extraordinary powers to 
the Hungarian government, consequently ruling by decrees, the number and 
quality of which are symptomatic, illustrating the assumption of control 
in areas irrelevant to human health, a profound intervention in the sphere 
related to civil rights. The pandemic, irrespective of the state system, implied 
the need for various types of prohibitions, control and surveillance systems, 
additionally legitimising interference in the area of civil rights and freedoms. 

As early as in the spring of 2020, not knowing the end date of the 
pandemic, the analysis of governments’ decisions of a political and legal 
nature made it possible to predict the consequences involving changes 
in the functions of the state, disruption of electoral processes, expan- 
sion of executive power, centralisation of decisions, and strengthening of 
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supervision, influence on civilian control of the military, restriction of civil 
rights (through prohibition of movement, orders of a sanitary-epidemic 
nature, control of media messages or even control of individual speeches, 
restriction of assembly, etc.). Taxation, the structure of public spending, 
the roles and interrelationships of public and non-state actors have also 
been included in the area of change (Brown et al., 2020; Bolleyer & Salat, 
2021). 

Successive waves of the pandemic have occurred and are occurring in a 
situation of measurable and manageable risk, but still in a state that allows 
abuses of power to be qualified as extraordinary measures beyond the norm, 
justified by the situation. Restrictions on protesters, their detentions and 
arrests, and violence during political interventions in the circumstances of 
the first lockdown in the spring of 2020 and then throughout the pandemic 
were equally likely in the states categorised by Freedom House as Free, 
Partly Free, and Not Free. Similarly, there were no clear correlations in rela- 
tion to parliamentary disruption or restrictions affecting journalists and the 
media (Freedom House, 2020, p. 4). The need to make quick regulatory and 
redistributive decisions may have been a justification for the suspension of 
social dialogue, the centralisation of powers, and, within this framework, 
the strengthening of clientelist relations, favouring selected local power 
actors, for example those who show political alignment with the faction(s) 
forming the government. 

The need to reorganise various types of resources for the protection of 
citizens” health and the protection of economic activity and the labour mar- 
ket could have been (and still is), first, a pretext for strengthening the posi- 
tion of the party or coalition forming the parliamentary majority and the 
government, and for taking decisions, including those involving law-making 
and income redistribution. Second, all actions that had to be taken could 
and did result in legitimising or delegitimising those in power. One might 
venture to say that the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic, however global and pro- 
found its reach, may have been more important for the climate than for halt- 
ing or stunting democracy at the polls. Creating information messages in an 
emergency situation was, from the very beginning, a necessity, a duty of the 
government and other public administrations, as was the even more rudi- 
mentary organisation of procurement and logistics concerning the function- 
ing of the public health service, the sanitation service, the deployment of the 
necessary medical equipment. In the first wave of the pandemic, attention 
was drawn to shortages of masks, disinfectants, decisions on border traffic, 
actions using modern technology to trace the contact chains of infected peo- 
ple, decisions on quarantine or subject, object, time, or territorial coverage 
of lockdown. Citizens’ behaviours, from the simplest ones such as stopping 
certain activities, keeping a distance, disinfection, wearing masks in public, 
to more complex ones such as undergoing quarantine or getting vaccinated, 
depended on more or less rapidly established norms, the perception of their 
rationality, and publicity and education campaigns. 
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Governments have used the fight against the pandemic to make shifts of a 
managerial or financial nature, marginalising local authorities, limiting their 
sources of funding (as in Hungary, for example, by changing the rules on car 
tax and industrial tax) or in Poland, where relations between the government 
and local authorities, including financial ones, are conditioned by political 
alignment. The second area of interference was the media. Interference in 
this area is gradual, ranging from shifts in personnel to changes (where pos- 
sible) in concessions and ownership structures. An illustrative example is 
the takeover by the state-owned oil company Orlen of the publishing group 
Polska Press (20 regional dailies and internet services) from a German hold- 
ing, and the attempt to eliminate from the media market the news television 
TVN 24, critical of the government. 

Without the pretext provided by the pandemic, the fluctuating epidemic 
affecting the number of infected and hospitalised persons, interference 
which alters the positions of the authorities has continued in Hungary and 
Poland. The judiciary is treated as a transmission belt for the projects of 
the executive. The case law of the Polish Constitutional Tribunal is a clear 
example of this. There is also a similarity in the actions which the Helsinki 
Committee’s report on Hungary presents as the construction of a paral- 
lel state. The pre-2020 practices in this diagnosis illustrated the intention 
to eliminate all institutions capable of controlling the executive, through 
personnel appointments, regulation of the funding stream, and obstruction 
of yet another kind. The period of the pandemic facilitated another type of 
strategy, the creation of new structures, politically linked to the party form- 
ing the government, securing the interests of these parties even if they lose 
the elections (Qualitative changes, 2021). 

The reports of the organisations monitoring democracy in all the coun- 
tries of the world for 2020 are as disturbing as they are unambiguous. The 
SARS-CoV-2 pandemic is enabling institutional transformations of an 
undemocratic nature, which may have consequences in the long term. These 
mainly involve the unlimited use of emergency measures and interventions 
affecting the media. In addition, attention is drawn to discrimination against 
minorities, violations of fundamental rights (inalienable rights), excessive 
use of force, and restrictions on the ability of the legislature to influence the 
executive branch of the government. Poland and Hungary are examples of 
states classified by The V-Dem Institute as the third wave of autocratisation 
(Liihrmann et al., 2020). 

The answer to the second question about how the state system, during 
the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic, helped (or may still be helping) to eliminate the 
threats to human life and the dire economic and social consequences implied 
by the need to implement the social distance norms, is not clear-cut, even for 
neighbouring states embarking on the process of democratisation at a simi- 
lar time. In a broader comparative perspective, pandemic control strategies 
were more likely to be effective in countries with consolidated democracies, 
where governments invested in additional, expert forms of communication, 
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abandoning the demonstration of omniscience and including doctors, health 
personnel, medical managers in the decision-making process, and vice versa, 
i.e. where full authoritarianism allowed for immediate action to isolate the 
population under the threat of strong sanctions. 

The organisation of the information system and the way to communicate 
about the actions taken by the government has its institutionalised frame- 
work, in which information centres, spokespersons of the government, and 
individual ministries operate, briefings and press conferences are organised, 
information is given to press agencies and directly to the media, updated 
content is prepared for social media. The first months after the announce- 
ment of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic required the organisation of a multi- 
dimensional information system, the incorporation of additional reporting 
entities, a rethinking of communication with citizens so that elementary 
knowledge of the disease and its control became shared by the general pub- 
lic. The management of information including data on cases, deaths, avail- 
ability of hospital beds and ventilators in Central European countries, as in 
other cities of the world, has become part of crisis management. None of 
the governments in question had a capacity comparable to countries where 
digital applications made it possible to identify infected people and track 
their contacts. The European Commission, by the way, had already recom- 
mended a common EU approach to solutions of this kind in April 2020, 
because of standards related to data protection and privacy. 

The need for reliable information was at odds with the need to enhance 
the image of the government and leaders, by highlighting their efficiency, 
resourcefulness, effectiveness. Image-building activities in this case cannot 
be perceived solely through ad hoc political expediency for the benefit of 
leaders and any government agencies. The preparation and implementation 
of well-thought-out information campaigns influenced public confidence 
(expressed towards the authorities, towards the policies undertaken and the 
actions recommended), thus increasing the likelihood of successful coordi- 
nation actions and social discipline. In each country, there were plenty of 
spectacular announcements, statements, inspired media performances. The 
Polish government organised the import of Chinese masks and hazmat suits 
by hiring the world's largest aircraft — the Antonov An-225 Mriya. Victor 
Orban and FIDESZ politicians, when the first wave of the pandemic sub- 
sided, proclaimed that Hungary had coped magnificently, the radicalism of 
any action was justified, and the opposition had nothing to offer. It was dif- 
ficult to argue with any government message in light of the fact that within 
the controversial 30 March 2020 law on epidemic prevention there was a 
ban on spreading false information about COVID-19, creating a pretext for 
sanctioning those expressing an opinion different from that presented by 
the government. The changing epidemic situation required the activation, 
within the narrative, of those responsible for failure. In this role it was pos- 
sible to cast the European Union institutions, other states, in internal rela- 
tions responsibility could be assigned to a selected professional group (e.g. 
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doctors, journalists, LGBT+ communities). The successes achieved by those 
in power in one phase of the pandemic and the accompanying lifting of 
restrictions resulted in more cases in the next phase. Politicians appearing at 
press conferences played the role of rational hosts calming down the moods, 
promoting solutions up-to-date at a given moment, suppressing information 
that discredited the adopted course of action. Slovakia and Hungary broke 
out and started the vaccination earlier than the set time for the European 
Union countries. 

Communication aimed at calming the moods, reducing the image of 
chaos, tuning the image of the government, health ministers, and other per- 
sons actually responsible for infrastructures related to the medical service of 
the population (tests, quarantines, hospitalisation, vaccines) was adversely 
affected by (a) information discrediting initiatives taken in the authority 
bodies, demonstrating the absurdity of certain regulations or (b) revealing 
omissions, ignorance or carelessness; (c) speeches by leaders ignoring the 
possible effects of the virus; and (d) individual practices undertaken by poli- 
ticians violating the prohibition in force for all. 

An example of the first kind in Poland was the contested ban on entering 
forests and national parks, with the Ombudsman denying there was legal 
basis for it. In the Czech Republic, on the other hand, a ban on singing was 
imposed under a state of emergency in autumn 2020. Decisions of this kind, 
it would seem, concerned minor things and were easier to show in the media 
than examples of public money spent on unusable equipment, transactions 
dictated by rivalry (e.g. in the vaccine race) or concluded in unclear circum- 
stances. Polish authorities were put at a disadvantage when it turned out 
that the incidence statistics and other data on COVID-19 were compiled 
by a high school graduate. The painstaking work of a teenager aggregating 
data obtained from hospitals and local institutions was used by researchers, 
in projects featuring statistics on a regional and global scale, and may have 
been relied upon by the government. 

Admittedly, none of the Visegrad leaders presented an attitude that 
explicitly denied the existence of the virus and the possible deadly threat. 
Several statements from the early stages of the crisis fall into this category. 
For example, the words of Gergely Gulyás, the Hungarian minister respon- 
sible for the prime minister’s office, who stated at a government press con- 
ference that the virus was harmless to the young and healthy, so journalists 
could infect each other at will. Slightly more frequent were incidents of 
politicians breaking epidemic regulations, such as former Czech president 
Vaclav Klaus not giving up eating in restaurants even after they had closed. 
Similar behaviour was presented by the Czech minister for health, Roman 
Prymula. In Poland, Jarosław Kaczynski’s limousine ride to the cemetery 
on the 10th anniversary of the plane crash that killed his brother, the then 
president of Poland, was similarly controversial, all the more that the 
visit took place in full lockdown. Apart from these incidents shaping pub- 
lic opinion, other far more important decisions (such as the purchase of 
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vaccines) influenced the positions of government members. In Poland and 
the Czech Republic, there was a change of the minister of health, and in 
Slovakia, after the resignation of the prime minister, the government was 
reconstituted. 

Already in the first months after lockdown was declared, whether or not 
a state of emergency of any kind was proclaimed, the very need for distance, 
not just restrictions, was an important element inhibiting the possibility of 
resistance. Organisations reporting on this state of affairs pointed to the need 
to shift civic activity to social networks. Online platforms, instant messag- 
ing, and groups formed on digital platforms undertook relief, care, produc- 
tion, and distribution activities, supporting local authorities in doing so or 
filling in the gaps in the system of aid organised by the state (Brechenmacher 
et al., 2020). The pandemic has challenged and continues to challenge the 
capacity of mobilising social resistance and protest movements demonstrat- 
ing in real spaces. The shift of activities to the internet and digital activism 
are not equivalent in shaping public opinion. In authoritarian states or those 
experiencing de-democratisation, police intervention and diversity and the 
size of sanctions have been intensified in addition to, and sometimes in rela- 
tion to, epidemic risk. 

After 2019, which for the countries of Central Europe was a great thea- 
tre of social protests, mass protests did not have a comparable scope in 
the two years that followed, except in Poland, where the unprecedented 
insolence was the offensive of the government (without any consultation) 
and the ruling of the Constitutional Court on the unconstitutionality of 
the norms allowing abortion due to severe irreversible impairment of the 
foetus, an incurable disease threatening its life. This brought thousands of 
women onto the streets and led to several days of protests also in small 
provincial towns. The protests, dubbed the “cardboard revolution” on 
account of the homemade banners, had no effect on the legal system that 
was being changed. The regulations on epidemic circumstances were a pre- 
text for arrests and other restrictions affecting, for example, schoolgirls tak- 
ing part in the demonstrations. 

The protests in the Czech Republic and Slovakia have a different charac- 
ter. They are more clearly anti-government than in Poland, with the names 
of prime ministers appearing here much more often. In the autumn of 2020, 
demonstrations against the restrictions took place in the capitals of both of 
these countries. The protesters are often entrepreneurs who are losing their 
sources of income as a result of lockdown. Hence the slogans “Open the 
Czech Republic,” “Stop the hidden tyranny.” Blockades and demonstra- 
tions are also organised by other professional groups, such as farmers. The 
largest collective protest in Hungary during the pandemic was the demon- 
stration against changes to the relatively independent portal Index.hu. Civic 
protest movements such as the Polish Women’s Strike, the Czech Million 
Moments for Democracy, or the Hungarian Momentum are social capital 
for better times. 
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Has the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic contributed to the deconsolidation of 
democracy, the disruption, or abandonment of norms sustaining such an 
institutional order, the mutual relations between the rulers and the ruled, 
thwarted or conversely encouraged protests? The answer to these questions 
is at the same time a confirmation of the thesis that in extremely complex 
circumstances, with emotions strongly stimulated by the crises of the 21st 
century, the financial and refugee crises in Europe in 2015, and anticipated 
crises of various types of resources (conditioning climate wars and tech- 
nological unemployment), with a reconfiguration of subjectivity or agency 
in international relations, the pandemic acted as an accelerator, stimulat- 
ing processes whose origin was already smouldering before it occurred 
(Koczanowicz, 2020, p. 16). Existing axiological conflicts were surfacing, 
although their activation did not appear to be rational. Populist leaders 
of Central European states could intentionally blame their failures on the 
European Union institutions, states from across the ocean or neighbour- 
ing countries, other mythical enemies (also from citizens” groups). Anti- 
Europeanism is more significant for the Czech society; in Hungarian and 
Polish propaganda, oriented towards traditional and conservative hierar- 
chies and norms of social life, world view disputes and hostility towards 
non-heteronormative people were activated. 

In the analysed discourse there is a noticeable presence of forecasts, beliefs 
of a normative nature, starting with the phrases “it is necessary,” “it should 
be,” “it must be,” referring to the state and democracy. There are repeated 
attempts at summaries reactivating the trilemma of the Turkish economist 
Daniel Rodrik, in which three elements cannot work together — democracy, 
the global economy, and the nation state (2011). The sequences of differ- 
ent actions needed in the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic strengthened states, and 
consequently their governments. The need for strengthened border control 
or competition in the production and distribution of vaccines was a con- 
tribution to strengthening thinking in terms of national communities. To 
paraphrase Mark Twain’s bon mot — reports of the death of the nation state 
were greatly exaggerated. 

To what extent have states changed? Polish political scientist Mirostaw 
Karwat, in his reflections on the continuity of the state, proposes distin- 
guishing between the continuity of the existence of the state (in its full 
form or in temporary forms), the continuity of the properties of the state 
(where identity, systemic and ideological features are important), the con- 
tinuity of the functioning of the state (this is the problem of whether a new 
generation creating a new state entity uses the previously existing forms 
or elements and makes a smooth reformist transition, or on the contrary, 
the transition is abrupt and the state is created as if from scratch), and the 
continuity of the functions of a given state. In the latter case, the satisfac- 
tion of specific social needs (national security, integrity and sovereignty of 
the territory, economic activity and productivity, protection of heritage 
and national identity) may change. This aspect makes it possible to state 
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a change in the functions of some European states, which were inclined 
to accept far greater social obligations after World War II than they do 
today. The author also mentions the continuity of the state's personnel, 
again gradual, depending on whether the implementers of the new state 
system are willing to allow the presence of personnel socialised in different 
realities, and the legal continuity of the state consisting in accepting and 
not touching the legal acts previously in force, as well as not questioning 
the commitments undertaken (Karwat, 2018, pp. 332-333). This proposi- 
tion lends itself to thinking about observable and potential change con- 
cerning the discussed group of states. The SARS-COV-2 pandemic did not 
catalyse processes of democratic deconsolidation in Hungary, Poland, or 
elsewhere in the region. However, the need to strengthen certain functions 
of the state has become a gateway for those in power to smuggle in ideas 
that would otherwise provoke far greater resistance, not in society, but in 
the ruling group itself, not necessarily recruited from among the radicals 
themselves. It has deepened and legitimised the destruction of the rule of 
law that has already taken place. It has added impetus to activities related 
to the centralisation of power, the reduction of systemic brakes on the 
executive or the creation of parallel institutions. It is therefore difficult not 
to agree with John Keane’s assessment: “Contrary to popular fears, there 
is no historical curse hanging over democracy. Contrary to dominant nar- 
ratives, it is not democracies that have failed in the face of pandemics, but 
governments that have previously violated democratic principles” (Keane, 
2021, p. 39). 
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3 State economic problems during 
the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic 


Stanisław Mazur 


This chapter discusses the issue of the impact of the COVID-19 pandemic 
on economic processes. It analyses issues relating to both the global econ- 
omy and the economy of the European Union, including the economies of 
the Visegrad Group countries. The chapter also addresses the nature of the 
economic shock caused by the COVID-19 pandemic and presents its short- 
term and long-term consequences. Moreover, it discusses, for obvious rea- 
sons briefly, anti-crisis measures taken in the fiscal and monetary spheres 
— at the level of both the European Union and some selected countries. The 
discussion of postulates concerning the revision of the dominant theories of 
neoliberal economics and its basic assumptions is an important element of 
this analysis. The chapter is complemented with opinions on the formation 
of a new economic order in response to the consequences of the economic 
crisis caused by the COVID-19 pandemic. 


3.1 The nature of the crisis caused by the SARS-CoV-2 
pandemic 


The COVID-19 pandemic crisis is multidimensional, and its consequences 
have been severely felt, first and foremost in the area of health security (it 
has caused the deaths of hundreds of thousands of people). It has caused a 
number of adverse phenomena resulting from social isolation and accom- 
panying psychological problems. The COVID-19 pandemic has also caused 
powerful economic repercussions resulting in a reduction in global GDP, a 
slowdown or economic recession in many countries, a radical deterioration 
in the condition of some sectors of the economy (e.g. tourism, gastronomy), 
the loss of millions of jobs, and a widening of income disparities in many 
countries. 

The specificity of the economic crisis caused by the COVID-19 pandemic 
is also determined by the fact that it is a crisis in terms of both supply and 
demand. It also has a different genesis than the economic crisis of 2006- 
2009 (Buti, 2020). In the case of the latter, it was speculation and the use of 
casino logic in economic decisions, fraud, and unethical behaviour that led 
to turbulence with such severe consequences for the economy. The origin of 
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Table 3.1 Comparing Crises 


Euro area crisis 


CO VID-19 crisis 


Source and Fiscal shock and imbalances of Combined demand and supply 
nature financial sector (endogenous, shock (exogenous and 
country-dependent) common) 
Impact Serious and country-dependent Serious and 
country-sector-dependent 
Timing More than 1 year to unfold Felt immediately 
Recovery Slow but solid Fast(er) but fragmentary 


Source: Own elaboration based on Buti, Papaconstantinou (2020). 


the current crisis lies in the events caused by non-economic phenomena. In 
order to highlight the nature of the current economic crisis, its features are 
compared with those of the euro area crisis (see Table 3.1). 


3.2 Economic consequences of the crisis caused by 
the COVID-19 pandemic 


The demand-supply nature of the economic crisis triggered by the COVID- 
19 pandemic implies a number of serious short-term and long-term 
consequences. 

The problems that occurred on the supply side resulted from the viola- 
tion (disruption) of supply chains, which forced companies to stop pro- 
duction (Inoue & Todo, 2019). In turn, supply-side shock led to severe 
perturbations on the demand side, including reduced purchasing opportuni- 
ties, declining workers” incomes, and lowered optimism levels, prompting 
consumers and companies to abandon consumption and postpone invest- 
ment decisions (Baldwin & Weder di Mauro, 2020). The economic conse- 
quences caused by COVID-19 are briefly discussed below. 

As a result of the COVID-19 pandemic, many governments imposed 
drastic restrictions on doing business and introduced barriers to travel. 
Almost half of the world’s population was affected, and the global economy 
was negatively impacted. There was a sharp drop in consumption (except 
for food and medical purchases, for example) and economic sectors such as 
tourism, transport, and gastronomy experienced a severe recession. Global 
supply chains were affected or destroyed, with the manufacturing sector hit 
particularly hard. 

The economic crisis manifested itself through three key phenomena: 
disruption of global supply chains, reduced international mobility, and a 
decline in international financial remittances (Yeyati, 2021). Over 90% of 
the global economy experienced a decline in GDP, the highest percentage 
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since the Great Depression of 1930-1933 (Yeyati, 2021). The prolonged 
pandemic has led to recessions in the US and the euro area, as well as in the 
global economy as a whole. According to the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), global GDP fell by 3% in 2020 instead of the 3.3% growth previ- 
ously forecast. The crisis has also slowed GDP growth in emerging markets, 
including China (the International Monetary Fund predicts this could be the 
lowest growth since the 1970s). 

The pandemic has also adversely affected financial markets. In the first 
quarter of 2020, stock markets around the world collectively lost more than 
20% of their value, recording their worst performance since the global finan- 
cial crisis of 2007-2009. Volatility is also evident in the foreign exchange 
market. Emerging markets have been hit the hardest, which could threaten 
the stability of their economies, e.g. in debt servicing. 

The COVID-19 pandemic has forced the governments of many countries 
to face a difficult dilemma — on the one hand, the need to fight the pandemic 
decisively, including by restricting social mobility and freezing economic 
activity, and on the other hand, the responsibility to provide income for 
those who cannot work. 

In the case of developing countries, economic difficulties have been com- 
pounded by a decline in international remittances of at least 20%, or more 
than USD 100 billion. Prior to the crisis, remittances operated in a counter- 
cyclical manner and have over three times exceeded the official development 
assistance since the mid-1990s. In 2019, it is estimated that remittances 
could have exceeded foreign direct investment inflows to low- and middle- 
income countries. By mid-2020, 120 developing countries had requested 
access to emergency financial assistance from the International Monetary 
Fund. Nearly 2.7 billion workers, about 81% of the global workforce, are 
working and earning less due to the COVID-19-induced recession, with 
workers in the lower-middle-income range in developing countries losing 
the most (Jomo & Chowdhury, 2020). 

The disruption of global supply chains, in which the key component are 
workers from countries where wage pressure is relatively low, has caused 
their sources of income to start shrinking. The primary motivation for shift- 
ing labour-intensive work to developing countries has been to reduce labour 
costs. Employment generated by export-oriented manufacturing is an 
important item in the economic structure of many developing countries. For 
this reason, the multiplier effects of reduction of employment have severe 
economic consequences, threatening to deepen the economic recession in 
these countries. 

One of the consequences of the pandemic has been a restriction of civil 
liberties. Many governments have imposed strict controls on civil society, 
arguing for the need to ensure the health security of citizens and invoking 
the public interest (Kloet et al., 2020). Governments in many countries have 
closed borders, erecting sanitary cordons, and introduced internal and inter- 
national border controls in an attempt to control and deter the movement 
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of people infected with COVID-19 (Afsahi et al., 2020). Countries that 
did not respond early and decisively enough in introducing restrictions 
to stop the spread of the pandemic, such as the UK (Scambler, 2020), the 
USA (Thomson, 2020) and Brazil (Malta et al., 2020), saw significantly 
higher numbers of infections and deaths due to COVID-19 (Gugushvili & 
Mckee, 2021). Countries where interventions were introduced earlier and 
using a broad set of restrictions and control measures, such as Taiwan, 
New Zealand, Vietnam, Australia, South Korea, and Singapore, were much 
more effective in containing the spread of the pandemic in its early stages 
(Dalglish, 2020; Afsahi, et al., 2020). 

Lessons from the COVID-19-induced economic crisis are likely to 
change the rules of the global economic game, including a partial retreat 
from globalisation. The operation of global value chains has contrib- 
uted to a significant minimisation of production costs. These chains have 
become an effective instrument for building a competitive position in a 
globalised economy (Mentzer et al., 2001, p. 2). However, the economic 
crisis caused by the pandemic has also revealed the risks associated with 
them. 

First, the concentration of production in China has proven to be risky. 
As a consequence, new manufacturing investments should be expected to 
be located closer to the target markets. In particular, this is to be expected 
in economic sectors recognised as critical from the point of view of sanitary 
safety and public security. This will result in locational diversification of 
supply chains and their regionalisation (Pla-Barber et al., 2021). 

Second, firms are likely to revert to storing parts and components for 
production in order to be able to continue production despite interruptions 
in supply chains. So far, the abandonment of parts (product) warehousing 
has had the effect of lowering firms’ operating costs, and a shift away from 
this practice will likely affect the prices. 

Third, the importance of digital services in the economy will increase 
with the rapidly progressing Fourth Industrial Revolution. Its consequences 
will include rapid development of digitisation, robotisation, development of 
technology based on artificial intelligence, autonomous vehicles, 3D print- 
ing, learning robots, the Internet of things, and genetic engineering. At the 
same time, the stream of economic activity and financial and technological 
resources will move towards building the Green Deal — energy transfor- 
mation, use of renewable energy sources, and increasing industrial energy 
efficiency. These processes will trigger radical changes in business models, 
creating winners and losers. 

Fourth, the experience of pandemic times may lead to an increase in 
public spending on ensuring health security, while at the same time reduc- 
ing military spending. It seems that in the coming years, citizens’ pressure 
on politicians to ensure and strengthen their health security will increase, 
becoming one of the key categories around which political debates and elec- 
tion campaigns will focus. 
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Fifth, public spending on combatting the effects of the pandemic and the 
stimulus packages being put in place for national economies to avoid reces- 
sion and return to growth will lead to an increase in state interventionism 
and a significant increase in global debt, both public and private. This year, 
this debt is likely to reach a record high of 300%. 

Sixth, the economic crisis in the European Union and the USA is creat- 
ing space for the economic expansion of China. Although the current crisis, 
unlike in 2007-2009, will significantly slow down the Chinese economy, the 
relatively quick lifting of restrictions and the start-up of production facilities 
may cause China to return to the path of rapid economic growth relatively 
quickly. As a consequence, China may try to rebuild its position as a global 
supplier of goods and services, while at the same time Chinese investors 
may actively pursue buyouts of high-tech foreign companies weakened by 
the economic crisis. 


3.3 Actions addressing the economic consequences of the crisis 
caused by COVID-19 


The specific supply-and-demand nature of the COVID-19 pandemic neces- 
sitated unique responses — in terms of both their nature and scale. The ways 
in which national governments responded to the economic problems arising 
from the pandemic were similar to each other and generally involved the 
pursuit of unconventional monetary and active fiscal policies. 

After the initial shock of the COVID-19 pandemic, governments and cen- 
tral banks injected huge resources into the banking system to provide liquid- 
ity. The burden of counteracting the effects of the pandemic fell mainly on 
governments, which introduced stimulus packages (e.g. the US spent USD 
2.2 trillion, Germany EUR 1.1 trillion), and central banks (e.g. the US Fed 
announced an unlimited buyout, and the European Central Bank prepared 
an asset purchase programme worth EUR 750 billion, with an option to 
extend it). In turn, the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
are offering developing countries easier access to financing and are calling on 
developed countries to suspend debt repayments by the poorest countries. 

Measures to combat the negative consequences of the pandemic in the 
economic sphere include an expansive monetary policy pursued by central 
banks, such as significant interest rate cuts and purchases of government 
bonds. Its aim was to mitigate the negative economic and financial effects 
as a consequence of governments around the world imposing restrictions 
on work and movement in order to prevent the spread of the COVID-19 
pandemic. The policies of the banks were aimed at maintaining liquidity 
by providing sufficient cash, suspending debt repayments, and providing 
guarantees so that households could delay payments and workers could be 
paid even during quarantine or when they temporarily stopped working. At 
the same time, these policies were intended to prevent mass bankruptcies by 
providing companies with cash flow to pay workers and suppliers. 
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A key element of the expansive monetary policy is the near-zero interest 
rates and implementation of the so-called quantitative easing. The central 
bank’s policy conducted in this way is an anti-crisis measure and may help 
to mitigate recessionary phenomena. However, as M. Gorynia aptly notes, 
one should keep in mind the potential adverse consequences of this policy. 
The cited author draws attention to the following limitations: 


a. maintaining low interest rates for a long time may foster the growth of 
the so-called speculative bubbles; 

b. low interest rates and loose monetary policy contribute to an increase 
in the supply of credit, and, through a demand stimulus, they increase 
inflationary pressures; 

c. low interest rates are generally unfavourable for banks, as they reduce 
interest margins; 

d. low interest rates are unfavourable for holders; they can become a rea- 
son for a growing disequilibrium and, thus, another crisis; 

e. soft monetary policy increases the pressure on the weakening of the 
domestic currency against foreign currencies; weakness of the Polish 
zloty may translate into higher prices of imported goods and higher 
inflation (Banaszyk et al., 2021). 


Taken in response to the COVID-19 pandemic, the global fiscal action 
reached about EUR 6 trillion in direct budget support in 2020. This amount 
is more than double the amount of aid provided in response to the global 
financial crisis in 2007-2009. The fiscal support mitigated the impact of 
the pandemic on consumption and production, while leading to an increase 
in the public deficit and debt. Additional spending on the health sector 
amounted to EUR 800 billion, while direct fiscal support to households 
and businesses amounted to almost EUR 5 trillion. In addition to the direct 
fiscal stimulus, governments provided liquidity support measures worth 
about EUR 5 trillion (about 6% of global GDP) to businesses and house- 
holds, such as capital injections, loans, asset purchases, or assumption of 
debt and guarantees. The possible future impact of these commitments on 
debt and public deficits depends on the extent to which these guarantees 
are used by the private sector and the extent to which they are activated 
(Communication from the Commission to the Council, 2021). 

The EU is currently going through its third crisis in a decade — follow- 
ing the euro area financial crisis and the migration crisis. In some respects, 
the potential systemic consequences of the COVID-19 pandemic are even 
more pervasive than in previous crises (Baldwin & Weder di Mauro, 2020; 
Fuentes & Moder, 2020). 

Real GDP is expected to reach pre-crisis levels in both the EU and the 
euro area by mid-2022. Most manufacturing sectors started to recover rela- 
tively quickly already in Q3 2020, as restrictions on the movement of peo- 
ple, goods, and services began to be lifted. However, there are significant 
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differences in performance among sectors, but also within sectors. Much 
of the digital industry is performing well, as is the healthcare industry. 
Sectors such as chemicals, construction, and food and drink are likely to see 
a V-shaped recovery. Despite the initial bumps, the automotive and textile 
industries appear to be on a fast recovery path. In contrast, sectors that 
depend on human contact and interaction, such as the cultural and creative 
industries and the aerospace industry (due to the decline in mobility and 
tourism activities), have been hit hard by the crisis and are likely to need 
more time to return to growth (Jomo & Chowdhury, 2020). 

The economy of the European Union is expected to bounce back strongly 
from the recession this year, and the economies of its Member States are 
expected to return to growth relatively quickly. Economic growth in the 
27 countries of the EU is expected to reach 4.2% this year, a significant 
increase from the 3.9% forecast in February this year. As EU Commissioner 
Paolo Gentiloni noted, “The shadow of COVID-19 is beginning to lift from 
Europe’s economy.” Next year, the EU economy is expected to grow to 
4.4%, instead of the 3.9% projected for February this year, and Member 
States will also start to see the impact of the first payments from the European 
Recovery and Resilience Facility (www.business-standard.com). 

Among the countries of the Community, the Visegrad countries were the 
least affected, but they also experienced significant GDP declines in 2020 - 
from 4.2% in Poland, to around just over 6% in the other three countries 
of the region. In 2021, recovery is already visible, but due to new mutations 
of the virus and delays in mass vaccination campaigns, no V4 country will 
return to pre-crisis GDP levels this year.! 

The scale of the economic crisis caused by COVID-19 proved so sig- 
nificant that the European Union decided to take action to deal with the 
consequences of the crisis, disregarding the so-called “ultima ratio” doc- 
trine, according to which EU aid can be provided after a Member State 
has exhausted its options. By the EU standards to date, these actions 
have been taken relatively quickly and on a significant scale. At the level 
of the European Commission, the rapid activation of the general escape 
clause contained in the provisions of the Stability and Growth Pact has 
enabled Member States to implement fiscal loosening on a large scale 
(Communication from the Commission to the Council, 2020). This has 
been complemented by liquidity measures aimed at protecting companies 
(relaxation of state aid rules, allowing the activation of national guarantees 
and combined with an increased overall lending capacity of the European 
Investment Bank (EIB)), protecting jobs (loans and guarantees provided by 
the Commission to Member State governments to finance expenditure), and 


1 https://visegradinfo.eu/index.php/v4-mirror/617-making-the-most-of-the-recovery-in 
-visegrad 
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providing assistance to countries (for the euro area, decisions to support the 
pandemic crisis under the European Stability Mechanism (ESM)). 
This was complemented by liquidity measures aimed at: 


e protecting businesses — by relaxing state aid rules, allowing national 
guarantees to be activated and combined with an increased overall lend- 
ing capacity of the EIB, 

e protecting jobs — loans and guarantees provided by the Commission to 
Member State governments to finance expenditure, 

e providing aid to the Member States — for the euro area, decisions on pan- 
demic crisis support under the European Stability Mechanism (ESM). 


A landmark moment was the EU Council decision of July 2020 (European 
Council, 2020), which introduced a new fiscal framework and financial gov- 
ernance mechanisms. Particularly important was the agreement that read: 


In order to provide the Union with the necessary means to address the 
challenges posed by the COVID-19 pandemic, the Commission will be 
authorised to borrow funds on behalf of the Union on the capital mar- 
kets. The proceeds will be transferred to Union programmes in accord- 
ance with NGEU. 

(European Council, 2020, p. 2) 


The EU’s response to the economic crisis caused by the pandemic is 
NextGenerationEU, a temporary economic recovery facility worth over 
EUR 800 billion to help repair the direct economic and social damage caused 
by the coronavirus pandemic. After the COVID-19 pandemic, Europe will 
become greener, more digital, more resilient, and better prepared for current 
and future challenges. 

The centrepiece of NextGenerationEU is the European Recovery and 
Resilience Facility, which has a budget of EUR 723.8 billion in loans and 
grants to support reforms and investments by the EU countries.” The aim is 
to mitigate the economic and social impact of the coronavirus pandemic and 
ensure that Europe’s economy and society are more sustainable, resilient, 
and better prepared for the challenges and opportunities of green and digital 
transformation. Member States are developing their recovery and resilience 
plans to access funding under the Recovery and Resilience Facility. 

NextGenerationEU also includes EUR 50.6 billion for the new REACT-EU 
initiative — as support for reconstruction for the purpose of cohesion and 
for the European territories. It will make emergency response and recovery 
measures available to: 


2 https://ec.europa.eu/info/strategy/recovery-plan-europe_en 
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e the European Regional Development Fund (ERDF); 
e the European Social Fund (ESF); 
e the European Fund for Aid to the Most Deprived (FEAD). 


These additional amounts will be made available between 2021 and 2022. 
NextGenerationEU funds will also contribute to other European pro- 
grammes and funds such as Horizon 2020, InvestEU, rural development 
programmes, or the Just Transition Fund (JST). In order to exemplify the 
abovementioned observations the following data are presented in Table 3.2. 
In building the new institutional architecture of the post-pandemic EU, 
including the economic one, four issues will be particularly important: (a) rede- 
fining the boundaries between the state and the market; (b) redefining the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity; (c) linking the EU policies to the global agenda; (d) learning 
to respond to long-term structural changes (Buti & Papaconstantinou, 2021). 
The COVID-19 pandemic made all countries painfully aware of the impor- 
tance of well-functioning healthcare systems, as well as the importance of the 
capacity of national governments and the European community to ensure the 
health security of citizens. This awareness may open the door to seeking a new 
arrangement of the relationship between fiscal sustainability and social policy 
(with higher minimum wages, universal basic income, and more progressive 
tax systems), as well as provide a stimulus to redefine the concept of economic 
security of the state and reflect on ways to secure it. Constraints related to 
global supply chains and the regionalisation of industrial investment, as well 
as industrial policy per se, will become an important element of this reflection. 
The second issue relates to the revision of the interpretation of the princi- 
ple of subsidiarity. An important aspect, and probably the subject of much 
controversy, will be to define the boundaries of what belongs to the domain 
of national policies of Member States and what belongs to the domain of the 
EU. The pandemic has highlighted the role of coordination at EU level and 
the need for close cooperation among Member States in crisis situations. 
One can probably expect a wider shift of competencies in health security 


Table 3.2 Money from NextGenerationEU (in EUR) 


Recovery and Resilience Facility (RRF) 89.70% 

a) of which, loans 47.81% 

b) of which, grants 41.89% 
React-EU 6.27% 
Horizon Europe 0.67% 
InvestEU 0.76% 

Rural Development 1.00% 

Just Transition Fund (JST) 1.35% 
RescEU 0.25% 
TOTAL: 806.9 billion 


Source: own calculation based on https://ec.europa.eu/info/strategy/ 
recovery-plan-europe_pl 
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policy to the Community, as in the case of large pan-European investment 
projects — in infrastructure. 

The third issue relates to linking the EU's strategic objectives more fully 
to the global agenda. The lesson of the COVID-19 pandemic points to the 
need for the EU to actively engage in global policy. In the context of a 
reshaped geopolitical order, a stronger EU role will be necessary to influence 
the discussion on global public goods (e.g. health), but also on climate and 
the digital revolution. 

A consequence of a more active EU policy on the global stage will be the 
necessity to create a situation in which the European single market will have 
to provide sources of growth and strengthen the sustainability of European 
value chains. Macroeconomic policies, in turn, will need to reduce depend- 
ence on external demand, recognising that persistent current account sur- 
pluses are a source of potential risks. Also in this context, consideration 
should be given to completing the reforms launched with the euro crisis. It 
also seems necessary to strengthen the international role of the euro, thereby 
increasing the European Union’s influence in the global economy. 

The fourth issue is related to responding to long-term changes. The 
Recovery and Resilience Facility, which assumes the twin transformation, 
i.e. digital and green, is intended to help with this. In fact, during the pan- 
demic, those sectors of the economy which were characterised by a high 
level of digitalisation developed dynamically. This requires determination in 
pursuit of digitisation. At the same time, the dynamic digitisation of social 
life and the economy raises new challenges regarding regulation, including 
competition on digital platforms, as well as the issue of protecting employ- 
ees in the new online environment. 


3.4 Economic lessons from the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic 


Throughout history, major crises were the turning points for rethinking and 
reorganising the foundations of socio-economic life, reconfiguring alliances, 
changing social narratives, and reconfiguring power relations and benefit 
distribution (Cotula, 2021). It is difficult to say to what extent the eco- 
nomic perturbations resulting from the COVID-19-induced crisis will set in 
motion a process of redefining the logic of economic operation in its neolib- 
eral form. Certainly, however, in the sphere of both theoretical and practical 
considerations, there are several issues that can make an important contri- 
bution to the revision of the dominant model of the economy. Many of them 
appeared already in the period before the pandemic, and it only made us 
aware of their importance, sharpening the dilemmas related to them. 

The first of these issues concerns the phenomenon known as ethno- 
nationalism, which refers to ethno-populism. Its proponents question the 
processes of globalisation and the associated neoliberal economic model. 
The pandemic revealed the growing dysfunctions of the neoliberal economy. 
Since the world has become more interdependent through the intensification 
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of trade, financial, and communication relations, inequality, uncertainty, 
and economic asymmetry have increased, while deregulation, privatisation, 
financialisation, reduction of social benefits, and reduction of spending on 
social and health security have progressed (Jomo & Chowdhury, 2020). 
Protagonists of ethno-nationalism emphasise the need to redefine the domi- 
nant rules and economic mechanisms towards solutions aimed at building 
strong national economies, in which public intervention, in both the fis- 
cal and monetary spheres, plays an important role. Manifestations of such 
views include calls for economic patriotism and recourse to protectionist 
slogans (protecting jobs, restricting imports through tariff and non-tariff 
measures, reducing the freedom of capital flows). 

The second issue concerns globalisation. For many years there has been 
an erosion of faith in the reliability of neoliberal solutions in the economic 
sphere. The undermining of the Washington Consensus and liberal democ- 
racy is becoming widespread (Stiglitz, 2002; Rodrik, 2011, 2017). Related 
to this are calls for deglobalisation of the economy, which were raised long 
before COVID-19 emerged (Banaszyk et al., 2021). The COVID-19 pan- 
demic added momentum to the criticism of the neoliberal economy. One 
of its manifestations is redefining the model of supply chains and exposing 
the need for their geographical diversification to ensure the health and 
economic security of nation states and communities such as the European 
Union. At the same time, however, this should not lead to a sustained 
political drive towards relocation, as this trend may run counter to the 
need for EU industry to remain competitive internationally. Moreover, 
both industry leaders and experts point to the limited stability of the 
investment climate in countries neighbouring the EU and the reluctance to 
locate (strategic) investments (including R&D) in these countries (De Vet 
et al., 2021). 

The third issue is related to the understanding of international com- 
petitiveness. It is considered to be conditioned by the competitive poten- 
tial of firms in product markets — from the potential of geographical areas 
and countries to attract mobile factors of production and from the level 
of labour costs and labour protection policies (Mitschke, 2008, p. 108). 
As researchers note, the COVID-19 pandemic has revealed additional fac- 
tors of international competitiveness. These include sanitary security and 
job protection (Banaszyk et al., 2021). Another observation is related to 
the confrontation of wage levels of different occupational groups with their 
hierarchy of social importance. The notion of key professions, the perfor- 
mance of which proves to be particularly important in crisis situations, has 
become widespread. 

The fourth issue relates to the impact of the consequences of the COVID- 
19 pandemic on the changing balance of economic power globally. China 
emerges from the pandemic relatively better than the USA. At the same time, 
however, it is indicated that it will be possible to reduce the role of China as 
the factory of the world. This is all the more important as, with the passage 
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of time, the likelihood of social unrest, followed by a socio-economic and 
political crisis, increases in this country. Consequently, and there are many 
indications of this, a change in the rules of the global economy and the for- 
mation of new patterns of economic activity are occurring before our eyes 
(Banaszyk et al., 2021). 

The fifth issue concerns a new way of thinking about the relationship 
between monetary and fiscal policy. In the realm of monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy, most countries have pursued similar actions. On the one hand, central 
banks have injected unprecedented amounts into the private sector through 
purchases of private and public sector securities and direct credit to the 
economy. On the other hand, governments are trying to maintain the stabil- 
ity of household incomes through job retention programmes. Central to this 
new discussion is the combination of fiscal and monetary policy and the role 
of central banks. 

The sixth issue is related to the innovation of the EU crisis response. The 
European Commission has proposed a EUR 750 billion European Recovery 
Fund, dubbed NextGenerationEU. This would allow the Commission to 
borrow in the capital markets on behalf of the EU and to disburse the bor- 
rowing to Member States in the form of grants and loans (Skidelsky, 2020). 
This is a hitherto unknown instrument in the EU history (admittedly, now 
adopted for a limited time). It may signal new thinking about economic and 
financial policy coordination from the Community level. 

The COVID-19 pandemic had a very strong negative impact both on the 
global economy and on national economies. The economic shock caused 
by the pandemic resulted in a number of short-term and long-term conse- 
quences for the economy. In response to the economic crisis, which partly 
took the shape of a recession, international institutions, national govern- 
ments, and central banks undertook extensive, often unconventional fiscal 
and monetary policy measures. The experience of the COVID-19 pandemic 
and the struggle with its economic consequences have triggered a lively dis- 
cussion on revising the dominant theories of neoliberal economics and its 
rudimentary assumptions. At the same time, the frameworks of a new eco- 
nomic order in response to the consequences of the economic crisis caused 
by the COVID-19 pandemic are becoming increasingly clear. Many of them 
are constructed in opposition to the rules of classical economics and the 
neoliberal economic model. To what extent they will influence the recon- 
struction of the global economic order is still difficult to assess, but they 
will certainly contribute to changes in the way nation states conduct their 
economic policies. 
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4 SARS-CoV-2 pandemic 


An economic analysis of regulatory 
intervention 


Artur Nowak-Far 


The pandemic caused by the SARS-CoV-2 virus (hereafter referred to as the 
“COVID-19 pandemic”) is an unprecedented phenomenon in recent world 
economic history. The novelty of this phenomenon does not arise from the 
biological scale of the pandemic challenge — the world has dealt with pan- 
demics many times before. What is unique about the COVID-19 pandemic, 
however, is that it occurred at a time when most of the world’s countries 
had more-or-less efficient health systems and were operating as open econo- 
mies — with extensive trade relations and large-scale movements of people 
across borders. 

The pandemic was also a signal that the systems which countries had put 
in place were not fully resilient to large-scale pandemic challenges and that 
these systems needed to be rebuilt to better respond to such challenges in 
the future. 

In this context, this analysis aims to verify the following hypotheses: 


Hypothesis 1: The COVID-19 pandemic highlighted the important role of 
states and the state-controlled intervention systems operating within 
them. 

Hypothesis 2: The response of states to the economic phenomena result- 
ing from the COVID-19 pandemic consisted of a transition from an 
external controllability to an internal controllability model, in which 
the locus of control was placed in a position characterising actors oper- 
ating under conditions of greatly reduced rationality. 

Hypothesis 3: The initial response of states to the COVID-19 pandemic was 
relatively uniform, and characterised by a significant level of imitative- 
ness; as time passed and the transition from an external controllability 
to a relatively internal controllability model took place, the measures of 
regulatory intervention varied strongly. 

Hypothesis 4: The diversity of regulatory intervention measures was 
strongly determined by individual states’ ability to activate internal and 
external resources; in turn, the intervention scenario with respect to the 
economy was strongly determined by (a) what the state used as meas- 
ures to combat the pandemic in the external controllability phase and 
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(b) the influence of the external environment, the strength of the impact 
of which was determined by the strength of the links of the states” econ- 
omies with the world (i.e. on the level of openness of these economies). 
Hypothesis 5: Countries with relatively open economies had to use tools 
of more intensive regulatory influence, and not so much because of the 
adopted lockdown model, but because of the perceived external effects. 


The “Covid” policy-mix analysis has a relatively rich literature. One can 
find literature on policies in individual countries in relation to this issue, as 
well as comparative studies and those relating to selected specific issues, e.g. 
mobility or the importance of the governance/management model (Carter, 
2020). The analysis model itself has been presented by Nihit Goyal and 
Michael Hawlett (Goyal & Hawlett, 2021). To a certain extent, it draws 
rather too far-reaching, because premature, conclusions. Especially the 
comparative models are arbitrary — they use a criterion of intensity of regu- 
latory intervention (or a similar one) but do not explain exactly the differ- 
ences in this respect. Therefore, one should treat the regulatory empirical 
material from this paper with great caution and should limit oneself only to 
the conclusions that can most safely be drawn from it. 


4.1 The model of fighting the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic 


An analysis of most of the regulatory interventions of the world’s countries 
in response to the COVID-19 pandemic indicates that none of them were 
prepared for this highly destabilising external stimulus. At first, social and 
economic policy authorities were not even aware of the scale of challenge it 
has produced. However, as the number of people infected rose and caused 
an increase in the burden on health services to grow very rapidly, the scale 
of the threat began to be adequately comprehended and assessed. It was 
at this point that countries began to introduce the first measures, which 
are now collectively referred to as lockdown, but which encompass vari- 
ous public policy measures. In general, lockdown measures aim to radically 
restrict physical contact among people in order to reduce the possibility of 
contagion. They therefore include: 


(a) a ban on movement; 

(b) a ban on private and public gatherings; 

(c) closure of establishments that bring people together, especially educa- 
tional institutions and shops; 

(d) drastic restriction of social and economic activities to those forms 
which are deemed necessary to ensure order and security. 


In only a few countries did the lockdown extend to border closures. In many 
countries, each of the applied lockdown measures had its own modalities, 
essentially reflecting, on the one hand, the model of functioning of the society 
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before the outbreak of the pandemic, people’s habits, as well as the possibil- 
ity of enforcing specific restrictions, and, on the other hand, the impact of 
the pandemic. The sheer dynamics of the spread of the COVID-19 virus was 
also a differentiating factor, as it gave a kind of advantage (time to prepare) 
to countries that are, in a way, outside the main routes of passenger and 
cargo traffic, and thus outside the routes of global transmission of viruses 
such as COVID-19. Such countries include, in particular, those located in 
the Pacific islands, e.g. Nauru, Palau, and Samoa. In Nauru, the first case 
of COVID-19 infection was found only in July 2021; in Palau and Samoa, 
cases of infection have not been found at all, while in most countries of the 
world, the first officially recorded infections with this virus were recorded 
within a short time span from January 2020 (when the Chinese health ser- 
vice confirmed that a new, then unknown, virus had emerged in the city of 
Wuhan) to early April 2020, when it was found in most of the world. 

In addition to lockdown, in most countries worldwide also a regime of 
keeping a physical distance from one another (so-called social distance) has 
been adopted; different models of testing people for infection with the virus, 
as well as a quarantine and tracing regime, have been applied to people 
suspected of carrying the virus (e.g. because of contact with sick people) or 
people who could spread the virus (hence, in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, tracing and mandatory testing were applied to all travellers — also 
within the borders of the country). 

It is worth noting that although the lockdown regime and other measures 
to limit the spread of the COVID-19 virus have been applied quite univer- 
sally, a closer look at the measures reveals some variation (in terms of the 
territorial scope of application in a given country, in terms of measures 
applied to restrict contact, etc.). Even within the European Union there has 
been some variation, due to the policy adopted in Sweden, whereby very 
mild measures were used, in an effort to slowly acquire collective immunity. 
For posterity, it should be noted that the primary motive for these measures 
was to protect national health systems from overload — hence countries with 
sufficiently developed systems could afford more extensive and altogether 
less socio-economically disruptive protective measures. Such countries cer- 
tainly include Sweden. 


4.2 The economic consequences of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic 
and the physical containment measures such as lockdown 


Epidemic phenomena have a number of obvious economic consequences. 
They always result in a decrease in productivity due to the sheer loss of pop- 
ulation and absenteeism of workers due to sickness; thus, they contribute 
to an increase in the under-utilisation of other factors of production; also 
in relation to modern societies, pandemics increase the total social costs of 
treating infected patients, as well as the secondary, often long-term, social 
costs of families affected by the pandemic. 
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Brahmbhatt and Dutta's studies (published as recently as 2008) suggest 
that the most important factor negatively affecting the economy, however, 
are the pandemic containment measures themselves, which can be called 
secondary consequences.(Brahmbhatt & Dutta, 2008). The literature notes 
that there are four channels of transmission of stimuli negative to the econ- 
omy (Maliszewska, 2021): 


the channel of employment reduction; 

the channel of increased international transaction costs; 

the channel of reduced travel; 

the channel of decreasing demand for goods and services requiring 
direct contact between the parties to the transaction. 


With regard to the consequences of secondary public policy measures used 
to contain the pandemic, the following should be mentioned in particular: 


(a) reduction of economic activity resulting directly or indirectly from the 
lockdown regime; 

(b) cost pressures resulting from the need for economic organisations to 
adapt to the new conditions — in particular to reorganise work in condi- 
tions of temporary or permanent absence of workers from their places 
of work; 

(c) strong reduction in demand and its shift from the offer of enterprises 
of contact-based (physically) provided goods/services to the offer of 
goods/services that can be rendered. 


In addition, it should be noted that these effects are captured statistically. 
In dynamic terms, it should also be taken into account that some industries 
experience a time-shift phenomenon as a result of any reduction in demand. 
This implies that, for a certain period of time, they bear the costs of stor- 
age, as regards both products needed for manufacture and end products, yet 
after some time, the deferred demand reappears and in an amount reflecting 
the current and deferred demand. Thus, in such cases what is referred to as 
friction costs emerges in the economy. 

Ultimately, the pandemic caused — in all countries of the world — a fall 
in production and levels of trade, as well as the resulting secondary phe- 
nomena involving losses to enterprises in many economic sectors, as well as 
unemployment and underemployment. 

The already mentioned analysis by Brahmbhatt and Dutta provisionally 
estimates (with emphasis on the conservative nature of this estimate) that, 
on a global scale, the COVID-19 pandemic caused (i.e. can be attributed to) 
a 10% decline in employment, a 25% increase in the cost to exporters and 
importers of goods, a 50% decline in tourism turnover, and a 15% decline 
in overall household demand for all goods and services, with most of the 
decline occurring in the direct-contact industries. It is only the conservatism 
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of these calculations that allows them to be accepted, given the failure to 
take into account the frictional phenomena identified here. In any case, 
these phenomena did occur and must have had a negative impact on global 
economic growth. 

However, due to the economic divisions of countries already existing 
before the pandemic, including in particular the division of labour resulting 
primarily from a specific map of comparative and competitive advantages, 
all the phenomena considered in this analysis had an asymmetric form. It is 
estimated, for example, that the direct impact of the pandemic resulted in a 
decline in global GDP of just over 2.1% per year, but distributed unevenly 
across countries. Economically weaker countries, especially those with 
strong economic integration with China, are more affected by the pandemic 
in this respect. A conservative estimate indicates the fall in GDP in China 
alone at 3.7%; the pandemic has also increased the trade costs (imports 
and exports) relating to Chinese products, worsening their competitiveness; 
however, it is not clear whether — given the widespread nature of the pan- 
demic — this process is offset by the loss of competitiveness relating to other 
economies and how significantly it affects the terms of trade. Countries that 
are more economically integrated with China have also recorded declines 
higher than the world average: Cambodia and Thailand by around 6%, 
Vietnam by 2.7%. It should be noted, however, that to a significant extent 
this decline was the result of a significant slowdown in tourism. The dif- 
ferent situation of these countries is also indicated by the dynamics of the 
value of their exports — in relation to Vietnam, where the drop was only 1% 
(evidently at the expense of China), to Laos — 3.6%, Cambodia — 3.9%, and 
Singapore by 4.4%. 

By comparison, the EU has seen its GDP fall by 3.4%, Japan by 4.6%, 
and the United States by 3.4%. At the same time, relatively smaller negative 
consequences of the pandemic have been recorded in countries in North 
Africa, sub-Saharan Africa, and the Middle East. The less conservative esti- 
mates are more than double for each of the given values. 


4.3 The policy mix applied 


Assessing the policy mix applied by different countries of the world to com- 
bat the economic impact of the COVID-19 pandemic is difficult primarily 
because: 


(a) the lockdown measures themselves adopted by individual countries 
show significant variation in terms of specific arrangements; 

(b) the lockdown measures were adopted under different models of law 
enforcement, which implies that the assessment must take into account 
not only the formal intensity of the measures adopted, but also their 
actual intensity, as determined by the capacity of the competent state 
bodies to exercise authority over the entire national territory; 
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(c) even relatively identical lockdown measures have different (asymmetric) 
impact on the economies of different countries due to their structure; in 
large territorial states with complex regional economic structures, the 
impact of these measures may also be asymmetric. 


In addition, it should be noted that an important determinant of the vulner- 
ability of the economies to what we can generally term “pandemic impact” 
is their openness (regional and especially international) and their integration 
into international production and exchange networks. This is clearly shown 
by the example of Sweden (an important exporter of goods and services), 
where the applied policy mix was geared towards the least possible disrup- 
tion to society (and therefore to the economy), but which did not avoid a 
negative (largely exogenous) demand shock due to the reduction of trade 
with Sweden by other countries. 

The adopted lockdown measures also show significant dynamics of 
change. In the first phase, individual countries adopted a relatively unified 
policy mix. The variation in the intensity of its measures was mainly due 
to the scale of infections, the recorded number of deaths, and the observa- 
tion by the authorities of the cross-border and interregional spread of the 
COVID-19 virus, as well as the assessment by the authorities of the effi- 
ciency of national healthcare. Thus, for example within the group of the EU 
Member States, Italy had the widest catalogue of lockdown measures with 
the highest relative intensity; whereas in Sweden the catalogue of measures 
was the least extensive and the measures themselves were of low intensity. 
Especially due to the efficiency of the health service, there were no major 
problems in Sweden — but with the important exception that the Swedish 
authorities failed to stop a significant number of deaths among the elderly. 
A significant feature of the policy mix of the first phase of the pandemic was 
also the lack of vaccination — for the simple and obvious reason that no suit- 
able vaccines were available. 

An important feature of the applied measures in the second and subse- 
quent waves of the pandemic was the introduction of lockdown measures 
that were far less economically disruptive than those applied in the first 
wave. In this context, the most important was the opening of borders (with 
some of them being closed to passenger traffic from countries where the 
number of infections was above the accepted norm for the countries con- 
cerned). Vaccination was an important new measure in later waves of the 
pandemic. In the group of EU Member States, only France made it com- 
pulsory; nevertheless, it should be noted that various other countries (e.g. 
Germany) have adopted solutions that strongly enforce vaccination. 

In terms of measures to stimulate the economy, individual countries 
worldwide have applied measures that significantly reflect their lockdown 
regimes — hence the basic regularity has been the introduction of busi- 
ness support measures proportional to the intensity of the impact of this 
regime on economic life. It is worth noting that individual countries used 
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two different stimulus channels: through direct assistance to enterprises or 
through stimulating household demand. In most countries both channels 
were used — but in different proportions. In the EU, the first system was 
dominant, while in the United States, much more than elsewhere, emphasis 
was placed on the measures of the second system. This was also justified 
by the expected — due to the level of regulatory job security — dynamics of 
rising unemployment. The measures of the second and subsequent waves 
of the pandemic differ even among the EU countries; this differentiation is 
based on a greater or lesser link between aid measures and the structure of 
social policy. 

For example, in Austria, where the first cases of infection were identified 
in the first half of March 2020, a total lockdown and border closure (from 
16 March to 16 April 2020) was applied for a short period. From mid- 
April 2020, the authorities started a gradual easing — small shops, build- 
ing material shops, and garden shops were allowed to open. In May 2020, 
the cosmetics industry was allowed to operate. At the beginning of June of 
the same year, the borders with neighbouring countries (except Slovenia) 
and Switzerland were opened; by mid-June, traffic was allowed with almost 
all European countries and a significant number of third countries (except 
Brazil, India, Russia, and the United States). At the end of the first phase 
of the pandemic, businesses were already allowed to reopen — with the ban 
remaining for restaurants, bars, and shops. A second, milder lockdown was 
ordered in November 2020. In the second wave, a lockdown was ordered 
that lasted between 3 November and 6 December 2020 — this one, however, 
did not cover most “no-contact” or limited-contact industries. A third lock- 
down was ordered on 26 December 2020 until 18 January 2021 (extended 
to 25 January). Thereafter, the lockdown was already only regional in scope 
— hence “light” lockdowns were ordered in Vienna and Burgenland from 1 
April to 17 May 2021. 

With regard to the policy mix of the first and subsequent phases of lock- 
down, an example of a country that has incorporated policy measures into 
social policy is Bulgaria. This one, in order to limit the negative effects of 
the pandemic, put special emphasis precisely on social policy, which in this 
particular context can also be interpreted as choosing primarily household 
income as the essential channel for introducing additional liquidity into the 
economy. Hence, in Bulgaria, in order to combat the economic impact of 
the pandemic, tax reliefs were introduced for households with children in 
need of constant care, supplementary benefits for parents (due to children 
remaining at home, outside the institutional pre-school and school system; 
special supplementary benefits for pensioners were also provided). Bulgaria 
also reduced (with effect until the end of 2021) the VAT rate on restau- 
rant services, books, baby food, wine, beer, tourism services, fitness services 
(to 9%), and applied a VAT and duty reduction mechanism on medical 
supplies. In addition, Bulgarians introduced a number of programmes for 
labour market support measures, including wage subsidies, financial support 
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for professional activation and re-branding, as well as for those deactivated 
as a result of the pandemic. These took the form of the “Keep Me,” “Work 
for You,” and “Employed Parents” programmes, support for artists and 
agricultural producers. As far as wage subsidisation is concerned, the most 
important easing was the financing from the state budget of 60% of the 
wage costs (including social security contributions) of enterprises which 
would otherwise have had to lay off employees. Bulgaria has also intro- 
duced tourist vouchers for its citizens in the border regions. In addition, in 
Bulgaria — as in other EU countries — the deadlines for payment of certain 
taxes have been extended. 

An example of a differently designed — but thus rather typical of the EU - 
business support programme is Croatia. Here, a deferral of the deadlines for 
payment of public levies was introduced (three months with the possibility 
of extension for a further three months), as well as the possibility to remit 
tax liabilities of enterprises affected by the pandemic (if they employed at 
least ten employees). Important, and by no means typical, support meas- 
ures adopted to help those affected by the COVID-19 pandemic included: 
interest-free loan support for local authorities, increased advance payments 
to beneficiaries of the EU funds, the implementation of a programme of 
low-interest micro-loans and new credit lines, a loan guarantee programme, 
a programme of intervention purchases (of agricultural crops and processed 
food products, among others). In Croatia, a programme of support for the 
“leisure” industry (cultural, sports-related, and event sectors) has also been 
important. 

A generally similar (in terms of logic) support system was adopted in 
the Czech Republic. This country decided to adopt a system ensuring that 
enterprises affected by lockdown measures continue their economic activ- 
ity and maintain employment. Already at the beginning of the restrictions, 
a conditional remittance of social security contributions (for companies 
with up to 50 employees) or wage compensation (the companies’ choice) 
was introduced. It also established — for the period from April to December 
2020 — a system of covering 50% of rental costs (under the conditions of 
an official limitation of 30% — until June 2020, and then without such a 
limitation. Quarantined employees were paid, from March to June 2020, a 
compensation benefit, and pensioners were paid a one-time *Covid” ben- 
efit of CZK 5,000). The support system also covered companies in cultural 
services, sports, tourism, agriculture, restaurant services, bus transport, and 
others that would have to cease operations. Slightly later, a refund of 60% 
or 100% of wages was extended to employees of enterprises directly or 
indirectly affected by measures restricting economic activity. The Czech 
Republic also adopted a number of tax support instruments resulting in a 
reduction of the burdens on enterprises: 


(a) accelerated depreciation of fixed assets acquired in 2020 and 2021; 
(b) reduction of the effective personal income tax rate; 
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(c) reduction (by 25%) in vehicle tax; 
(d) reduction in VAT on selected services provided by hotels, restaurants, 
cultural, and sports businesses. 


In addition, the Czech Republic adopted solutions which generated fiscal 
transfers to enterprises. This group of solutions includes: 


(a) allowing the loss for 2020 to be offset against the tax bases of 2018 and 
2019 (i.e. in other words, introducing a carry-loss-back system in this 
respect); 

(b) payment of a compensation benefit for self-employed persons and small 
companies (of CZK 1,000, and for construction companies — CZK 
500); 

(c) special support programme for companies whose turnover has fallen by 
50% (year-on-year) — to cover fixed costs. 


Some other EU Member States have introduced a system of differenti- 
ated (generally by type of tax) tax deferrals (e.g. Denmark, Poland, and 
Hungary) and established a public bank credit guarantee scheme (e.g. also in 
Denmark), a state-supported export credit guarantee scheme (e.g. Denmark 
and Sweden), an investment intervention scheme for companies that have 
lost financing as a result of the pandemic (e.g. Denmark). 

It should be emphasised that the support system in the European Union 
was very generous as its Member States benefitted (and still benefit) from 
support from the EU budget and from a major relaxation of the rules on 
public aid to enterprises (in principle, prohibited under Article 107 of the 
Treaty on the Functioning of the EU). This support from the EU budget 
initially came from the Solidarity Fund and involved the reallocation of 
a number of budget sums to deal with the impact of the pandemic. The 
main channels for providing liquidity to countries were balance-of-pay- 
ments assistance, the use of funds from the European Financial Stabilisation 
Mechanism (EFSM), and, in particular, from a new SURE instrument 
(Support to Mitigate Unemployment Risks in an Emergency). In 2021, the 
first funds were released from an instrument containing massive funds (just 
over EUR 2 trillion), coming partly from the EU budget and partly from 
the Union’s issuance of debt — NextGenerationEU (NGEU). An important 
way of supporting the capacity of the EU Member States to deal with the 
impact of the pandemic was also providing the possibility to jointly negoti- 
ate with suppliers of medical supplies (especially vaccines) the terms of their 
delivery. 

In the United States, a universal legal framework for helping economic 
entities to deal with the negative consequences of the pandemic was estab- 
lished in the form of the CARES (Coronavirus Aid, Relief, and Economic 
Security Act) (Public Law, 2020), which provided for programmes to allo- 
cate over USD 2.2 trillion for this purpose. The principal channels of impact 
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of the US policy in dealing with the aftermath of the pandemic and its con- 
trol measures were: 


(a) households; 
(b) the financial and credit system (Sahm, 2021). 


Through the former channel, the US authorities sought to provide house- 
holds with liquidity and thereby also stimulate their demand for goods and 
services. An important programme with the same effect was also one geared 
towards increasing the provision of publicly funded health services. In the 
latter channel — the financial and credit channel — solutions were adopted 
to facilitate the issuance of debt by enterprises and its placement on the 
market: the reduction of interest rates by the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the establishment of preferential credit lines partly financed by the federal 
budget were also important tools of support related to this channel. 

An important component of actions of a fiscal nature was also an impact 
through monetary policy tools. These have typically involved lowering 
interest rates (also in an inflationary conditions — a relative novelty), as well 
as the use of various liquidity mechanisms (e.g. in the form of even new 
tools, such as the European Central Bank’s PELTRO, based on a series of 
longer-term refinancing operations with interest rates below the average 
MRO (main refinancing operations) of a given day, as well as the expansion 
of the catalogue of assets that can be subject to open market operations, and 
the easing (or rather increasing flexibility) of capital requirements for credit 
institutions undertaking credit issuance actions. 

Monetary policy was also a certain component of the policy mix in some 
countries. China has allowed the yuan (RMB) to fluctuate freely in the 
(largely fulfilled) hope that fluctuations in its exchange rate against leading 
international currencies will have a toning effect on trade with the world. In 
the EU and the United States, exchange rate policy did not matter much. In 
smaller countries without international currencies, the rule was to increase 
foreign exchange controls, the primary motive of which was to defend the 
balance of payments (but which — at the same time — acted as a substitute 
for devaluation to create a trade balance surplus). 


4.4 Interpretation and conclusions 


The pandemic caused by the SARS-CoV-2 virus came as a surprise to all 
the countries of the world, including China, where the first outbreaks were 
detected. Their response to the identified cases of infection with a previ- 
ously unknown virus and their subsequent reactions correspond to a model 
of decision-making under high uncertainty, and therefore within a model 
of greatly reduced (but increasing) rationality. In terms that refer to the 
location of the locus of control, the implication is that at the very begin- 
ning of the pandemic, states were externally controlled (i.e. their locus of 
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control was outside of them), i.e. they succumbed to the influence of their 
environment, but — as could be expected in the absence of a fundamental 
structural change in the pandemic — as time went on, the locus of control 
shifted inwards. This means that they have managed to regain some (albeit 
limited) ability to influence the situation. This differentiation is shown in 
Figure 4.1. 

The efficient market hypothesis and population ecology theory are 
extreme concepts. The former assumes that all participants in a given social 
system have full knowledge about that system. This assumption is con- 
nected with the hypothetical assumption that the subject of a given sys- 
tem — its actor — has unlimited access to the information he needs to make 
all decisions (Burton, 2003). The population ecology theory, on the other 
hand, assumes the complete impossibility of obtaining relevant information 
about the system in which an intervention is being considered. Moreover, 
it assumes that no rational predictive model can be created at all, since 
there are significant and unpredictable turbulences in social systems, which 
are the result of the random dynamics of these systems and which human 
beings have no way of influencing. Hence, periods of stabilisation of sys- 
tems (in equilibrium or near equilibrium) are merely the work of chance 
(Hannan & Freeman, 1977). They result from the accidental (and thus 
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Figure 4.1 Locus of control in model behaviours of entities in efficient market 
hypothesis, theory of bounded rationality, and population ecology 
theory. Source: Author’s own elaboration. 
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completely uncontrollable by the individual/actor) adjustment of his own 
environment to external conditions which, from his point of view, are in a 
state of chaos. 

In this context, the theory of bounded rationality describes the transition 
between the population ecology theory to a system in which, as a result 
of the accumulation of information, the conditions of the efficient market 
hypothesis are not actually met, but which nevertheless reduces its chaotic 
nature and increases the rationality of its participants. The decision-making 
process in the model designed on the basis of the theory of bounded ration- 
ality is imperfect, as the lack of some information may significantly impair 
this process due to the fact that not all planning premises are known and 
verified as true here (Kahneman & Tversky, 2000). The rules of logical 
inference dictate that the outcome of a planning inference here cannot be 
certain as to its qualification in the dichotomous category of “true” and 
“not true.” It is worth noting that a threat to such rationality of the deci- 
sion-making process in this model is not only posed by areas where infor- 
mation was unavailable, but also those where reliance was placed on one’s 
own or someone else’s social experience. For in this case, it turns out that it 
may firstly, not be interpreted correctly, and secondly, that it relatively often 
leads to partial inferences that are carried out correctly. Hence, the assump- 
tions for further inferences obtained in this way are not true (in the logical 
sense, they form incorrect syllogisms). This means that similar actions of the 
states around the world, based in many cases on imitation, carry a signifi- 
cant risk of sub-optimality. 

In assessing the actions of states relating to the pandemic, it should also 
be noted that the decision-making model itself did not show any devia- 
tion from the model identified, for example, by Gerald Zaltman, Robert L. 
Duncan and Jonny Holbek (Zaltman, Duncan & Holbek, 1973) This model 
can be graphically represented as follows (see Figure 4.2): 

The emergence of the pandemic of such a significant magnitude must be 
regarded as a new circumstance that did not allow the problem to be iden- 
tified sufficiently quickly and adequately to reality — and thus to proceed 
to further stages of the decision-making process. Given the highly likely 
errors of inference in such a case, a number of governments (including, for 
example, the UK government and, it seems, the Chinese government as well) 
incorrectly identified the problem at the outset, leading to attitudes being 
formed in such a way as to distort decisions by leading them to favour a 


Problem Attitude . Decision Decision 
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Figure 4.2 A model of decision-making. Source: based on (Zaltman et al., 1973). 
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decision to limit the response. Once the extent of the pandemic was recog- 
nised, such governments reiterated the process. 

The pandemic demonstrated that the state has exclusive rights to many 
of the tools necessary to fight large-scale pandemics. At the same time, the 
pandemic revealed the strength of interrelationships among the states — the 
speed of its spread confirmed the significant degree of openness of econ- 
omies and their integration: in this context, it also revealed that in their 
actions to combat the pandemic and its economic consequences, states cre- 
ate (positive and negative) external effects and are themselves subject to 
such effects generated in other states (a good example is Germany, which in 
the first phase of the pandemic did not have to close its border with Poland 
as Poland did it — with obvious, and at the time considered desirable, effects 
for Germany). This regularity revealed the incompatibility of the actions of 
states in this regard, which was compounded by the secondary asymmetric 
effect of both exogenous (i.e. originating in other states) and endogenous 
factors (for which the incentives were the actions of the state itself). At 
the normative level, this altogether complex cause-effect conditionality has 
revealed the necessity for all these states to apply policies that are compatible 
with each other, which means that they will create positive external conse- 
quences. At the same time, this interdependence has shown that the actions 
of states in their response to the COVID-19 pandemic can be interpreted as 
structures of reciprocity — i.e. in terms developed by Serg-Christophe Kolm. 
This researcher identifies these structures as simple (in which single-value 
benefits are exchanged at the same time) and complex (in which no such 
simple exchange occurs). Kolm further divides complex forms of reciprocity 
into specific types, which are characterised by the essence of the relationship 
between, on the one hand, facts (which are actions, feelings, attitudes and 
evaluations made by people in their mutual relations) directly related to 
motivations (which are equilibrium-seeking, affinity, desire to continue the 
relationship), and, on the other hand, people (individuals or groups of peo- 
ple) who may be affected by these facts. Based on the differences precisely in 
this respect, Kolm distinguishes the following reciprocal structures: 


(a) basic, in which there are only two entities and two facts — and the 
reciprocation can be simple or complex; in the latter case, the recipro- 
cation may not be one-off, nor be in a direct motivational relation to 
the action initiating it; 

(b) extended, in which the number of non-initiating entities in the rela- 
tion exceeds 2, which means that at least there is an entity I that initi- 
ates the action (I>),! an entity towards which I has directly taken an 


1 Reciprocation (towards I) can therefore be designated as “I~.” When we know that A is the 
reciprocator, the notation will be as follows: “I-A.” 
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action (>A) and another entity (B..., n); extended structures may take 

the form of: 

e generalised one, where, if I>A, then AB or even A—(n-I), 

e general ones, where, equally, I>A, then A>B or even A+(n-I), but 
on the condition that the initiating benefit is made to B or any other 
entity (n-I) due to the fact that they belong to a particular (specifi- 
cally defined) group, or where the benefit is defined by I as being 
the benefit of the whole community of which B or (n-I) are merely 
members; 

e reverse one, where if I>A, then I-B or I—(n-A), which in any case 
implies reciprocation of the action of I by a third party who is not 
the direct beneficiary of the original action of I; 

e chain one, which occurs when the benefit of I causes any reaction 
that IĘA+B>(...n), where “n” does not have to be an infinity or 
even a large number; thus, it is sufficient that the chain of benefits 
ends with an entity B, or may include any number of entities greater 
than 2 (Kolm, 2009). 


Kolm's concept allows attention to be drawn to the nature of the system of 
benefits that — also under the specific conditions of the COVID-19 pandemic 
— relatively selfish states expect. This is because they are willing to accept 
not only benefits based on the model of simple reciprocity (which means 
that they are also ready for individual reciprocal benefits), but also benefits 
in more complex models, in which it is not so much the benefit that is valued 
(because others benefit from it), but e.g. the fact that it can be justifiably 
expected in an unspecified future in an appropriate situational configuration 
(i.e. in a situation of non-individualised benefit of the type A—(n-A) where 
“n” stands for any group of entities (except of course for country A itself, 
which is included in the notation).” 

Under COVID-19 pandemic conditions, to the most typical extent, struc- 
tures of reciprocity emerge that can be described as general in Kolm's typol- 
ogy. Here, however, the variation among countries in terms of the intensity 
(and therefore value) of mutual benefits that cannot be meaningfully cap- 
tured in this typology is also revealed. Richer countries or those with greater 
capacity to generate unique health benefits (e.g. in the form of offering vac- 
cinations unavailable to a certain group of countries) simply provide differ- 
ently (more widely, more intensively) than countries that cannot afford to 
do so. In any case, however, due to the obvious biological nature of the virus 
causing the pandemic, the actions taken by states contribute to the produc- 
tion of externalities that can — within existing structures of interdependence 
— precisely be interpreted as benefits to other states. By the same token, 


2 E.g. if one does not currently receive some sort of paid (private or public funding mecha- 
nism) medical care, one can expect to receive it when needed. 
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these positive externalities are offset by negative externalities resulting from 
a sharp reduction in the demand and supply of products and international 
trade. Precisely for this reason, countries that applied relatively mild lock- 
down measures (e.g. Sweden) had to secondarily adopt measures to support 
their own economy due to the mentioned externalities. This necessity was 
all the greater the more open their economy is. 

The analysis also reveals the emergence of a subtype of complex reci- 
procity other than the one described, or the initiation of simple reciprocity 
— which occurs when richer countries or groups of such countries offer their 
partners assistance in the provision of pandemic-relevant health services 
such as vaccines/vaccination in particular. 

Complex forms of reciprocity (also referred to as extended reciprocities) 
(Kolm, 2009) can therefore be seen when one recognises the diversity of rela- 
tionships and motivations of states. The category of extended reciprocities 
can also include those in which we perceive a lack of simultaneous or near- 
simultaneous temporal correlation between one action and the response to 
it; also a complex type of relationship is one in which the reciprocal action 
for some reason is not even supposed to result in any concentrated reciproc- 
ity, but rather occurs in a diffuse formula.’ Still another, very special type of 
mutual benefit is all that the present generation does for the benefit of future 
generations with whom it cannot have direct contact. 

By interpreting the policies of different countries relating to the COVID- 
19 pandemic, taking into account externalities and interpreting them in 
terms of reciprocity structures, one can see an important procedural aspect 
of these structures. The essence of this is that sensible management of health 
and economic policies with respect to aspects arising from the pandemic 
in such a setting must prioritise procedures and seek to configure them in 
such a way that they form a compatible system with the relevant policies of 
other countries. International compatibility is in fact decisive for the success 
in achieving the expected effects of national policies. It is worth noting at 
this point that this procedural management can be adequately interpreted 
in terms of game theory — each country must take into account its resources 
and determine its strategy by estimating the likelihood of certain reactions 
from other countries — which are at the same time a strong determinant of 
the policy within which the strategy is formulated and implemented. This, 
in turn, indicates that strategies based on the cooperation of the players in 
the game may yield optimal results. In the context of a pandemic, however, 
the problem is that such cooperation must be designed by the leading play- 
ers in the game (i.e. countries with the most resources) in such a way as to 
take into account the imbalance of countries in terms of available resources. 


3 The reciprocator is then not the entity towards which the service initiating the relationship 
took place, but any other relevant entity or even a certain group of entities or even all of 
them. 
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In addition, they need to reflect in the strategy the time shifts in the impact 
of the pandemic and the public policy measures that relate to its course and 
impact. This is most evident in the relationship of the relatively rich coun- 
tries of the northern hemisphere to the countries surrounding them (e.g. the 
countries of the European Union to its partners in North Africa and the 
Middle East). 

It is worth noting that the pandemic has also become a test of the sys- 
temic resilience of states to external (exogenous) challenges of a large-scale 
and significant impact. Capacities in this regard are of mutual interest to 
states (which, after all, as mentioned, must formulate and implement sensi- 
ble policies that take into account the need for relational procedural govern- 
ance). Based on the analyses carried out, the assessment of the place of states 
in the world geopolitical hierarchy is verified. Most likely, it is this aspect 
that has given rise to many countries treating pandemic policy as a kind of 
demonstration of the potential for resource mobilisation. 

As for the conclusions that can be drawn at all from a comparative analy- 
sis of the policy mix applied by different states, it should be noted that states 
had different resources at their disposal. Countries integrated in an eco- 
nomic bloc such as the European Union, for example, received a significant 
bonus of support from this organisation, which additionally managed to 
generate loan funds in the global credit market. It is also clear that countries 
with open economies have turned their attention to the need to support 
their exports; countries have used various channels and tools to increase 
liquidity. An important element of the policy mix has been the fiscal tools, 
which have interacted with monetary tools. In some countries, the monetary 
regime included the tightening of exchange controls; in others, the substitute 
was rather exchange rate controls. 

As for the verification of the hypotheses, it should be concluded that: 


(a) hypothesis 1, that the COVID-19 pandemic highlighted the important 
role of states and the apparatuses within them — was positively verified; 

(b) hypothesis 2, that the response of states to the economic phenomena 
resulting from the COVID-19 pandemic consisted in the transition of 
states from an external controllability to an internal controllability 
model, in which the locus of control placed itself in a position charac- 
terising actors operating under conditions of greatly reduced rationality 
— was verified positively; 

(c) hypothesis 3, that the initial response of countries to the COVID-19 
pandemic was fairly homogenous, with a high level of imitativeness; 
yet, as time passed, regulatory intervention diverted considerably, rep- 
resenting the transition from an external controllability to a relatively 
internal controllability model of reaction, was tested positively; 

(d) hypothesis 4, according to which the diversity of measures of regulatory 
intervention was strongly determined by the ability to activate internal 
and external resources of the state, and the intervention scenario with 
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respect to the economy was strongly determined by (a) what the state 
used as measures to combat the pandemic in the external controllability 
phase and (b) the influence of the external environment, the strength 
of the impact of which was determined by the strength of links of the 
states’ economies with the world (i.e. the level of openness of these 
economies) — was verified positively; 

(e) hypothesis 5, that countries with relatively open economies had to use 
tools of more intensive regulatory influence, not so much because of the 
adopted lockdown model, but because of the perceived external effects 
— cannot be — based on the presented, “shallow” comparative analysis 
— verified. 
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5.1 Strategic dimension of the challenges of the pandemic for 
social and state security 


The modern world is not free from tangible and real threats which have 
their origins in political and economic frictions, nationalism, and ethnic 
and religious antagonisms. Conflicting and varied interests generate a wide 
range of threats: from armed conflicts and terrorist attacks to common and 
organised crime, hooligan excesses, infecting IT systems and corruption. 
Apart from dangers caused by human attitude and activity, natural disasters 
and pandemics are also gaining a great importance for security. Due to the 
process of globalisation, also international threats quickly become a real 
danger, which upsets national or local security. 

Security has always been an important element of people’s individual 
needs, internal relations in particular countries, and international relations. 
Historically, the origins of security lie in man’s feeling of being threatened in 
an unknown natural environment, and the resulting dangers. In this original 
meaning, security has an individual nature and is a person’s mental state. 
The establishment of social relations such as family or tribe contributed 
to the perception of security as a social phenomenon. Assuming that the 
state is one of the most developed forms of social organisation, security has 
become an integral part of functions performed by the state. According to 
the traditional perception of the role of the state, it fulfils two basic func- 
tions: internal and external. The first one involves ensuring the security and 
order on the entire area of state jurisdiction. According to Leon Petrazycki’s 
theory, the main task of the state is to fulfil mental needs, including those 
in the area of security. This view may be too radical, but if we look at 
state organisation in its original stage, a vast majority of institutions and 
legal regulations concerned the area of security. Let us remind that the clas- 
sic function of state administration is law enforcement and regulation. The 
statement “security is not everything, but without security everything is 
nothing” proves that the main fabric of the institution of state as a com- 
pulsory organisation, equipped with attributes of superior power, is to pro- 
tect against external and internal threats to the order, which provides the 
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society living in its territory and consisting of co-dependent groups with 
varied interests with favourable conditions for existence, corresponding to 
the power of their economic position and political influence (Gulczyński, 
2007). The subject matter of security and its functions changed together 
with the state’s political evolution. 

The global COVID-19 crisis became an invisible threat for humanity and 
the main challenge for the security of particular societies and countries. As 
it was bluntly put, the pandemic shook up the world (Zizek, 2020) and cre- 
ated a great reset in many areas (Schwab & Malleret, 2020). Mitigating the 
financial and economic effects of the pandemic, which are deadly for people 
as well as social, financial and economic relations, has become a major chal- 
lenge (Koley & Dhole, 2020). 

The existing experience in combating the global COVID-19 pandemic 
caused by SARS-CoV-2 raises serious doubts as to whether the modern state 
is ready to ensure sanitary (health) security to its inhabitants. The traditional 
view still persists that the state should ensure personal security to its citizens 
by protecting them against threats to life and health resulting from crime, 
social pathologies, wars, and terrorism. However, the state becomes help- 
less when faced with the consequences of natural disasters and pandemics. 

Specialised state institutions should be ready to prevent such threats, and, 
if they do occur, take preventive and combative actions. Law enforcement 
forces have undergone a long evolution, from entities with a very broad 
scope of functions to highly specialised ones. Modern states have extensive 
public administration, which is mainly responsible for protecting order and 
the citizens’ safety, but also protects the legal and constitutional order as 
well as citizens from external threats. However, it has limited institutional 
possibilities in the area of diagnostics, risk analysis, and disease prevention 
when it comes to health security. 

The understanding of the essence of security is strictly connected with 
threats. One may assume that there is coherence between them due to which 
the nature and scale of threats have an impact on the security of a given 
entity (person, social group, nation, state, etc.). The needs in this regard, 
in turn, influence the ways and methods of action (protection of security) 
which would lead to the state of lack of anxiety, peace, and confidence in 
development. Quoting Franz-Xaver Kaufmann as cited by Ryszard Zieba, 
danger is “the possibility of the occurrence of one of the negatively valued 
phenomena” (Zieba, 2004). Without going into details, one can state that a 
general theory of security should take into account these three main intrinsi- 
cally connected problem areas. 

The impact of coronavirus-related threats should be effectively miti- 
gated as part of state systems of security. These systems include normative, 
programmatic, institutional, procedural, and HR solutions, which are to 
guarantee, under any circumstances, the performance of goals considered 
in a given state as important in the context of core values and interests. 
Each of these systems consists of numerous functional subsystems, includes 
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numerous parts (segments), and is supposed to cater for the needs relevant 
to programming, prevention, emergency response, removing the impact of 
critical situations, determining responsibility, administration of justice, as 
well as evaluating and improving the solutions. Security systems vary from 
state to state and are closely related to the tradition and dynamic of the 
political system, the system of government, features of a given state (includ- 
ing geographical location, structure and territorial division) and society, the 
specifics of threats and crime, and the state’s position in international and 
transnational structures. The systems of security are supposed to combat 
threats in a comprehensive and ordered manner. 

The experience of the pandemic shows that this time the power of secu- 
rity threats has often proved greater than the capacity to mitigate them. 
It has been confirmed that the functioning of national security systems in 
each country is closely connected with the events and processes occurring 
in its social, normative, cultural, political, and economic environment. 
The challenges and threats in the international arena have proved to be of 
key importance in this context. The pandemic has become a factor which 
affects the balancing and direction of the activities of states, various inter- 
national and transnational structures, and individuals. In most countries, 
especially in the first phase of the pandemic, the possibility of the function- 
ing of healthcare and social care facilities was blocked. The crisis quickly 
became trans-sectoral. The area of necessary activities quickly covered 
most domains of human life and work and most spheres of the functioning 
of institutions (Hajder et al., 2020). It was necessary to systemically shift 
states into emergency mode and to additionally protect the nodes of critical 
infrastructure solutions. In particular countries, it also became necessary 
to launch, frequently radical and cumbersome, protection mechanisms and 
build reserve alternative solutions, e.g. remote communication with the use 
of the internet. Pandemic-related crime emerged, to name only cyberthreats 
and irregularities in the intervention purchase of equipment for fighting 
the effects of infections. The cross-border nature of the pandemic has cre- 
ated the need to launch special solutions and mechanisms for transnational 
and international cooperation. The course of the pandemic proved that in 
this case, the key role is played by the concentration of significant systemic 
risk related to limited programmability of events and significant volatility 
of the situation (Waliszewski & Solarz, 2020; Klimczuk, 2021). Response 
time and the ability to programme actions taking into account a number 
of options in the context of potential developments have become an asset 
of the greatest potential. The security systems of particular countries were 
faced with a multitude of competing expectations and needs. The develop- 
ment of COVID-19 vaccine was followed by the task of obtaining vaccines 
and distributing them in an optimum manner to vaccinate the biggest pos- 
sible number of people, with preferential treatment of high-risk groups. It 
also became necessary to encourage people to get vaccinated. The blocking 
of professional activity and operation of many industries by administrative 
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measures made it necessary to create a transparent system of financial com- 
pensation for the income lost. 

At the moment, one may already talk about the first strategic conclu- 
sions related to the pandemic. There are more and more publications on 
this topic. On the COVID-19 website: Novel Coronavirus Content Free to 
Access, bringing together scientific, technological, medical and humanities 
research on COVID-19, there were over 4,900 publications as of the end of 
October 2021 (Taylor 8x Francis 2021).While the situation across countries 
varies, one can clearly see the directions of thinking in matters related to 
combating the threats and effects of the pandemic, which are of a universal 
nature and in the strategic perspective concern all countries. They are situ- 
ated in the context of the future of conflict, competition, and cooperation in 
the world (Brands & Gavin, 2020). 

The experience of the pandemic clearly confirms the strategic importance 
of the state's responsibility for security in its territory, and the need for an 
end-to-end approach to security. In spite of the processes of globalisation 
and institutionalisation of transnational and interstate integration (exempli- 
fied by the European Union and NATO), the responsibility for protecting 
the security of the society and the state in all its aspects, including preven- 
tion, intervention in the case of the occurrence of threats, and removing the 
effects of crises, will in future, as it does now, lie on public authorities of 
each country. The pandemic has shown that threats of key importance for 
societies and states may quickly migrate between particular sectors and, in a 
cascading manner, lead to the blocking of particular spheres of social, politi- 
cal, and economic life. Due to the nature of security threats which should 
be viewed as relevant in the strategic perspective, and such are the threats to 
public health, a broad definition of security should be adopted in particular 
countries’ public policies. It was confirmed that traditional thinking about 
security, focused only on matters of national defence and crime, is faulty. 
Both in theory and in practice, it is necessary to shift from narrowly under- 
stood state security to the concept of the security of state and citizens, and 
to shift from isolated treatment of national defence and fight against crime 
to linking those matters with other public policies and including them in the 
system of development strategies of states and regions. Strategic reflection in 
particular countries should cover, as elements of the same system, the issues 
of protecting: international order, constitutional order, public security, life 
and health of citizens, and the country’s resources. One should pay atten- 
tion to the intermingling of particular types of security, including political, 
economic, information, health, ecological, energy, and ICT security. One 
should take into account interactive correlations between security phenom- 
ena and processes and their environment, as well as the growing importance 
of the relations between security policy and the shifting of technological 
boundaries and the related emergence of new opportunities and threats con- 
nected with the development of digital solutions and the growing power of 
information, communication, and technology. 
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In particular countries, the pandemic became a circumstance which 
forced people to a quick review, and often to a forced change, of the solu- 
tions in security matters (Biden, 2021). It has laid bare numerous weak- 
nesses of security systems, particularly in the area of obtaining information 
on developing threats and the ability to respond in real time, coordinate 
actions, mobilise potentially available resources and use them in the opti- 
mum manner, build social awareness and support for the actions taken, 
and counteract the spread of various, often extensive, conspiracy theories 
related to the pandemic itself and the alleged harmfulness of vaccines, which 
were favourably received in the situation of trauma caused by the pandemic 
(Breggin & Breggin, 2021). It became urgent to identify the reasons for and 
draw conclusions from the failure of the global threat monitoring and warn- 
ing system. It was also necessary to conduct an in-depth analysis of how a 
crisis situation transforms into a global crisis. This should be achieved by 
identifying the weakest links in the information and decision-making cycle 
and determining which part of that process — obtaining, selecting, transmit- 
ting, analysing information, using it for decision-making or implementing 
the taken decisions — included loopholes and errors (MacKenzie, 2020b; 
Horton, 2021). As subsequent coronavirus waves and variants are highly 
likely, the importance of that operation is a strategic challenge. It is neces- 
sary to identify and effectively mitigate the most important factors, which 
will influence the transmission of infections in future. In the next few years, 
[...] of disclosed deficiencies and imperfections related to the manner of 
thinking about potential security risks and frictions in the area of respond- 
ing to a wave of illnesses and deaths caused by SARS-CoV-2 infections 
(Dowling & Kenney, 2020). 

In each case, one should list and consider the strengths and weaknesses 
of a given country’s COVID-19 response as well as the future opportunities 
and threats in the area of preventing pandemic threats. Defining a relevant 
programme vision should be preceded by an end-to-end assessment cover- 
ing the criteria of: purposefulness, efficiency, effectiveness, usefulness, con- 
sistency, completeness, and durability of the outcome. This vision should 
govern the definition of: the main purpose and operational goals and direc- 
tions of intervention, a system of performance and implementation, criteria 
and methods for assessment (evaluation) and rules for modification, finan- 
cial framework for strategic actions, and rules of social communication in 
matters related to combating threats such as the pandemic. In particular 
countries, a balance of needs in the area of effective fight with the threats 
of global epidemics should be placed against a backdrop of the recognised 
system of values and interests, and coordinated with an end-to-end diag- 
nosis of the functioning of society and state in the conditions of pandemic. 
One should notice that the assessments of the actions of states related to 
the pandemic show the intermingling of criteria which are heterogeneous 
in their dispositions regarding action: axiological, normative, social, politi- 
cal, economic, related to praxeological criteria, criteria resulting from social 
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communication needs, criteria connected with the adopted obligations 
and agreements, as well as criteria connected with the need to take into 
account the civilisation challenges and the potential of new technologies. It 
prompts us to consider the heuristics adopted in decision-making related to 
the pandemic, and to evaluate the available variants of behaviour and build 
the standards of behaviour. Activity in the matters of security deserves a 
positive assessment only when it optimally responds to all of the following 
challenges: intellectual (related to identifying problems, choosing courses of 
action and creating programmes), organisational and logistics (related to 
securing the implementation), political (including ensuring leadership and 
support), financial (related to securing paths of financing), and challenges 
related to communication and mobilisation (in the area of assigning mean- 
ing to facts and giving direction to social behaviours). 

The experience gathered during the fight against the pandemic makes it 
possible to build a universal catalogue of the state's abilities which are of 
particular importance during a pandemic crisis. A key role is here played by 
proper performance of detailed tasks and overcoming frictions which occur 
in state security systems in the area of: obtaining and managing informa- 
tion in real time; developing detailed programming and planning solutions; 
guaranteeing the system’s integrity in the case of frictions; strengthening 
synergies and communication within the system; effective implementation 
of decisions taken; communication with the social and political environ- 
ment (within the state and in interstate and transnational relations); effec- 
tive evaluation of, and the ability to use, the obtained results, and seamless 
modification of ill-judged solutions. The activity of the entities of the state 
security system related to the pandemic includes many simultaneous, cross- 
ing decision processes adopted at various levels and in various segments 
of that system. The strengths and weaknesses of those processes must be 
subject to multi-criteria evaluation. This should cover, as part of follow-up 
evaluation, all stages of those processes, i.e.: generating particular decision 
initiatives, indexing and selecting available variants of decision behav- 
iour and selecting the variant to be implemented, necessary consultation 
and arrangements, transforming initiatives into end-to-end projects, initial 
evaluation of the decision behaviour project selected for implementation, 
securing the decision under preparation in terms of communication, formal 
decision-making, and implementing the decision connected with follow-up 
evaluation and activities on the outcome combined with a possible correc- 
tion and starting new loops of a decision process. 

The experience of the fight against the pandemic confirmed the need for a 
cooperative security strategy to be taken by the state. The attempts to solve 
problems resulting from global or transnational threats by the actions of 
public bodies in particular countries, without cooperating with other entities, 
are doomed to fail. This is caused in particular by: the processes of globali- 
sation; transnational integration; development of personalised mass com- 
munication via the internet; growing digitisation of the public domain and 
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social and economic relations, and the development of artificial intelligence 
tools. In this context, an important role is played by intensive, mass, and 
quick cross-border movement of people and extensive international supply 
chains. The concept of cooperative security must be the basis for thinking 
about national security, particularly with regard to global and cross-border 
threats. It must also accompany the fight against crises resulting from the 
transmission of infections. The pandemic, especially its first phase, brought 
to light material shortcomings in the involvement of international and inter- 
state entities in mutual activities limiting the spread of coronavirus. They 
resulted mostly from slow response as part of bureaucratic structures and 
complicated decision procedures (Czachór, 2020; Gjørv, 2020; Kiwerska, 
2020). Some states attempted to act in a manner not agreed on an interna- 
tional level, e.g. in terms of the policy of closed borders and inconsistent 
rules of taking vaccine protection into account. The pandemic brought to 
light the lack of quick information flow between allies, particularly in a sud- 
den and difficult situation, as well as the threats related to chaotic actions 
in interstate relations. In later months, the situation in that area signifi- 
cantly improved. However, the pandemic also laid bare the weaknesses of 
the current international order, while also becoming a subject of interna- 
tional political game and disinformation campaigns. Nation states should 
still put pressure on international organisations of which they are members 
to make them, to the maximum possible extent — within the boundaries of 
their statutory goals — take into account the cooperation-related content 
in the matters of broadly defined security. At the same time, they should 
give up country-specific actions which, as the examples have shown, bring — 
especially in the long term — more costs than benefits. 

It was confirmed that the state’s having a clear normative system and 
institutional solutions in place in case of crisis was of key importance. The 
pandemic demonstrated that those should be solutions under universal law, 
which clearly defines the circumstances justifying the introduction and con- 
tent of special crisis management regulatory solutions, regulations related 
to combating infectious diseases, and states of emergency. Regulations 
regarding strengthening the authorities’ capacity to act in situations of cri- 
sis, such as the pandemic crisis, must take into account the need to balance 
different factors in matters of guaranteeing equally important rights and 
freedoms of people and citizens which are enshrined in international law 
and the constitution, and which are often in conflict during a crisis. Even 
a cursory review of practice in this domain (Dobrzeniecki & Przywora, 
2021) raises numerous doubts. One should respect the rule that protecting 
specific rights and freedoms must not prevent the exercise of other funda- 
mental rights and freedoms, but may only — to a justified extent — limit the 
scope for their exercise. In these matters, it is necessary to try, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, to eliminate ad hoc solutions introduced by execu- 
tive authorities. There is a need to strengthen the guarantees of rights and 
freedoms in situations of crises and to limit the use of solutions similar to 
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states of emergency in which there are no guarantees of rights included in 
the legislation on states of emergency (Izdebski, 2020; Radajewski, 2020). 
These matters require particular attention in a situation in which many 
governments attempted to use the pandemic to strengthen their policy by 
administrative measures and to expand surveillance over the society on a 
great scale (Lyon, 2022). The pandemic reminded us of the key importance 
of an ordered and efficient crisis management system within the state. Such 
a system must include constant identification, monitoring, and evaluation 
of risks and threats, as well as a mechanism of seamless launch of prede- 
fined reserves with regard to powers and means which can be used in the 
case of escalation of crisis situations and crises, and a set of actions to be 
performed in the case of crisis situations and crises. It should be pointed 
out that in numerous countries, the pandemic revealed systemic and coor- 
dination frictions at the level of management and the level of operations, 
between crisis management solutions and the solutions of the state of 
epidemic. 

Optimisation of the fight against security threats should be excluded 
from the political game as much as possible, should form part of a joint 
fight against crises, and be the area of using all available resources. Crises, 
such as the pandemic crisis discussed here, which in their various aspects 
concern many areas of people’s lives and work, force states to launch, in 
order to protect common values and interests, restrictive solutions which 
are often controversial and give rise to disputes and a social and politi- 
cal resistance. Therefore, the optimum solution would be to expand the 
systems for the organisation of the public domain by adding constant and 
non-discretionary mechanisms for building common positions of significant 
political parties and non-government public authorities, particularly self- 
government authorities with general competence. Every other situation, as 
numerous examples from the previous two years showed, becomes a basis 
for a political game, which is particularly fierce in those countries in which 
the manner of treating the majoritarian democracy rules by the authorities 
makes the dispute between government and opposition a total dispute. In 
such conditions, we witness the politicisation of security threats (Rydlewski, 
2021b). The government makes its anti-pandemic measures conditional on 
the opinion of its political environment and its political interests, while the 
opposition uses the coronavirus threat to strengthen its political position. 
Questions emerge about the democracy being prepared to meet the chal- 
lenges of the pandemic (Allen, 2021). Restrictions on rights and freedoms, 
orders and prohibitions related to reducing the spread of infections, and 
bans on particular areas of the economy and social life for months need to 
be intensively and effectively secured by social communication, the authori- 
ties’ ordered narrative, and a well-thought-out educational message (O’Hair 
& O’Hair, 2021). Wherever it was forgotten, we saw fierce social conflicts, 
civil disobedience, and signs of rebellion. They were particularly strong in 
the countries where public authorities do not enjoy public trust. 
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5.2 Government and self-government administration in the 
face of the pandemic crisis — searching for safe solutions 


The pandemic crisis brought to light a basic question: Which of the admin- 
istrations has more effective tools in the fight against COVID-19, which is 
a threat for both state and society. State structures usually consist of two 
complementary administrative models: government administration and self- 
government administration. Each of them fulfils other functions in the struc- 
ture of public administration, which complement each other. Government 
administration fulfils mostly general state functions, which are of key 
importance for the functioning of the state, while self-government adminis- 
tration — depending on its organisational structure — usually has subsidiary 
functions, towards both the state and a specific self-government community 
(Hausner, 2009; Mazur, 2011; Osiński, 2011). 

The pandemic is a new challenge for administrative structures, in terms 
of identifying threats, eliminating risk for inhabitants, and introducing solu- 
tions in the area of protecting public health. It is usually assumed that it is 
government administration (or even broader — state administration which 
covers whole structures of the state) that is responsible for identifying and 
limiting threats for the population (Hausner, 2009). 

It should be borne in mind that the pandemic crisis means not only a 
serious threat to inhabitants” health, but also a significant restriction of the 
functioning of the social and economic domain, due to restrictions on move- 
ment, temporary lockdowns, and shutting down entire sectors of the econ- 
omy (tourism, culture, sports, leisure, etc.). In this context, a fundamental 
question arises: Which of the administrations has more effective tools for 
defence and protection, for both the community and the weakened sectors 
of the social and economic life? Or maybe the cooperation of both adminis- 
trative structures is needed, due to the scale of the pandemic crisis, unprec- 
edented in the modern world? Let us look at the solutions used in particular 
countries and try to develop global responses to global threats. 

Among numerous analyses on the health crisis caused by the COVID- 
19 pandemic, numerous researchers searched for those which will make it 
possible to assess institutional solutions (Górniak et al., 2020). A thesis has 
been put forward that the existence of good institutions (with appropriate 
regulations, resources and experts) is necessary to take quick, appropriate, 
and effective protection and treatment measures. A team of Polish research- 
ers asked experts from other countries to answer, using the competences in 
the area of health protection, questions related to public governance in the 
first half-year of the pandemic (from January to June 2020), when lock- 
down was commonly used and gradually lifted. What is particularly impor- 
tant for the evaluation of management in a situation of a health crisis, the 
invited experts represented countries which greatly differed in terms of: state 
decentralisation, social structure, available resources, public health organi- 
sation, and the political traditions in the area of settling disputes (Italy, the 
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Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Germany, the Czech Republic, Ukraine, 
and Canada) (Golinowska & Zabdyr-Jamróz, 2020). 

An important role in crisis management was played by cooperation 
within governments: between ministries and government agencies. Siloed 
government structures always make it difficult to combine matters which 
need to be approached in a comprehensive manner. In a crisis situation, 
domain (industry) divisions are a particularly troublesome feature of pub- 
lic governance. To prevent this, in the countries subject to the analysis, 
decision-making and coordination bodies were established within govern- 
ments, usually headed by prime ministers themselves, as well as ministers 
for the interior and ministers for health. On the other hand, the emergence 
of the pandemic in countries with a decentralised structure of the state and 
the public health organisation (the case of the Netherlands and Canada) 
meant a serious restriction to central authorities’ quick and effective deci- 
sions regarding the use of prevention measures. Italian experts admit that 
it was only during the first period of the pandemic that legal regulations 
and institutions were established in self-government administration, which 
enabled the intervention in the functioning of health and social care facili- 
ties, also the private ones (Golinowska & Zabdyr-Jamróz, 2020; Orłowska 
et al., 2021). 

In this context, the example of Canada is worth looking at, which already 
in 2004 prepared an action plan related to the flu epidemic, updated in 
2017, regulating the matters of the responsibility of public authorities on 
all administrative levels. At the same time — what is particularly impor- 
tant — there was no questioning of the decision autonomy of provincial 
authorities in conducting public policy related to health protection and 
the COVID-19 pandemic. A report on actions in the Ontario province 
exemplifies the scale of autonomy and problems related with the independ- 
ence of regional measures in Canada. Regardless of the scope of autonomy 
of decentralised structures, central authorities transferred budget funds 
or health insurance funds to regional and local institutions for the nec- 
essary equipment and compensation for sanitary and medical personnel 
(Golinowska & Zabdyr-Jamr6z, 2020). While calling for limiting social 
contacts and stay at home, the federal government of Canada refrained 
from announcing a state of emergency. Under local statutes, prime min- 
isters of all Canadian provinces announced states of emergency, mean- 
ing restrictions of public liberties, including a ban on gatherings, shutting 
down of public venues (schools, restaurants except for takeaways, night- 
clubs, churches, cinemas) and increasing control over regional traffic. 
“Our efforts focus on helping Canadians, and not corporations as foggy 
entities,” said the head of the federal government in parliament (Kanada: 
po epidemii pomoc..., 2020). 

The Netherlands established the Team for Coordinating Regional Actions 
(National Operational Team-Corona; LOT-C), which enabled the opera- 
tional cooperation of all rescue services, security services, health and social 
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care activities, and administrative activities. All heads of regions (mayors) 
were its members. 

In the presented analysis, Nordic countries are also worth looking at. 
It should be pointed out that the strategies of particular Nordic countries 
were not the same; they greatly differed. In the first phase (spring 2020), the 
countries generally limited themselves to monitoring the situation, and then 
tried to slow down the development of the pandemic as much as possible. 
To achieve it, they used a wide range of measures — Finland introduced 
a state of emergency, and Denmark and Norway introduced restrictions 
based on special statutory laws. The measures taken by Sweden were rela- 
tively least restrictive. In general terms, the strategies of Nordic countries in 
the first phase of the pandemic consisted in slowing down the spread of the 
disease as much as possible and in providing special protection to the most 
vulnerable persons (especially older and chronically ill persons). It was a 
stage which followed the failure to prevent the emergence of coronavirus in 
Scandinavia (Szacawa, 2020). 

The fight against the COVID-19 pandemic — as the Polish researchers 
agree — requires a close monitoring of the current epidemic situation. It 
is vital that on both the central and local levels the epidemiological data 
should be comprehensive, updated on a current basis, and digitised. In par- 
ticular, it is necessary to obtain data which make it possible to assess the 
intensity of the transmission, and not only the frequency of identified infec- 
tions which depends on testing. It is also necessary to monitor the circum- 
stances of infection. The indicators of the efficiency of sanitary services and 
healthcare are also vital (Duszyński et al., 2020) 

The above strategy greatly aligns with multilevel governance processes, 
so it constitutes an example of network governance of public matters, and 
in particular refers to matters of global significance (such as the described 
pandemic case in the modern world) (Bache et al., 2016). The examples ana- 
lysed above make it possible to formulate the thesis that no single strategy 
of fighting the pandemic crisis has been developed after 2020. The adopted 
solutions constituted a product of political, social, economic, and cultural 
factors. The example of the functioning of the administration of Canadian 
provinces (especially Ontario) points to the benefits of decentralised solu- 
tions. The same applies to the regulations adopted in the Netherlands. In 
countries which are unitary or have a more centralised public administra- 
tion, it was government administration that bore the main responsibility for 
developing and implementing a health policy and then developing remedial 
and aid measures for the most affected areas of social and economic life 
(e.g. Taiwan). On the other hand, the case of Nordic countries points to 
a responsible role of trade union syndicates in the process of developing 
government and parliamentarian positions. In the case of EU states — refer- 
ring to the theory of multilevel governance — one should pay attention to 
the decision factors at the community level, which, on the one hand, pro- 
longs aid strategies, but, on the other hand, makes it possible to develop 
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remedial programmes for the European societies and economies affected by 
the pandemic. 


5.3 State security in cyberspace 


The purpose of this subchapter is to characterise the topics related to the 
challenges faced by the state due to new phenomena which emerged in 
cyberspace during the pandemic. It has been rightly pointed out that owing 
to the growing digitisation of state and services, “cyberspace not only con- 
tributes to the development of state (non-state) entities or persons, but also 
causes serious threats to their security” (Zawisza, 2015). As we all know, 
cybercrime has become a major challenge of our times — operation of crimi- 
nals directly affects not only the lives of ordinary citizens, whose sensitive 
data or funds are stolen, but also the business activities of smaller and bigger 
organisations, multinational corporations, entities, which are indispensa- 
ble for the functioning of the economy. More and more often, actions in 
cyberspace also have an impact on the situation of particular countries. For 
several years, cyberspace-related matters have been addressed in strategic 
documents of many countries worldwide, which result from the weight of 
that matter and its potential impact on security. 

Due to the main features of cyberspace — namely global reach, efficiency, 
universality and generally low costs of access — more and more domains 
of social life move to the virtual world (Hoffman, 2018). Cyberspace has 
become a natural environment for human activity, and at the dawn of the 
third decade of the 21st century it may be stated that its expansion, e.g. in 
the context of Internet of Things, was largely caused by the level of develop- 
ment of an information society. The literature on the subject rightly stresses 
that cyberspace has become “a new security environment,” which requires 
the introduction of numerous and deep changes both to the pragmatics and 
to the legal and organisational dimension of the functioning of security sys- 
tems throughout the world (Zawisza, 2015). 

There is also no doubt that cyberspace has both a bright and a dark side. 
The former makes it possible to increase the effectiveness of the economy, 
public services, or healthcare, while the latter results from the fact that it has 
become dangerous and can be used by criminals. Thus, various phenomena 
have emerged in cyberspace which cause threats to external and internal 
security. The relevant literature points to the following negative develop- 
ments in cyberspace: (1) cybercrime, (2) cybersurveillance, (3) cyberterror- 
ism, (4) cyberespionage, (5) cyberwar (Sienkiewicz & Swieboda, 2010). 
However, a detailed analysis of those phenomena is outside the scope of 
adopted research assumptions. 

During the pandemic, the cyberspace has played both a positive (“bright 
side”) and a negative role (“dark side”). The “bright side” of cyberspace 
made it possible to computerise many processes and services which are of 
key importance for maintaining the continuity of states and economies. A 
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range of public services have been digitised — from education, through issu- 
ing decisions (exercising public authority) and performing decision-making 
processes, to supporting the processes of forecasting, detecting and combat- 
ing coronavirus in the public health sector. 

The accelerated migration of business and social activity to cyberspace 
during the pandemic, mainly caused by the internet which enabled the tra- 
ditional market of goods and services to be transformed into an electronic 
market, and in terms of public sphere enabled citizens” activity online, 
brought changes to the functioning of social, political, and economic life. It 
led to the emergence of “e-organisations” which “virtualise” their activities 
by using cyberspace to optimise interactions with stakeholders. 

The “dark side” of cyberspace during the pandemic has been revealed in 
many areas of the functioning of state and economy. Since the outbreak of 
the pandemic, cybercrime figures have significantly increased. It is estimated 
that in 2020 the number of ransomware attacks increased by 150% com- 
pared to 2019 (CERT Polska, 2021). Cybercriminals significantly increased 
ransom amounts, while also improving the process of victim support. For 
example, they put guides and tutorials on the internet which show how to 
anonymously transfer ransom to the criminals’ account. Due to the spread 
and rapid development of technology, it is also an area of pathological 
and criminal activities. A low entry threshold, broad availability of attack 
vectors, and a low risk of detection combined with relatively high profits 
gave rise to the activity of organised — very often international — cybercrime 
groups which have an extensive structure and are characterised by hierar- 
chy and distribution of tasks. The activities of cybercriminals are aimed at 
achieving financial profit by carrying out criminal activities targeted at indi- 
viduals, businesses, and financial institutions alike (Maderak et al., 2021). 
Virtually every day, we come across information on cyberattacks aimed at 
disrupting the functioning of selected IT systems, breaking into systems, 
causing data leaks, or other “negative phenomena which not only under- 
mine trust in the processes of digitisation, but first of all cause tangible 
losses to network users” (Banasinski & Rojszczak, 2020). 

The media hype caused by uncertainty and the mass of information, 
financial troubles of many entrepreneurs, and thus also of citizens, and 
the fear of infection all contributed to increased activity of cybercriminals, 
who became “particularly active” during the pandemic (Bartosiewicz & 
Borkowski, 2020). Moreover, companies which quickly switched to remote 
work appeared to be very vulnerable to attacks. Two types of attacks 
proved to be most effective: distribution of malware as an e-mail attach- 
ment, and the failure to protect, or insufficient protection of, the company’s 
network infrastructure (CERT Polska, 2021). In addition, the pandemic sig- 
nificantly increased the number of attacks on healthcare facilities around 
the world. This was mainly due to the bad condition of hospitals’ network 
infrastructure and its huge workloads. What is more, it is estimated that 
due to the pandemic and the fight for their patients’ life, healthcare facilities 
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were more likely to pay ransom in order to recover data or the functional- 
ity of IT systems. Ransom amounts ranged from 50,000 to even 10 million 
dollars (Ransomware Threat Report, 2021). There were also cases where 
cybercriminals, upon learning that they had attacked a hospital, provided 
decrypting data keys for free (BBC, 2020; POLITICO, 2021). 

The pandemic enables organised crime groups to cheat, among oth- 
ers, the users of sales platforms and courier companies on a massive scale. 
During the pandemic, repeated attacks on customers of online shops and 
courier companies were reported in many countries. Cybercriminals create 
fake websites of those organisations and then send text messages to random 
users on a massive scale with links to those websites, encouraging them to 
go to a given website. The customer, unaware of the fraud, is redirected to 
a false payment website used to obtain online banking credentials or other 
sensitive data. 

In our view, the professionalisation of cybercrime, which we have been 
witnessing for over a dozen months, cybercriminals’ acting in the CaaS 
model (cybercrime as a service, i.e. the development and sale of cybercrime 
tools, components or services by some groups which are then purchased 
and used by other groups), has significantly contributed to the development 
of cybercrime — criminals no longer have to be proficient IT specialists to 
conduct cybercrime activities. 

Appropriate tools or entire processes may be purchased on the Dark Web 
or on hidden websites, unavailable to the general public. Depending on the 
service, one can purchase single malware or an entire platform including 
technical support. However, some groups operate in the subscription model 
— a “commission” for a crime group is deducted from the money stolen by 
a criminal. Many groups recruit not only money mules, who are used for 
money laundering, but also criminals of the lowest order, whose task e.g. 
only consists in conducting a conversation in such a manner as to encourage 
the victim to click on the link they were sent. 

An analysis of the negative aspects of cyberspace may not ignore the net 
being used for creating and spreading fake news (Mroczka, 2020). This phe- 
nomenon gained particular importance especially in the context of the role 
of the authorities of the People’s Republic of China in covering up informa- 
tion on the pandemic and its sources, and also in connection with the vacci- 
nation process. Many countries see the spread of untrue information about 
the quality of vaccines, their production process, and their potential effects. 
There are also fake news which question the existence of the pandemic 
itself, or its scale and scope. There are no reliable statistics on the impact of 
fake news on mortality, but we may venture that fake news regarding the 
pandemic have contributed to the death of thousands. Many countries made 
more or less effective attempts at eliminating that phenomenon, but accord- 
ing to the authors, the fight against fake news requires a systemic approach 
which involves international organisations, states, and key Big Tech com- 
panies. Piecemeal and uncoordinated activities will not solve the problem. 
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During the pandemic, countries were forced to increase the scope of 
obtaining and processing various types of data, including medical and 
geolocation data. Particular countries developed special tools for conduct- 
ing detection and prevention activities. They very often involved the need 
to obtain detailed data on citizens. Governments are tempted to constantly 
expand those activities, which may lead to threats in the context of human 
rights, as it can be assumed that governments “get used to” the current 
standard and scope of data and apply them also after the pandemic. 

There is no doubt that the pandemic has revealed the scale of potential 
and actual threats related to cyberspace (Maderak et al., 2021). Many coun- 
tries have experienced acute negative effects of cybercriminals’ activities. In 
this context — according to the authors — it is necessary to take joint actions 
to increase security in cyberspace and educate the public in that area. The 
level of hardware and software security solutions is constantly growing. 
However, this progress does not go hand in hand with increased awareness 
of internet users, and it is humans that are the weakest links in that system. 
The lack of relevant knowledge about the risks which accompany the ben- 
efits of cyberspace, and the ways of mitigating them, causes a real threat to 
the state and its citizens. In this context, it is necessary to develop a global 
model of educating the society from a very young age. These activities must 
be coordinated and standardised, so as to ensure an appropriate security 
level on a global scale. Without such activities, a situation may occur whose 
negative effects will be irreversible. 


5.4 Human impact on the environment. Black swans are 
certain, the time is uncertain 


The history of humanity is an area of competition between macro-parasit- 
ism of humanity towards nature and its reaction — the micro-parasitism of 
pathogens. Humanity has not subdued the Earth. It only became dependent 
on nature in a different manner — on its climate, arable land, raw materials, 
and pathogens. The nature’s revenge takes the form of pandemics, lifestyle 
diseases, climate disruptions, desertification, increased energy prices, and 
currently — a deep recession. Black swans are lurking everywhere; only the 
time of their arrival is unknown. Let us not delude ourselves. Limiting wild- 
life trade is only an ad hoc measure. In the long run, humanity must repair 
its relationship with nature. 

Until recently, it seemed that human beings had cast off the yoke of 
nature forever. However, the human population, growing by a billion every 
dozen years, has found itself in a new trap — Meadows’s trap (named after 
a co-author of the report The Limits to Growth, published in 1972). As 
opposed to the Malthusian trap, which concerned agrarian societies, it has 
three new features. Firstly, modern economy exploits the global ecosystem, 
while pre-industrial economy exploited local ecosystems, and within them 
mainly land and wood. Modern economy leaves its trace on all biosphere 
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components — atmosphere, hydrosphere, and lithosphere. Secondly, an 
industrial economy in the form of free-market capitalism has a different 
nature. Its efficient functioning requires constant accumulation. New areas 
of accumulation and increasing consumer demand increase the ecological 
footprint. Thirdly, escaping this trap requires the cooperation of the entire 
international community to define boundary conditions of the functioning 
of the economy: hours of work, energy mix, taxes. Escaping this new trap 
will require funds to finance the solutions to global problems — the energy, 
raw material, and food problem, and the problem of protecting rainforests 
or freshwater resources. The progress of bioengineering and the shift from 
energy provided by hydrocarbons, e.g. through the use of nucleosynthesis, 
offer a chance to overcome the energy barrier. The market mechanism will 
not solve these problems, e.g. a prototype ITAR nucleosynthesis device will 
cost c. 25 billion dollars. At the dawn of a market-based society, this ten- 
dency was noticed by Karl Polanyi, an English sociologist with Hungarian 
roots. He noticed the “double movement” of intertwined tendencies: on 
the one hand, constant expansion of socially eradicated markets, and on 
the other hand — regulatory efforts to limit the destructive effects of the 
free-market mechanism. To date, that task has been performed by the state, 
through changing the regulatory order. It is not only about minimising cycli- 
cal instability and mitigating a recession such as that which occurs as a 
result of a pandemic. 

Black swan is a domesticated species in the civilisation established by 
Homo sapiens on various continents. For the biological exchange between 
continents, the turning point was the coupling of continents by new sailing 
routes in the 16th century. It was the time of the movement of genes, crops, 
and weeds, as well as wild animals and farm animals. People and animals, 
by exchanging bacteria and viruses and combining their variants, bred many 
dangerous diseases. 

Humanity has always helped its perennial enemies — pathogens — by 
transporting germs from one city, port, region, and continent to another. 
According to the book Black Deatb. Epidemics in Europe from Antiquity 
to Modern Times, by epidemiologists and historians Ch. Duncan and S. 
Scott, as many as 400 diseases passed from animals to humans have already 
been identified. Currently, it is China that has become a reservoir of new 
viral diseases. In Chinese society, tradition and prestige uphold the legal and 
illegal trade in wild animals; it offers the meat of wild animals for culinary 
purposes. That market is worth 73 billion dollars and employs 1 million 
people (Cedro, 2020). 

Currently, we see the emergence of superbacteria, also those artificially 
created thanks to the progress of bioengineering. Especially dangerous 
are antibiotic-resistant organisms which emerge in hospitals (methicillin- 
resistant bacteria (MRSA)), microbes which destroy trees, and microbes 
which attack farm animals and domestic animals (foot-and-mouth disease, 
African swine fever, infection with bluetongue virus). Using antibiotics 
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in industrial breeding of poultry and porcine animals is also dangerous. 
Globalisation has only increased the ease with which pathogens cross the 
borders of states and continents. Today, the difference consists in the pos- 
sibility of using two previously unavailable methods of preventing epi- 
demics: the science and the state. The first one significantly accelerates 
the development of vaccines. In former times, populations had to develop 
resistance through spontaneous mutation of a gene (for the black plague, 
it was the CCRS-delta 32 receptor, which blocked the entry gate for the 
virus). The second one was the Enlightenment state and its biopolicy. The 
care about public hygiene, building sewage systems in cities, and provid- 
ing access to clean water blocked the main highway for microbes. Also the 
current fight with the coronavirus epidemic led by the state shows that the 
state is the only efficient and functional mechanism in a situation of threat. 
The Chinese state is a model here. Its central government, in cooperation 
with local government units and voluntary organisations, has implemented 
a secure system for providing citizens with necessities, thus ensuring iso- 
lation necessary to stop the virus spread. It was also necessary to use the 
internet, Big Data, and Artificial Intelligence to identify potentially infected 
persons. Chinese e-commerce corporations as well as the contactless deliv- 
ery system were a great help. All this was accompanied by discipline and 
respect for the authority of the state, characteristic for a post-Confucian- 
ism society. 

However, neither *knowledge-based economy” nor digital capitalism 
will change the fact that any functioning economic system is doomed to 
a functioning ecological system. That is why humanity can develop only 
such an economic system which will maintain the balance of the global 
ecosystem. According to the book Climate Change: Biological and Human 
Aspects by climatologist Jonathan Cowie, *we are biological creatures that 
are involved in, and dependent on, many biological systems, which in turn 
are affected by climate.” Humanity uses natural resources whose exploita- 
tion brings changes to local ecosystems — by deforestation, overexploitation 
of arable land, meadows, tropical rainforests, and currently also oceans, 
and also by expanding the settlement network. Currently, concrete covers 
a surface of the Earth which is the size of France, or even, according to 
pessimists, of India. Each year, 12 million hectares of arable land are lost. 
Forests are shrinking, especially rainforests in Indonesia and the Amazon. 
Nature reserves free from human intervention are disappearing. Humanity 
is already using 20% more resources than nature is able to regenerate 
(WWF, 2012). Human economic activity has already led to the fragmenta- 
tion of natural environment, chemical pollution, and the presence in new 
habitats of species which are foreign to a given ecosystem. Species of fauna 
and flora, which live in various ecosystems, lose their habitats, biodiversity 
decreases, and there is human intervention into biogeochemical cycles — the 
circulation of coal or oxygen, or the hydrological cycle. A kind of free mar- 
ket has emerged which can be used by various species, especially pathogens. 


> 
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It is easy to find a vehicle for increasing expansion between species (SARS- 
CoV-2 probably travelled the following way: bat=>civet=>man). 

In a world without pandemics, the dogma about the primacy of the econ- 
omy, driven by the need to overcome the barrier of demand, must not apply. 
The GDP criterion is fallible. The effects of economic processes reach fur- 
ther than market exchange, especially monetary exchange: those are mainly 
environmental costs, which are not taken into account in the price of prod- 
ucts. The social value of a profession may significantly differ from its market 
valuation. One thing is certain: nowadays, no society is able to carry on its 
own the burden of external effects of the great civilisation success of indus- 
trialisation and capitalism. The coronavirus and the pandemic remind us of 
this truth. 

The pandemic has made us aware of great opportunities and threats to 
security connected with the development of personalised mass communica- 
tion on the internet and the solutions of the digital civilisation (Rydlewski, 
2021a). It has become a time of alert for e-government and e-administration 
solutions. This also concerns the functioning of the security systems them- 
selves. The experience gathered during the fight against the pandemic has 
brought to light the strategic importance of: internet access, the ability to use 
interactive online communication by the society, and guaranteeing electronic 
commerce security. In this context, the state is facing strategic challenges 
related to cybersecurity and information security. Valuable new opportuni- 
ties are accompanied by frictions and dysfunctions that need to be addressed 
by particular states, which go beyond technology and concern fundamental 
values and rights and freedoms. Areas of friction include relations between 
freedom and privacy on the one hand and security on the other; online infor- 
mation war; pathological links between politics and technology; techno- 
logical war disrupting international order, the security of data, and online 
contacts; and individuals’ and states’ dependence on digital tools. 

In a strategic perspective, there is a chance that in particular states the 
pandemic crisis has been won for the future (MacKenzie, 2020a) and has 
become an opportunity to free the security systems of ineffective solu- 
tions with shortcomings and limitations. However, in order to achieve it, 
the phase of intervention should be followed by the phase of thoughtful 
modernisation of security systems. In this case, the key role will be played 
by the ability to treat policies such as health policy or scientific policy not 
as competitive to economic policy, but as a prerequisite for stability and 
development. The pandemic may be treated as a test of usability of scien- 
tific research and the implementations of development projects. Without 
vaccines, the world would now be in an entirely different place. However, 
this concerns not only research on the tools which are important directly 
in the context of combating the pandemic and its effects, but also social 
science research regarding matters related to identifying the principles 
governing the actions of individuals, entire social groups and countries in 
conditions of crisis. 
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6 The impact of the pandemic on 
the development of international 
relations 
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Wiesław Lizak, and Marzena Walkowiak 


6.1 The impact of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic on international 
cooperation 


International relations play a key role in addressing global issues. The 
world entered the third decade of the 21st century in the shadow of the 
COVID-19 pandemic, which has noticeably affected the shape of interna- 
tional relations. The consequences of the pandemic relate to all aspects of 
human activity and to most areas of the functioning of the state. Blockades, 
quarantines, and border closures led to many negative consequences and 
disrupted the proper functioning of societies. In addition to repercussions 
on the health system, the economy, and public security, the consequences 
of the pandemic also include disruption of international cooperation among 
states and non-state actors. There is a slowdown in joint international 
efforts for sustainable development in the world, and in interactions among 
countries in many regions. International research cooperation, on the other 
hand, is accelerating. In addition, one should take into account an increase 
in national egoism, a slowdown in European integration processes, and an 
increase in internal disputes. The international response to the crisis has 
revealed weaknesses resulting from too little international cooperation. 
International cooperation has for many years been a prerequisite for 
maintaining global security and for the effective implementation of sustain- 
able development goals. This cooperation is carried out at many levels: state, 
local government, and non-state actors. Progressive globalisation processes 
gradually influencing the formation of the so-called information societies 
have significantly contributed to the strengthening of interstate relations in 
all aspects. However, the created interstate relations and dependencies have 
been tested by the outbreak of the SARS-CoV-2 virus pandemic. People 
around the world have suffered, in terms of both health and disruption of 
social norms and behaviours. At the intergovernmental level, this affected 
the ability and willingness to cooperate. Assumed international policy objec- 
tives had to temporarily give way to implemented tasks arising from the fight 
against the pandemic. Representatives of individual countries were fully 
focused on the ongoing mitigation of the negative effects of the epidemic 
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emergency at the national level. Moreover, the varied (diversified) policies 
of individual government administrations in introducing and limiting social 
and economic restrictions incited international public opinion to criticism of 
one another. It should be noted, however, that efforts to develop an effective 
drug or vaccine for COVID-19 have been made both at the level of indi- 
vidual countries and through international cooperation. The very invention 
of an effective vaccine has proved to be a challenge to interstate relations. 
Limited quantities of vaccine and the emerging dilemma between the need 
to effectively solicit as large a supply of vaccine as possible for one's own 
nation (in line with public expectations) and the need to fulfil standards 
of interstate solidarity became a major challenge and test for international 
cooperation. International research cooperation is an important part of 
modern science. The trend of internationalisation of research is becoming 
a prominent feature of the new global geography of science (Olechnicka 
et al., 2019). As Mukhisa Kituyi, Secretary-General of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), points out, we learn 
more and faster together — and the pandemic highlights the key role of 
international collaboration at the intersection of science and technology." 
In recent months, doctors, researchers, epidemiologists, and scientists repre- 
senting almost every field of knowledge around the world have worked tire- 
lessly together to tackle the COVID-19 pandemic outbreak. Mukhisa Kituyi 
also recalls that a team of Chinese and Australian scientists published the 
first genome of the new virus, and the genetic map was made freely available 
to scientists worldwide. 

The blueprint for joint international efforts for “people, planet and 
prosperity” are the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) adopted by 
resolution of the UN General Assembly on 25 September 2015 in New 
York (Resolution adopted by, 2015). A recent UN report, Tbe Sustainable 
Development Goals Report 2020, confirmed concerns about the threats to 
the achievement of the above goals in the wake of the COVID-19 pandemic. 
As indicated in this document, the COVID-19 pandemic caused an unprec- 
edented crisis, causing major disruptions to the SDGs, with the world's 
poorest and most vulnerable being most affected (Sustainable Development 
Goals Report, 2020). Furthermore, the report indicated that the COVID-19 
pandemic contributed to growing food insecurity, environmental deteriora- 
tion, and increased inequality. It was estimated that over 71 million peo- 
ple would be pushed into extreme poverty according to data from the year 
2020. The severe increase in unemployment caused by the epidemic crisis 
has been highlighted. The UN predicts that as a result of the COVID-19 
crisis, global human development, as expressed by the Human Development 
Index (HDI), which measures education, health, and living standards in 
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countries, will decline for the first time since it was first measured in 1990 
(UNDP, 2020). It highlighted the problem of more than one billion slum 
dwellers worldwide who are more vulnerable to COVID-19, suffering from 
lack of adequate housing, lack of running water at home, shared toilets, 
and limited or non-existent waste management systems. Moreover, the 
results of a global study dedicated to the impacts of COVID-19, published 
by UNRISD with participation from 82 countries, “confirm the narrative 
that — as a result of lockdowns — many people around the world have faced 
a terrible choice between lives and livelihoods” (Ladd 8x Bortolotti, 2020). 

Meanwhile, at the European Union level, sharing information with 
Chinese researchers has become a new priority. The European Centre 
for Disease Prevention and Control (ECDC) has been cooperating (under 
a memorandum of understanding) with the Chinese Center for Disease 
Control and Prevention for years, so the experts defined a legal framework 
for cooperation and were in regular contact (Orłowska et al., 2021). In the 
face of the COVID-19 pandemic, individual countries adopted their own 
independent policies to combat the negative effects of the crisis. Often the 
governments of one region did not establish cooperation and did not unify 
their actions in this regard. This was the attitude adopted by the Nordic 
countries. Their actions were not coordinated. While Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, and Norway pursued a strict policy of implementing restrictions, 
Sweden adopted the opposite model of combating the pandemic. Sweden 
limited its response to recommendations and information policy. The lack 
of a coordinated response between neighbouring societies was important 
because cooperation would have helped minimise the damage to economic 
activity. If all Scandinavian countries managed to keep the rate of new infec- 
tions low, with little strain on hospitals, common borders could be main- 
tained (Hedlund, 2021). 

The different and uncoordinated policies of the Nordic countries have 
had serious consequences. In the social media, nationalist resentment began 
to surface, resulting, for example, in demands to close the borders with 
Sweden, which had a very liberal policy towards a rapidly developing pan- 
demic. Relations among the Nordic societies deteriorated, which had a huge 
impact on mutual cooperation at all levels. As a result, the four remaining 
Nordic countries eventually went so far as to close their borders. The effect 
of imposing quarantine on travellers from Sweden was the deepening of the 
economic downturn. The lack of a common Nordic response to the pan- 
demic has also caused serious disruption to cross-border integration, which 
is so important for cooperation among the countries in the region. 

The situation of the Nordic countries is just one example of the deepen- 
ing divisions among some countries following the outbreak of the COVID- 
19 pandemic. The resulting global epidemic crisis has highlighted and 
exacerbated many weaknesses in international relations, including within 
other forums for bilateral and multilateral cooperation such as the Visegrad 
Group, the Weimar Group, but also much wider within ASEAN and the 
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European Union. In conclusion, the COVID-19 pandemic is one of the 
greatest challenges to the global community and world security since the 
harrowing experience of the outbreak of two world wars. In their after- 
math, world leaders decided to work together through multilateral inter- 
national cooperation and to ensure peace, prosperity, and security for the 
global community. Currently struggling with the COVID-19 pandemic, all 
actors in international relations hope to develop a supranational system to 
prevent similar epidemics. The crisis caused by the COVID-19 pandemic 
is a watershed moment for the world, with many implications in all areas 
of the functioning of states. Its consequences also relate to international 
cooperation and interstate relations. The global response to the epidemic 
has revealed and exacerbated new problems and hitherto unknown issues. 
International work on sustainable development in the world has come to 
a halt. The ambitious goals of minimising the development gap among 
societies, combating poverty, hunger, and climate change had to be post- 
poned. Relations between states in many regions have also deteriorated. 
The different, inconsistent ways in which many governments implemented 
(socially unpopular) restrictions exacerbated the differences among socie- 
ties. A positive effect of the outbreak of the pandemic was the accelera- 
tion of international research cooperation. The COVID-19 pandemic has 
changed the life of the international community in many areas. It has also 
exposed many weaknesses in individual countries and governments that had 
not been recognised before the emergence of the SARS-CoV-2 coronavirus. 
Both experts and governments have begun to pay special attention to global 
health security, which until now has not been given the attention it deserves, 
giving way, for example, to military and economic security and even envi- 
ronmental security. Global cooperation on health security, which was initi- 
ated during the COVID-19 pandemic, will undoubtedly continue, and it is 
to be hoped that this will make it possible to protect against the effects of 
epidemics and pandemics predicted in the future. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is worth bearing in mind that it has happened, not infrequently, that 
the most noble expectations have fallen short of the brutal pragmatics of 
interpersonal relations at the level of dynamically changing circumstances 
affecting the actual shape of international relations. 


6.2 The global pandemic and transatlantic relations 


Transatlantic relations during the most difficult period of the global pan- 
demic (as of August 2021) were determined by the presidencies of Donald 
Trump and Joe Biden, whose visions for international cooperation and the 
form of combating the virus differed radically. The beginning and the peak 
of the global pandemic occurred when the Trump administration was in 
power in the United States, which was of fundamental importance for trans- 
atlantic relations. Already during the election campaign, D. Trump became 
known as a politician undermining the existing principles of international 
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cooperation and striving for political and economic nationalism understood 
as the implementation and defence of American interests. In a speech deliv- 
ered on 27 April 2016, he clearly stated that “No country has ever pros- 
pered that failed to put its own interests first. (...) The nation-state remains 
the true foundation for happiness and harmony” (Transcript of Donald 
Trump’s, 2016). American nationalism understood in this way was best 
reflected by the slogan “America First,” which at the same time suggested 
changes in existing international cooperation and a retreat of the United 
States from the processes of globalisation. 

The views and conduct of foreign policy by President Trump and 
his administration directly influenced transatlantic relations. Close to 
the European Union, multilateral cooperation contradicted the new US 
administration’s vision of international relations. D. Trump repeatedly 
criticised multilateral institutions; threatened to cut funding to the UN; 
withdrew the United States from, among others, the climate agreement, 
the UN Human Rights Council, the Trans-Pacific Agreement, and the Iran 
nuclear deal; suspended negotiations on multilateral trade agreements 
with the EU; and paralysed the World Trade Organisation’s (WTO) dis- 
pute settlement system by blocking the appointment of new members to 
the Appellate Body. 

Trump has openly supported Brexit by calling it a “great victory,” ques- 
tioned the legitimacy of alliances such as NATO, announced the with- 
drawal of US troops from Germany, devalued Germany and Chancellor 
Angela Merkel’s leadership position, and treated the European Union itself 
as a trade enemy that has exploited the United States in trade. The Trump 
administration’s trade protectionism triumphed when the US introduced 
tariffs on steel and aluminium exports to the United States from 8 March 
2018. The decision was felt not only by the EU, Canada, or Mexico (sub- 
ject to tariffs since 1 June 2018) accounting for around 40% of steel and 
aluminium exports to the United States, but also by South Korea, Russia, 
China, Brazil, and the United Arab Emirates. In response, the European 
Union imposed retaliatory tariffs on selected US goods (including clothing, 
leather and sports shoes, cigars, peanut butter, corn, alcohols) worth a total 
of EUR 2.8 billion. Both sides have also filed complaints with the World 
Trade Organization. Canada and Mexico took an analogous position on the 
tariffs. The following year, the Americans, in retaliation for unauthorised 
financial aid to European aircraft manufacturer Airbus, increased tariffs on 
EU goods worth a total of USD 7.5 billion (including wine, civil aircrafts, 
selected types of cheese, olive oil, oranges, seafood, clothing, whisky). 
The Trump administration decided to take this step after receiving WTO 
approval, despite the fact that back in 2018 the US president and European 
Commission president Jean Claude Juncker agreed that the United States 
would not introduce new tariffs for the time being, and instead the EU 
agreed to increase imports from the United States of, among other things, 
soybeans and liquefied natural gas (Werner, 2018). Nevertheless, the threat 
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of US tariffs on cars from the EU hung over transatlantic trade relations, 
which could ignite a trade war. 

US policy under President D. Trump has led to a deterioration in trans- 
atlantic relations not seen since the end of World War II. Until the outbreak 
of the global pandemic, in just the first three years of Trump's presidency, 
transatlantic relations, which since their establishment have always sup- 
ported and implemented the values of the liberal international order such 
as freedom, democracy, the rule of law, human rights and free trade, were 
severely undermined. 

The announcement of a new coronavirus pandemic by the World Health 
Organisation on 11 March 2020 did not contribute to changing the transat- 
lantic relationship. On the contrary, D. Trump ruthlessly blamed Europe for 
the spread of the virus in the United States and imposed a 30-day entry ban 
on people coming to the United States from 26 Schengen countries. Despite 
the global threat of a COVID-19 pandemic requiring the cooperation of 
states and international organisations, relations between the United States 
and the EU have not changed. Moreover, there was no US-EU cooperation 
contributing to a more effective fight against the pandemic. States reacted 
selfishly by introducing, as the EU did, export restrictions on selected medi- 
cal supplies, including masks and hazmat suits, or, as the United States did, 
by buying up available stocks of the drug Remdesivir, which helps severely 
ill COVID-19 patients. The vaccine arms race also failed to bring together 
forces from both sides of the Atlantic, and the so-called vaccine nationalism 
became a tool of diplomacy. 

The pandemic did not change D. Trump's approach to multilateral coop- 
eration, in contrast to the European Union, which took a number of actions 
at the international level. While D. Trump adopted unilateral actions during 
the pandemic and openly criticised the World Health Organisation for inad- 
equately responding to the pandemic outbreak and serving Chinese inter- 
ests, the European Union sought to play a leadership role in the global fight 
against the pandemic. It was the first to respond to WHO’s call for joint 
global action on 6 April 2020, first by formulating a global response to the 
pandemic, then by creating Team Europe with EUR 36 billion in funding to 
fight the pandemic, co-organising the Global Response Summit with coun- 
tries such as Canada, the UK, Japan, Norway, and Saudi Arabia, and partner 
organisations such as the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, the Wellcome 
Trust, and the World Bank Group, among others. The Summit has so far 
been the most important global event bringing together many countries and 
international and non-governmental organisations to work together to fight 
the pandemic. The event (4 May 2020) was attended by China, but lacked 
countries such as the United States, Russia, Brazil, and India. Furthermore, as 
one of the largest humanitarian donors, the EU actively supported the United 
Nations Global Humanitarian Response Plan, promoted vaccine research 
and global equitable access through the COVAX programme, and, as a lead- 
ing player in the international trade system, the EU took action to support the 
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continuity of supply of goods. The United States and the EU during the pan- 
demic and the presidency of D. Trump participated jointly in only three inter- 
national initiatives. The first two were undertaken in the framework of the 
G20 and concerned supporting the poorest countries, in turn, on the issues 
of debt service suspension in the middle of the pandemic (15 April 2020) and 
food security (23 April 2020). The third initiative, launched in response to 
an appeal by WTO, WHO, and FAO (Food and Agriculture Organisation), 
concerned supporting open and predictable trade in agricultural and food 
products during the pandemic (22 April 2020) (Schmucker, 2020). 

In contrast to D. Trump, the new US president, Joe Biden, noted that a 
global pandemic requires global cooperation. In his first US foreign policy 
speech, J. Biden spoke of “restoring American engagement internationally 
and earn back our leadership position, to catalyze global action on shared 
challenges” (Remarks by President Biden, 2021). A very strong emphasis 
on the role of diplomacy, international alliances together with a declaration 
on regaining US credibility and the “return of America” conditions a real 
chance for the normalisation of transatlantic relations. In his first days in 
office, the new president proved his commitment to international coopera- 
tion by signing, among other things, a document initiating the process of 
re-accession of the US to the climate agreement and a regulation suspending 
US exit from WHO. At the same time, the US administration announced its 
renewed commitment to the work of the UN Commission on Human Rights 
and decided to join the international COVAX programme of production 
and distribution of vaccines, pledging to support the programme with the 
sum of USD 4 billion, of which the first half was to be delivered immedi- 
ately, and the second — in 2021 and 2022 — depending on the implementa- 
tion of the promises of suppliers and the vaccine distribution programme 
(Biden Administration Reengages, 2021). 

The EU-US summit of 15 June 2021, held after a seven-year hiatus, 
proved that the US-EU dialogue has returned to a level familiar in the world 
of diplomacy; however, the most important interests of both sides remain 
unchanged, and it is too early to speculate about a historic turn in mutual 
relations. On two very important issues, for both the European Union and 
the United States, no progress has been made. These are, above all, the settle- 
ment of trade disputes and the fight against the pandemic. While a five-year 
truce was reached in the Boeing—Airbus dispute, in the case of aluminium 
and steel tariffs and retaliatory measures it was only possible to reach a con- 
clusion committing the parties to do their utmost to find a comprehensive 
solution to trade disputes and to rebuild transatlantic trade relations by the 
end of the year (2021) (EU-US Summit Statement, 2021).* The launch of 


2 On the occasion of the G20 summit in Rome on 30-31 October 2021, the United States 
and the EU agreed to remove tariffs on aluminium and steel, ending the trade dispute that 
determines transatlantic relations. 
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the Trade and Technology Council is certainly a good start for the renewed 
transatlantic partnership in the economic dimension; however, the follow- 
ing years will verify to what extent it is to be a tool for expanding bilateral 
trade, investments, and technologies and strengthening the position of the 
United States and the EU in the global economy, and to what extent it is to 
be an instrument used to fight the growing position of China in the techno- 
logical dimension (e.g. 5G network). Similarly, on the issue of combating 
the pandemic, both the EU and the United States pledged cooperation to 
promote equitable access to vaccines and vaccinate at least two-thirds of 
the world’s population by the end of 2022, but transatlantic relations on 
this issue were determined by a “patent dispute.” President J. Biden called 
on pharmaceutical companies to revoke vaccine patents against COVID-19, 
while the European Commission called on President Biden to abolish the 
US vaccine export ban and defended vaccine patents. Leaving aside which 
option is more appropriate for the global fight against the pandemic, one 
thing is certain. In addition to revoking vaccine patents, additional meas- 
ures are needed, including countries such as the United States and the UK 
lifting their export bans on vaccines and on ingredients for their manufac- 
turing. The US administration’s global vaccine sharing strategy, presented 
on 3 June 2021, is certainly a new deal in the vaccine diplomatic game. 
However, it will not strengthen the renewed transatlantic partnership; on 
the contrary, the United States, which is supposed to be “the vaccine arsenal 
for the world,” is weakening the European Union’s position as a leader in 
the global fight against the pandemic and is competing with China in the 
vaccine race. 

The joint statement of the EU-US Summit also includes issues on which 
both sides have convergent positions. These include climate issues; strength- 
ening cooperation for reform of WHO and WTO; pursuit of a sustainable 
and balanced global recovery in accordance with the UN Agenda; support 
for developing countries; strengthening of democracy, peace, and security; 
and the need for a firm stance against Russia’s actions. The pandemic can be 
a reason to strengthen transatlantic cooperation on security and defence. The 
United States has already accepted the EU’s invitation to join the European 
PESCO “Military Mobility” project, and both sides have expressed unwa- 
vering support for solid NATO-EU cooperation. In the context of threats 
such as the pandemic, the United States and the EU should increase the 
capacity of NATO in the future, which should include the spread of viruses 
in its security strategy and provide assistance by building up stocks of medi- 
cal equipment (Donfried & Ischinger, 2020). 

The topic that will determine transatlantic relations to the greatest extent 
in the near future, however, is the rising position of China. According to a 
US intelligence report of 13 April 2021, China seeks global power and is 
increasingly becoming an equal competitor challenging the United States in 
many fields. The COVID-19 pandemic has intensified the US-China global 
rivalry, so now the Americans are seeking to create a coalition of democratic 
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states to balance the rising China, economically, militarily, and technologi- 
cally. However, the idea of an alliance of democracies is sold in a “different 
package,” with the message that only liberal democracies acting together 
are able to meet global challenges, and that the rules of trade and technol- 
ogy that govern the 21st-century world should be set by free market democ- 
racies, not by China or other autocracies (Press Briefing, 2021). Whether the 
European Union will remain neutral in the US-China rivalry is difficult to 
estimate. The pandemic and D. Trump’s inept response to COVID-19 made 
the EU stop believing in the US leadership role and start looking for its own 
way in the face of new challenges. The return of the European Union to the 
idea of strategic autonomy understood as the ability to respond indepen- 
dently to crises and threats may mean that the Union, as Josep Borell stated, 
in order to “avoid becoming entrenched between the US and China, the EU 
should deal with them in its own way: it should look at the world from its 
own point of view, defending its values and interests, and using the instru- 
ments of power available to it” (European Parliament, 2020). This will 
mean that the EU will have to redefine its values and interests on the inter- 
national stage. However, every EU decision in the context of the US-China 
rivalry will have an impact on the state of transatlantic relations, including 
even a scenario in which the price for US support of NATO will be the EU’s 
alignment with the US strategy towards China (Walt, 2019). 

President D. Trump had led to a huge breach in transatlantic relations. 
The pandemic did not contribute to mutual cooperation to combat it, and 
today one can only speculate what the fight against the virus would have 
looked like if the United States and the EU had jointly initiated mechanisms 
to combat COVID-19 and worked to strengthen WHO and the interna- 
tional vaccination programme. Paradoxically, this has strengthened the EU, 
which has realised that, regardless of who is in power in America, it must 
identify its own interests and defend them. However, the problem may be 
the divergent interests of individual EU Member States, which will undoubt- 
edly weaken the EU’s response to global challenges such as China, Russia, 
Iran, North Korea, disinformation, or climate change. President Biden, 
despite assurances of his commitment to the role of international coopera- 
tion, has concentrated in the first 100 days of his presidency on the US vac- 
cination programme. He has not led to a dramatic change in transatlantic 
relations, and the unresolved trade disputes initiated under President Trump 
cast a shadow over the EU-US relations. It is also difficult to find joint EU- 
US initiatives to combat the pandemic and to influence a fairer distribution 
of vaccines worldwide. 

However, the effects of the pandemic will be felt in the near future. Saving 
states’ own economies, struggling for the survival of national health sys- 
tems, mounting states’ debt, humanitarian and migration crises, and climate 
change are just some of the challenges that could spark social and political 
unrest in many countries around the world and lead to global instability. In 
the face of these challenges, a strong transatlantic alliance based on a more 
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symmetrical relationship needs a new start, as it is the only fair and rational 
solution not only for mutual benefit but also to guarantee a more stable 
post-pandemic world. 


6.3 The impact of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic on the 
development of the New Silk Road in Eurasia and Africa 


The New Silk Road, i.e. the flagship project of the People's Republic of 
China, is a specific formula for exporting economic and social solutions 
developed in the Middle Kingdom to other countries in Central Asia, 
Europe, and Africa. The question arises, therefore, whether the global pan- 
demic caused by the unrestricted spread of the new SARS-CoV-2 virus (and 
its subsequent variants) has also hit one of the fundamental projects of Red 
China. Referring to the Chinese cultural codes determining the perception 
and way of thinking about international reality, one can safely assume that 
this kind of “minor” (a few years) problems are included in the process 
of project implementation even without specifying their exact causes and 
consequent effects. For example, in the European Union there are coun- 
tries whose authorities contributed to blocking some elements of invest- 
ments related to the construction of the New Silk Road. Beijing’s response 
has, for the most part, been very parsimonious and even politically and 
economically restrained. In many other cultures, blocking the realisation of 
a strategic project would be considered a reason to exacerbate mutual rela- 
tions or even apply various pressures and eventually even sanctions. From 
the Chinese perspective, this is a temporary problem, at worst as long as a 
given political option is in power in the country (after all, it may also hap- 
pen that a different faction takes power or simply new people coming from 
the ruling option, but with a completely different approach to the Chinese 
project). The Chinese are well aware of this and prefer to wait these few 
years calmly, rather than provoke a crisis that could lead to an almost open 
conflict in mutual relations, which could adversely affect the success of the 
project even in the long term (Gornikiewicz & Zelkowski, 2020). Similarly, 
the effects of the COVID-19 pandemic were treated as a temporary problem 
only delaying the hitherto planned pace of the New Silk Road implementa- 
tion. On the other hand, policymakers in Beijing would not be themselves if 
they did not try to gain every possible advantage from the crisis, following 
the principle that wise people get rich in times of prosperity, but fortunes 
are built only during crises. 

Following the initial shock of the outbreak of the pandemic and the 
introduction of a global “lockdown,” together with numerous difficulties in 
air and, even more so, sea transport, the transport of goods by rail gradu- 
ally began to increase. From January to May 2021 alone, for example, con- 
tainer traffic between China and the European Union almost doubled. Only 
a slightly smaller increase was recorded for goods sent on the same route 
from the European Union to China. In the whole of 2020, the increase in 
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rail freight capacity reached 546.9 thousand TEU, which was largely due 
to reaching the maximum of the infrastructure and logistics capacity at 
the time (according to ULTC ERA with 90% of the rail container traffic 
between the PRC and the EU). Accordingly, the Russian railways, which 
are a fundamental component of the New Silk Road architecture, began to 
develop their own capabilities in the area in question this year, including 
opening alternative rail links, with the aim of being able to secure a carriage 
of one million TEUs (TEU) by 2025. 

In total, despite the restrictions resulting from the pandemic, the EU’s 
trade volume with China increased by two percentage points and, conse- 
quently, there was a deficit in the availability of free containers on the mar- 
ket. As a result, container rental prices to the whole of Europe have started 
to rise. The price can even fluctuate by up to 10% of its previous value 
within a week. The choice of rail transport was influenced not only by the 
much faster delivery time and price (as an alternative to the hitherto wide- 
spread transfer by sea), but also by the restrictions on ocean trade due to the 
prevailing pandemic situation. While the world held its breath, preoccupied 
by the global pandemic, Beijing’s flagship project found an ideal applica- 
tion, which had a very positive impact on the rapid development in the area 
of rail transport. It is hard to imagine a better exemplification of the New 
Silk Road idea in the economic pragmatics of international markets during 
the global crisis (Czubiński, 2021; Przybylski, 2021). 

It is therefore worth looking at how the pandemic has affected interna- 
tional relations in this area as well. Moving from China towards Europe, it is 
worth starting with Central Asia. This area now encompasses Kazakhstan, 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan, and almost since 
the dawn of the Chinese empire has always enjoyed the understandable 
interest of the rulers of the Middle Kingdom. Dominion over this area 
ensured China not only peace on its borders, but also control over the flow 
of goods, services, and people. The inability to even partially control this 
area would have been just as troublesome as the inability to ensure complete 
security from the East and South China Seas. In other words, Central Asia 
was and is strategically important for the pursuit of China's vital interests. 
In recent years, another, no less important reason has been added, namely 
the deeper possibility of controlling the situation in Xinjiang, where sepa- 
ratist tendencies are still very much alive (Rogers, 2018). Thus, controlling 
the province’s international surroundings makes it much easier to secure 
Chinese interests in the area. Afghanistan will soon be overrun again by 
Taliban forces, which means that it may, after a short period of stability, be 
interested in supporting centrifugal forces in Xinjiang, among others, which 
support would necessarily have to be provided precisely by Central Asia 
(Tariq et al., 2020). 

An important building block in the vision of mutual benefits among 
Beijing and the capitals of particular states is the possibility of mutual ben- 
efits arising from the disposal of energy resources and the development of 
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infrastructure for this purpose. In return, the countries of Central Asia gain 
access to the most lucrative trade route with the opportunity to develop not 
only their own supply but also their own demand. In other words, along 
with the growing importance of the New Silk Road, the level of affluence 
of the inhabitants of these developing countries is also expected to grow, in 
exchange for raw materials supplied to China in the form of oil and natu- 
ral gas (the supply of energy obtained from these two sources is expected 
to double in the Middle Kingdom in the next two decades). The result is a 
coherence of political and economic vision, which explains why, despite 
pandemic constraints, the New Silk Road cooperation across Central Asia 
has been gaining unabated momentum since 2019 (Toktogulova & Zhuang, 
2020; Dudkiewicz, 2021). 

Moving on to Europe, here, the demand, but also the supply, for goods 
transported bi-directionally along the New Silk Road is also increasing by 
leaps and bounds. This is due to the COVID-19 pandemic-induced reduc- 
tion in air and sea transport traffic. At the same time, the pre-pandemic 
market of consumer needs has by no means slowed down, but has moved 
from public and office spaces to private homes. However, the river of goods 
still has to flow in both directions, which also positively influenced the 
economic rationale for the development of the New Silk Road in Europe. 
On the other hand, due to the enormous emphasis placed on the need to 
combat the epidemic in public spaces, much less has been said about the 
possible dangers of strengthening the Chinese flagship project in Europe 
— probably also because, among other things, the project has managed to 
maintain a relatively decent balance of supply and demand in individual EU 
countries. China has ceased to be just a supplier of raw materials or cheap 
parts (including sub-assemblies), and is becoming a leading supplier of 
complex equipment, machinery, and the most advanced technologies. This 
means that developing European countries, in contrast to developed coun- 
tries, increasingly understand the need to participate in the great project of 
the Middle Kingdom, regardless of internal fears and political animosities. 
Exclusion from this project at one’s own request means lack of access to 
many benefits accelerating the development of individual countries — for 
example, Poland alone may gain nearly USD 48 billion if it participates in 
the construction of the New Silk Road (Woźniak, 2021; Ignatowicz, 2020). 

The economic benefits of becoming involved in China's strategic project 
seem obvious, but on the other hand they are indirectly linked to the need 
for political restraint in the so-called "internal Chinese affairs,” such as the 
issue of Xinjiang, Hong Kong, Tibet, and Taiwan. Moreover, there is con- 
cern that China, even against its own economic interests, could in the future 
use its growing economic ties to exert political pressure on the EU states (as 
it happened in the past, for example, in the case of Sino-Vietnamese rela- 
tions in the last century). The COVID-19 pandemic had a negative impact 
on the economies of all European countries, making investment offers from 
the Middle Kingdom take on added significance. The Italian government 
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initially succumbed to their spell in 2019, but soon, under pressure from the 
rest of the EU, it changed its front and began successively blocking Chinese 
investment in its own country. In this front of scepticism towards Chinese 
investments that are part of the great New Silk Road initiative, Germany, 
France, and, of course, the aforementioned Italy play the most important 
role in the European Union. Apart from considerations of a political and 
pro-humanitarian nature, there are mainly very pragmatic reasons behind 
this stance, such as the desire to ensure protection for one’s own economy 
against too close an integration with that of the Middle Kingdom. These 
countries are also exerting pressure on other EU Member States in this 
respect to also be very cautious in accepting Chinese investments and the 
development of the New Silk Road on their own territory (Wagener et al., 
2020). 

Even Belarus could not resist Chinese influence, and now Ukraine is 
increasingly falling into the spiral of economic interdependence (Samakhavets 
& Hrechyshkina, 2020). This is reminiscent of a situation in which the 
hard core of the European Union is very slowly but methodically being sur- 
rounded by Chinese investments clustering and supporting the New Silk 
Road increasingly tied to Beijing’s political and economic interests. The 
pandemic has actually accelerated this process on the economic side, and the 
Chinese, being diplomatic by nature, are so far not linking political motives 
to this process. Meanwhile, it is to be expected that at the right moment 
they may play this card, which, it must be said, only excites the admiration 
of experts who study the complexity of the matter of international relations. 

Finally, it is worth looking at the last part of the world to which the New 
Silk Road leads, namely North Africa. Here, as on the entire continent, a 
permanent and almost unlimited investment process is under way, with the 
end of the Belt and Road merely being the proverbial “icing on the cake.” 
The ruling elites of the African states are indebting their own countries in 
exchange for the development of infrastructure serving, on the one hand, 
the development of raw material exploitation, the creation of a new mar- 
ket, and the slow rise in the standard of living of the inhabitants (buyers 
of Chinese goods must, as consumers, be able to purchase them). On the 
other hand, most Chinese companies (mainly various manufacturing and 
mining enterprises) employ Chinese people to a limited extent, using work- 
ers drawn from the local population. In the opinion of Chinese managers, 
the local population is not capable of working to Chinese standards. At the 
same time, the Chinese run numerous schools in Africa, where they edu- 
cate the young generation according to their own expectations (including 
learning Chinese), which is likely to reverse the proportion of employees 
on the labour market in the future and, at the same time, really contribute 
to increasing the wealth of these societies (School Construction, 2013) — in 
line with the Chinese vision of growth and prosperity announced in the last 
century by Deng Xiaoping. Whether this process ultimately turns out to be 
positive or negative for African societies should be judged by the people of 
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this vast continent themselves and by history. In conclusion, in the case of 
African countries involved in the New Silk Road, there can be no question 
of any slowdown in Chinese investment potentially triggered by a global 
pandemic. Currently, the New Silk Road has covered Senegal, Morocco, 
Egypt, Nigeria, Angola, South Africa, Mozambique, Tanzania, Kenya, and 
Ethiopia. 

The New Silk Road is a massive project, the outline of which is slowly 
emerging from the mists of conjecture. The enormity of this undertaking 
may thrill or terrify, but it is rather difficult to imagine it stopping. When 
completed, it will encompass not only China, Central Asia, Europe, and 
South Africa, but also South Asia, North Asia, West Asia, the Arabian 
Peninsula (the nucleus of the future infrastructure is already in place in Saudi 
Arabia), and all of Africa. Goods will circulate over the largest land area on 
the planet and their movement will be directly managed from Beijing. In 
the final phase, it will probably no longer matter whether the route passes 
through a particular country or not, as the economy of each country will 
already be directly and indirectly linked to the route. According to the 
principle — even if someone else controls international finance, it is equally 
important who controls the tracks on which all the goods move. Thus, as 
has been shown, the COVID-19 pandemic outside the western part of the 
European Union has not only not slowed down the pace of development of 
the New Silk Road, but has even contributed to its accelerated development. 
The global crisis arrived, which the decision-makers of the Middle Kingdom 
were able to exploit perfectly for their own purposes, proving that probably 
already their flagship project, according to the American saying dedicated to 
the largest banks and corporations operating in times of crisis, "is too big to 
fall down.” However, it would be more correct to say that the Chinese Silk 
Road is already too big and too fast to come to a sudden halt. 

COVID-19 has left its mark on the Chinese economy, which can be 
clearly seen in the fact that the Middle Kingdom's GDP fell by 6.8% in 
2020 compared to the previous year. It is worth noting that this is the 
worst result since 1992. In China, the threat posed by the risk of the spread 
of the pandemic has been taken very seriously, so the successive restric- 
tions which have been introduced have had a negative impact on economic 
indicators in almost all areas of the country’s economic activity. In the first 
quarter of 2020, declines were recorded: consumption by 19%, industrial 
production by 8.4%, exports by 11.4%, imports by 0.7%, and investments 
by 16.1%. A gentle rebound from the downward trend was observed at the 
end of the quarter in April 2020. The authorities of the People's Republic 
of China have taken a number of measures to support the observed and 
more acutely noticeable economic progress by investing in infrastructure, 
financially stimulating the market for new technologies (including 5G and 
AI), increasing the liquidity of the banking sector, and stimulating dying 
consumption. A much larger stream of financing is to be diverted from for- 
eign markets, to the domestic market, which constraints are also to affect 
the New Silk Road (Wnukowski & Przychodniak, 2020). Since September 
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2020, there has been economic growth as a result of the indicated stimula- 
tion of the economy and the post-epidemic gradual lifting of restrictions. 
As a result, in 2021 the Chinese economy recorded single-digit growth 
comparing with 2019 and double-digit if we refer to the period of sud- 
den decline in the first quarter of 2020 (Czego nie mówi, 2021). During 
the 2019-2020 transition period, when the Middle Kingdom deliberately 
froze its own economy, this approach did not negatively affect the fur- 
ther development of the New Silk Road. It can therefore be assumed that 
the implementation and development phase of the flagship project of the 
People's Republic of China is already so advanced that not only has it not 
been harmed by the global recession resulting from COVID-19, but even 
that Beijing is not forced to over-invest in the project to ensure its fur- 
ther development. The New Silk Road has survived the global COVID-19 
pandemic and the severe economic consequences it caused in the Middle 
Kingdom. It has become independent of external support, gaining self-suf- 
ficiency for further development, and in this context it is a special project. 
It may therefore be assumed that in the future rapid economic growth of 
the Middle Kingdom will depend only in part on its own potential, and 
in part on the comprehensive potential of several dozen countries around 
the world, successively accumulated thanks to the Road. At the same time, 
all economic crises (caused, for example, by successive generations of epi- 
demics) will weaken the economies of individual countries, but strengthen 
the potential of large international projects. These projects will be able to 
serve as a kind of stabiliser of the global economy, which will be exposed 
to increasing difficulties caused by future crises resulting from progressing 
climatic, economic, political, and even sociocultural changes. COVID-19 
is arguably only a prelude to what is yet to come. As a result, the amaz- 
ing functionality of global projects such as the New Silk Road in the face 
of crises may prove to be one of the few global forms of protection of the 
existing international order. 


6.4 SARS-CoV-2 pandemic and the situation in Africa and 
Latin America (Global South) 


The intensive communication, transport, and economic links of African 
countries with China or Europe meant that the SARS-CoV-2 virus appeared 
very quickly in Africa — the first case of the disease was reported in Egypt 
as early as February/March 2020. On 5 March, the pathogenic virus was 
detected in a man returning to South Africa from Milan. The country soon 
became the one most affected by COVID-19 on the African continent and 
one of the global centres of infections.’ The countries most affected by the 


3 At the end of July 2021, the number of infected people in South Africa was approximately 
2.37 million out of a population of 57 million. 
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pandemic — apart from South Africa — included North African countries and 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Zambia, and Nigeria.* 

For several months of the pandemic, however, its course in Africa was 
milder than in other regions of the world — at least according to official data. 
The slower rate of spread of the virus in Africa was due to several reasons. 
First, the age structure of the population in most countries in the region 
indicates a predominance of young people in those societies. Long-term 
underinvestment in healthcare infrastructure and high population growth 
rates mean that the proportion of older people in societies in the region is 
low (60% of the population in Africa is under 25 years of age), and it is this 
age group that is most at risk of high mortality. Second, it is important to 
point to the lower mobility of the population in many parts of Africa, which 
has entailed a slower spread of the virus, although at the same time, acceler- 
ated urbanisation during the post-colonial period has led to the emergence 
of huge agglomerations with poor infrastructure securing basic human 
needs, a factor that favours the expansion of epidemiological risks. Finally, 
the official results of infections were probably also influenced by the lack of 
medical equipment to test the population, which underestimated the official 
figures. At the same time, there was a pattern indicating that successive 
phases of the pandemic showed an increase in the number of infections and 
deaths — underinvestment in health systems meant that over time mortality 
rates in Africa exceeded the global average.’ Awareness of the magnitude 
of the resulting threat underpinned policymakers’ decisions to create new 
and improve existing regional cooperation mechanisms to increase access to 
healthcare resources and to develop prevention and rapid response mecha- 
nisms in situations of increased epidemiological threats. 

It is worth remembering that similar situations are not new in Africa. For 
many African countries, the emergence of epidemiological threats related to 
COVID-19 represented a further step in the long-term process of eliminat- 
ing pathogens in the region. For many years, Africa has been faced with a 
succession of threats of a similar nature. Diseases such as malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and AIDS are constantly present in Africa, and in some regions of 
the continent so-called haemorrhagic fevers appear periodically (e.g. Lassa 
haemorrhagic fever, Ebola haemorrhagic fever, Rift Valley haemorrhagic 
fever, Dengue fever, yellow fever), where the mortality rate is usually much 
higher than in the case of COVID-19. The persistent nature of these threats 
provided the rationale for the creation of appropriate regional institutions 
for both prevention and the establishment of cooperative mechanisms for 
rapid response in the event of a new outbreak. The impetus for the crea- 
tion of these institutions was created in particular by the 2013-2015 Ebola 


4 The number of infections in Africa at the end of July 2021 was about 6.5 million, and the 
number of deaths was about 164,000. 
5 By mid-2021, the ratio for Africa was 2.6 against a global average of 2.2. 
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haemorrhagic fever epidemic in West Africa — it was then possible to limit 
the spread of the disease to Guinea, Sierra Leone, and Liberia, while single 
cases in Mali, Nigeria, and Senegal remained isolated thanks to appropriate 
medical and administrative action. The lessons learned from this have been 
firmly embedded in the emergency response system of many countries in the 
region (e.g. at the airports), ensuring that African countries were not com- 
pletely helpless when another pathogen emerged. It has also stimulated the 
creation of platforms for international cooperation, both among countries 
in the region and with non-African actors. Precisely because of the persistent 
nature of epidemiological threats on the continent, international institutions 
have been present there for a long time, supporting countries and societies in 
the development of local healthcare systems and widely understood activi- 
ties to raise the level of hygiene (including institutions of the United Nations 
system, such as WHO or UNICEF, the European Union, as well as NGOs 
involved in humanitarian and development aid). 

As a result of these processes, in January 2016, during the 26th Assembly 
(the AU Summit with Heads of State and Government) of the African 
Union, an organisation bringing together all African countries, a decision 
was made (at the initiative of Guinea’s president Alpha Conde) to cre- 
ate the Africa Centres for Disease Control and Prevention (Africa CDC). 
This decision was preceded by a preparatory meeting with African health 
ministers in Malabo (Equatorial Guinea) in July 2015. In January 2017, 
the centres became operational. In essence, it is a cooperation mechanism 
consisting of a central unit based in Addis Ababa (Emergency Operations 
Centre), to which five sub-regional centres report: in Egypt (for 7 Northern 
African countries, including Western Sahara), Nigeria (15 Western African 
countries), Gabon (9 Central African countries), Kenya (14 Eastern African 
countries), and Zambia (10 Southern African countries). The Africa CDC 
is primarily tasked with strengthening the capacity of African public health 
institutions and assisting countries affected by crisis, establishing an early 
warning system, harmonising health policies, and promoting partnerships 
for effective responses to epidemiological threats. The emergence of the 
pandemic in early 2020 therefore came at a time when institutions already 
existed in Africa that could make efforts to coordinate international coop- 
eration for prevention and containment of the spread of the pandemic. 
The African Union and its functioning institutions became the main inter- 
face of the regional collective of states for pandemic prevention; thus, the 
importance of the Africa CDC increased significantly (Africa CDC: Centres; 
Research and Development Priorities, 2021). 

This cooperation was multidirectional. Among other things, in response 
to the outbreak of the pandemic, informational activities were undertaken 
in an attempt to reach people on the continent with appropriate hygiene rec- 
ommendations. An example of such an operation, undertaken in mid-2021 
in conjunction with the South African—based telecommunications company 
MTN Group, is the “One More Push” outreach campaign to encourage 
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people in the region to practise preventive measures for as long as possible 
(Africa CDC and MTN, 2021). On the initiative of South African presi- 
dent Cyril Ramaphosa, the AU's president in 2020, the African Union's 
COVID-19 Vaccine Acquisition Task Team (AVATT) was established 
on 6 November, tasked with ensuring equitable access to vaccines across 
African countries and adequate funding for these activities. As a result, an 
agreement to deliver 400 million Johnson & Johnson vaccines to the conti- 
nent was negotiated on 28 March 2021, with financial support for the effort 
from the African Export-Import Bank (Afreximbank) and backing from the 
World Bank (The World Bank, 2021). 

The scale of the coronavirus threat and infrastructural deficiencies in 
Africa prompted representatives of the political and medical communi- 
ties to initiate a programme to increase vaccine manufacturing capacity in 
the region. The Partnerships for African Vaccine Manufacturing (PAVM) 
was inaugurated at a virtual summit (under the theme “Expanding Africa’s 
Vaccine Manufacturing for Health Security: Building back better, bolder 
and bigger”), organised by the AU Commission and Africa CDC on 12-13 
April 2021 under the chairmanship of President Felix Tshisekedi of DR 
Congo, who has been leading the AU in 2021. It worked out a plan to 
develop by 2040 an African vaccine manufacturing infrastructure providing 
60% coverage. The meeting was attended in various forms by over 40,000 
participants representing countries, international organisations, academic 
and research centres, aid institutions, medical communities, and other 
stakeholders from around the world. Such a great response to this initiative 
and the participation of major international institutions (such as the UN 
and major humanitarian organisations) raise hopes for the success of the 
project (Statement, 2021). 

The above examples demonstrate the scale and scope of the coopera- 
tion mechanisms that were initiated in the context of the threats posed by 
the coronavirus. The cooperation mechanisms that were developed during 
the pandemic were obviously not able to prevent it from fully unfolding 
in individual African countries, nor were they able to secure the result- 
ing hygiene or health needs. However, they do show that the political will 
exists to solve African problems both within a regional framework and 
through cooperation with extra-regional actors. It would appear that the 
intensity of international cooperation in Africa undertaken in relation to 
the development of the COVID-19 pandemic does not differ in scale and 
scope from similar activities in other regions of the world, and probably 
exceeds the global average. Unfortunately, this is not enough to quickly 
overcome the infrastructural deficiencies in healthcare systems or the lack 
of material resources that determine the still high risk of further expansion 
of the disease. 

In the economic dimension, the COVID-19 pandemic has had a number 
of negative consequences for countries in the region. According to experts, 
in 2020, for the first time in 25 years, there was a decline in GDP for Africa 
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(by about 3.2%), as a result of disruptions in international trade, a decrease 
in demand for African raw materials (slowdown in economic growth in 
China and OECD countries), or a reduction in tourism. The pandemic con- 
tributed to a six-month delay in the implementation of the provisions for 
the creation of the African Continental Free Trade Area (AfCFTA), estab- 
lished by the agreement of 21 March 2018. The provisions finally entered 
into force on 1 January 2021. However, the enthusiastic assessments of 
this step on the part of African leaders and the hopes that it will become a 
strong impetus for the development of the continent allow us to conclude 
that, in this case, the pandemic-induced disruption will have little impact 
on the process of economic integration in Africa, considered as one of the 
important means of overcoming deficits in the structure of the economies of 
the countries of the region. 

The decline in Africa’s GDP has contributed to lower living standards 
for many groups, disruptions in the functioning of and access to the labour 
market have emerged, the decline in the number of people living in extreme 
poverty has been reversed, pauperisation threatens to increase labour migra- 
tion, including outside the African continent. The enormous socio-economic 
challenges that Africa faced before the pandemic have intensified. This will 
probably require modification of existing strategies and development of new 
strategies to recover from the crisis in which African countries found them- 
selves. It is to be expected that the new challenges facing Africa will further 
strengthen the role and international position of African Union as a coordi- 
nator in the search for solutions to the continent's emerging challenges, both 
regionally and in its dealings with actors outside Africa. 

Pandemic threats also create space for political risks to emerge. 
Deterioration of the socio-economic situation increases the mood of social 
discontent. Of course, the social costs of the pandemic are not the only source 
of threats here; nevertheless, they reinforce problems resulting from already 
existing negative phenomena, such as unemployment, lack of social security 
systems, or instability generated by the broadly defined dysfunctionality of 
countries in the region (Kłosowicz, 2017). The increase in COVID-19 infec- 
tions, among others, became the reason for postponing by one year the 
general elections in Ethiopia in 2020, consequently leading to accusations 
of authoritarian tendencies by the authorities and reinforcing the contradic- 
tions underlying the conflict in Tigray province. Also, the attempt to extend 
the term of office of the Somali authorities in relation to the COVID-19 
pandemic led to a political crisis and the eventual withdrawal of decision- 
makers from such steps. In Burundi and Tanzania, restrictions justified by 
the need for epidemiological protection of the population have been used, 
according to independent observers, as a means of restricting the freedom of 
action of the political opposition. The evolution of the political systems of 
many African countries towards authoritarianism is a process that has been 
observed for at least a decade, but the above examples show that the devel- 
opment of the pandemic has made the resulting threats in many countries a 
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powerful means of limiting the ability of opposition forces to act freely and 
strengthening the existing political regime. 

Latin America has proved to be the region where the course of the coro- 
navirus pandemic has been particularly dramatic. Brazil became the symbol 
of the irresponsible approach to the risks posed by the uncontrolled devel- 
opment of the pandemic.* The reason for this was, above all, the cavalier 
attitude of the country’s president, Jair Bolsonaro, to the risks posed by the 
spread of infections. His reluctance to acknowledge the true scale of the 
threat and his unwillingness to take measures that might limit the spread of 
the virus have become the subject of controversy, both in Brazil and around 
the world. Other countries in the region, such as Mexico, Peru, Ecuador, 
and Colombia, have also experienced an above-average scale of infections. 
Mexico, Ecuador, and Bolivia are also among the countries with the highest 
mortality rates among those infected, according to official statistics.’ 

The reasons for such a violent course of the coronavirus pandemic in 
Latin America are mainly to be found in socio-economic conditions. A 
characteristic feature of countries in this region are huge disparities in the 
incomes of their populations, leading to great social stratification. This fac- 
tor is one of the main barriers to development for the region, and during the 
expansion of the pandemic it has become a premise determining the ability 
to act effectively in terms of prevention and healthcare within particular 
social groups. High official unemployment rates and an expanded infor- 
mal sector of the economy meant that attempts to introduce restrictions on 
population movement were not effective in a situation where the state was 
unable to provide the poorer classes of society with the necessary means of 
existence — aid targeted at excluded social groups proved to be far too small 
to ensure the survival of this population group in lockdown conditions, 
forcing them to take up gainful employment despite epidemic restrictions. 
Other barriers hindering the fight against the pandemic include underin- 
vestment in healthcare systems and the relatively high level of privatisation 
of healthcare services, which for people with low incomes means, in fact, 
very often no access to medical care. A characteristic feature of this group 
of countries is also the lack of effective social security systems, which con- 
demns marginalised social groups to vegetation on the margins of society. 
A significant role is also played by corruption, which disturbs the rational- 
ity of decision-making mechanisms in the use of public funds, and political 
instability in countries such as Venezuela, Bolivia, and Peru. In countries 
where the pandemic was particularly severe, negative phenomena such as 


6 At the end of July 2021, the number of infections in Brazil approached 20 million. Globally, 
the figure was 194 million, representing a share of more than 10% (Brazil’s population 
represents about 2.78% of the world’s population). 

7 The figures are: Mexico — 9.08% (only civil war-ravaged Yemen has a higher mortality rate 
globally), Ecuador — 5.04%, and Bolivia — 4.47%. 
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the erosion of the system of power or an increase in the level of contesta- 
tion of the political system and ruling elites by various social groups have 
deepened. This was the case in Brazil, where the level of public approval 
of the incumbent president, who had ostentatiously denied the existence 
of epidemiological risks for many months, had significantly decreased. In 
Chile, the costs of the pandemic became one of the sources of social unrest 
in 2020 - they led to the initiation of a process of reform of the political sys- 
tem (COVID-19 in Latin America, 2020). Similarly, mass demonstrations 
erupted in April 2021 in Colombia due to the deteriorating living condi- 
tions of poorer sections of society. Crisis phenomena in the economy have 
also made themselves known, and with great intensity — according to the 
assessments of some experts, the decline in GDP for the Latin American and 
Caribbean region in 2020 was as high as 9.1% (COVID-19 Special Report 
No. 5, 2020). In practice, this means — combined with the scarcity of mate- 
rial and institutional social security resources, the closure of borders and 
the rupture of existing supply chains — an increase in the number of people 
living in extreme poverty (Regional Human Development Report 2021, pp. 
65-78), and previous trends of improving living conditions for marginalised 
groups will be halted in the coming years.* This requires a redefinition of 
the assumptions of the implemented socio-economic development strategies 
in the following years. 

The awareness of the existence of structural barriers affecting the ability 
to cope with epidemiological threats has given rise to reflection on ways out 
of the crisis. Among others, at the level of heads of diplomacy, a discussion 
on this issue was undertaken at the UN Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Caribbean (ECLAC) in the framework of the so-called 
dialogue of ministers of foreign affairs and high-level authorities of Latin 
America and the Caribbean on the post-pandemic economic recovery. As 
a result, a Political Declaration for a Sustainable, Inclusive and Resilient 
Recovery in the Region was adopted by representatives of 28 countries at 
the 38th session of ECLAC on 26 October 2020. 

The content of the Declaration indicated the main principles on which 
the cooperation of states should be based in the phase of recovery from the 
epidemiological and economic crisis. Such principles as financial solidarity 
of states, renewed multilateralism, deepening regional integration and sus- 
tainable development were cited. Reference was also made to the principle 
of solidarity in North-South relations and a call was made for the deepening 
of partnerships between the state and the private sector. At the same time, it 
was declared that within the framework of the developed strategies, efforts 
should focus on basic human needs, referring to the need to protect human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in their various dimensions (including 


8 ECLAC estimates that the number of people living in extreme poverty in the region increased 
by 22 million in 2020. 
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women's rights). It was pointed out that the success of the efforts to elimi- 
nate epidemiological threats depends on the need to activate comprehensive 
global cooperation mechanisms and at the same time to refrain from uni- 
lateral actions that could disrupt such cooperation. The Declaration clearly 
emphasises the conviction that the fight against the pandemic and responses 
to crisis phenomena caused by it should be part of long-term strategies for 
eliminating negative phenomena and processes that prevent the region from 
achieving sustainable and balanced development (Foreign Ministers, 2020). 
The Declaration clearly refers to the common destiny of the countries and 
inhabitants of the region, announcing the deepening of mutual cooperation 
for the implementation of their goals. At the same time, one should bear in 
mind the enormous differences among the states of the region in formulating 
their visions for the future of the continent (economic potential, ethnic and 
ideological differences), which means that the implementation of the goals 
contained in the Declaration will require a readiness to make compromises 
and a deepening of the awareness of the common destiny of the region. 

The Pan-American cooperation system (Organisation of American States) 
also has a regional health agency, the Pan American Health Oganization 
(PAHO), which dates back to 1902. It was within the framework of this 
agency that efforts were made to ensure the supply of vaccines to the various 
countries in the region in a manner designed to ensure equal and non-dis- 
criminatory access. To achieve this goal, PAHO joined the COVAX initia- 
tive, established in April 2020 and managed by four entities: the WHO; the 
Coalition for Epidemic Preparedness Innovations (CEPI), which has been 
pursuing its objectives since 2017; Gavi (Global Alliance for Vaccines and 
Immunization), whose mission is to support the vaccination of children 
against threatening diseases worldwide; and the United Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF). Many countries, international organisations, and non- 
governmental entities have joined the COVAX initiative with the task of 
coordinating efforts in accessing COVID-19 vaccines for all inhabitants of 
the planet. Thanks to PAHO's commitment, from 1 March 2021, supplies 
have been launched for almost all countries in the region, both in Latin 
America and for island states in the Caribbean region (Arrival of COVID-19 
vaccines, 2021). However, this indubitable success is overshadowed by the 
fact that the Pan-American agency has had to face financial difficulties in 
recent months due to a lack of sufficient commitment from certain countries 
(COVID-19 in Latin America, 2020). 

The examples described above show that, in the face of the epidemio- 
logical threats posed by coronavirus, countries in the global South are 
able to work together to minimise the negative effects of this phenom- 
enon, both regionally and globally. The benefits arising from this cre- 
ate hope for the inclusion of countries and societies from less developed 
regions in global mechanisms of cooperation to raise health standards, 
which is particularly important given the cross-border nature of epidemio- 
logical threats. At the same time, for this mechanism to be effective, many 
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barriers that have so far hindered the effective functioning of such coop- 
eration platforms must be eliminated. This includes factors such as coun- 
teracting social exclusion, basing development strategies on the principle 
of sustainable development, or multilateralism and cooperation based on 
common interests. 
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7 The role of international 
institutions during a pandemic 


Joanna Starzyk-Sulejewska 


In the face of the COVID-19 crisis, not only states but also international 
institutions faced one of the most serious tests of the effectiveness of their 
actions. The aim of this chapter is to analyse the main instruments and forms 
of action used so far by selected international institutions in the fight against 
the COVID-19 pandemic in the context of their powers in this dimension. 
The choice of the UN, WHO, the EU, and the Visegrad Group is not acci- 
dental, as these are the institutions that play the most important role in the 
fight against COVID-19 and represent the activity in question at three basic 
levels, i.e. at the global, regional, and sub-regional one. 

The chapter adopts a main hypothesis and an auxiliary hypothesis. The 
main hypothesis assumes that the pandemic period is an important test of 
the effectiveness of the functioning of international organisations and their 
relations with member states and other international organisations, which 
indicates potential opportunities and problems of their operation during 
similar crises in the future. As a subsidiary hypothesis, it has been assumed 
that during the current pandemic crisis, international organisations have 
only partially fulfilled their role as crisis managers and supporters of mem- 
ber states in this regard. Several research questions are used to verify the 
indicated assumptions, such as: Do the selected international institutions 
have sufficient powers to protect health and fight the pandemic effectively? 
What forms of action are used by international institutions to fight the 
pandemic — are they already in place or is this a period of shaping new 
practices that are more suited to unusual realities? During the pandemic, to 
what extent are international organisations and other cooperative structures 
using their capacities and are able to play an effective role as crisis manag- 
ers on a global, regional, or sub-regional scale (the UN, WHO, the EU, the 
Visegrad Group)? 


7.1 The United Nations and the pandemic 


The primary international organisations of an intergovernmental nature that 
have general powers in the sphere of healthcare include the United Nations 
and selected specialised agencies, as well as certain programmes and funds 
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within the United Nations system. Within the UN, the main bodies with 
competences in the health dimension that are listed in the Charter of the 
United Nations are primarily the General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council. In this field, the General Assembly can mainly initiate stud- 
ies and make recommendations, as well as enact conventions (UN Charter, 
Art. 13(1)). The Council, on the other hand, has the competence to study 
health and related issues, to make recommendations to the UNGA, the UN 
members and specialised agencies, as well as submitting draft conventions 
in this field and convening international conferences (UN Charter, Art. 62). 
The UN Charter also adopts an extremely broad interpretation of the condi- 
tions necessary for the maintenance of peace and friendly relations among 
the states, including the resolution of international health and related issues 
(UN Charter, Art. 55). 

From the perspective of the experience of the past several months, it is 
important to note that the outbreak of the COVID-19 pandemic in early 
2020 involved to a large extent almost the entire UN system, i.e. the desig- 
nated principal bodies, as well as most of its component specialised agen- 
cies, programmes and funds. 

The importance that the UN attaches to the fight against the COVID-19 
pandemic is evidenced by the fact that the General Assembly, which has 
only once in its history to date adopted a convention on a health issue affect- 
ing persons with disabilities, drafted several resolutions on the issue, and 
held a special session on 3—4 December 2020 (A/RES/75/4). The Assembly 
adopted its first resolution on global solidarity in the fight against corona- 
virus disease on 2 April 2020 (A/RES74/270). It called on the international 
community to show solidarity and to work together, inter alia, in areas 
such as exchange of information, scientific knowledge, and best practices, 
and the development of common guidelines under the auspices of WHO. 
It was also pointed out, among other things, that the entire UN system 
should be involved in the fight against the pandemic, under the leadership 
of the Secretary-General of the organisation, cooperating with all interested 
parties in order to develop a coordinated response to the pandemic and 
its social, economic, and financial consequences. As a consequence of the 
adoption of the aforementioned resolution, further documents of this type 
were adopted on 20 April 2020 and 11 September of the same year. The 
resolution of 20 April 2020 called for international cooperation, under 
the leadership of the UN Secretary-General and WHO, to ensure global 
access to medicines, vaccines and medical supplies needed to combat the 
pandemic (A/RES/74/274). In its resolution of 11 September 2020, entitled 
United Response against Global Health Threats: Combating COVID-19, 
in addition to pointing out important short-term objectives, the member 
states and key organisations of the UN system were called not only to fight 
the pandemic from the point of view of its health aspects, but also to build 
an increasingly coordinated response in overcoming its social, economic, 
and financial consequences. In this context, in addition to WHO, particular 
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attention was focused on the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank 
Group, and their necessary cooperation with other international organisa- 
tions and regional banks. The role of coordinating efforts and all initia- 
tives in this regard was again entrusted to the UN Secretary-General, who 
was required to report on activities in this regard to the General Assembly 
(A/RES/74/307). Pandemic issues were also addressed in other resolutions, 
such as another resolution of 11 September 2020 on a comprehensive and 
coordinated response to the coronavirus disease (COVID-19) pandemic (A/ 
RES/74/306) and two resolutions of 16 December 2020 on strengthening 
national and international rapid response to the impact of the coronavirus 
disease (COVID-19) on women and girls from the perspective of protecting 
their rights and recognising the essential role which they play in overcoming 
its effects (A/RES/75/156; A/RES/75/157). 

As a demonstration of the General Assembly’s commitment to promoting 
international cooperation in the fight against the pandemic and guiding the 
international community’s efforts in this dimension, the 31st Special Session 
of this body at the level of Heads of State and Government dedicated solely 
to COVID-19 (A/RES/75/4) was also held on 3-4 December 2020. During 
the general debate, interactive panel discussions and speeches by Heads of 
State and Government, the Secretary-General, the Presidents of the GA, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Security Council, the Secretary-General 
of WHO, representatives of selected specialised agencies and programmes 
and funds of the UN system, as well as other international organisations, in 
addition to BioNTech and the University of Oxford, took stock of the results 
of the UN organisation's and the UN system's efforts to date in combating 
the pandemic, reviewed work on vaccine development and preparedness for 
a global vaccination programme, and addressed the issue of the necessary 
overcoming of the socio-economic consequences of the pandemic using the 
resources and capacities of the UN system and other actors (GA: 31 Special 
Session: Summary). It should be stressed that this was an unprecedented 
event in the history of the UN, as only four special sessions on health issues 
had been held so far (Joanna Starzyk-Sulejewska a, 2021).! 

As a symbolic confirmation of the UN’s commitment to combating 
the pandemic, on 1 July 2020 the Security Council, established to main- 
tain international peace and security, adopted Resolution 2532 (2020) 
on COVID-19, which called for the release of hostages worldwide and 
for all parties involved in armed conflicts to implement a ceasefire of at 
least 90 days to allow the delivery of humanitarian assistance to all par- 
ties in need, excluding groups and organisations designated by the Security 
Council as terrorist (S/RES/2532 (2020): (1-3). The resolution also urged 
the UN Secretary-General to develop and provide information and neces- 
sary training on integrating peacekeeping operations into efforts to prevent 
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further spread of the pandemic and provide assistance to groups particularly 
vulnerable to the humanitarian impact of the pandemic, including mainly 
displaced persons, refugees, and in carrying out medical evacuation opera- 
tions (S/RES/2532(2020): (5—6). The Council also paid particular atten- 
tion to the need to minimise the socio-economic impact of the pandemic 
on particularly vulnerable groups, which, in addition to those mentioned 
above, included women, children, the elderly and persons with disabili- 
ties (S/RES/2532(2020): (6). What is also significant is that the president 
of the Security Council, during his concluding remarks at the 31st Special 
Session of the UNGA on the COVID-19 pandemic, acknowledged that due 
to its multiple social, economic, and political consequences, it has serious 
implications for the maintenance of international peace and security (S/ 
RES/2532(2020): (7). 

The Economic and Social Council, at its level, is the main coordinator of 
the global effort to overcome the social and economic consequences of the 
pandemic, which is primarily due to the scope of its mandate (UN Charter, 
Art. 62), as well as to the fact that most of the specialised agencies of the UN 
system involved in the fight against the pandemic are linked to the UN on 
the basis of agreements made precisely with the Council (UN Charter, Art. 
57, 63). The functional and regional commissions of the body also have a 
special role in coordinating activities related to COVID-19. In addition to 
the Sustainable Development Commission, the Council is also the coordina- 
tor for the implementation of the Agenda 2030 Sustainable Development 
Goals, which, under the auspices of the UN system, has been identified as 
the basis for long-term socio-economic recovery during and after the end 
of the COVID-19 pandemic (A UN Framework for the immediate socio- 
economic response to COVID-19: 2021). 

However, the specific specialised tasks of combating and overcoming 
COVID-19 within the UN system are primarily carried out by the spe- 
cialised agencies, programmes, and funds, being its elements. Currently, 
23 entities are included in this group, primarily including: the World Health 
Organisation (WHO), as well as the institutions of the World Bank Group 
(the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the International 
Finance Corporation, the International Development Association), the UN 
Development Programme (UNDP), the World Food Programme (WFP), the 
UN Children's Aid Programme (UNICEF), and the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR UN Report, 2020, p. 8), (Joanna Starzyk-Sulejewska 
b, 2021). 

Similarly to the main bodies of the UN, they carry out, depending on the 
specificity of their competences, tasks in three priority areas in the context 
of the COVID-19 pandemic control, i.e. building a response to the pan- 
demic, protecting life and quality of life during the pandemic and build- 
ing the foundations for socio-economic development after the pandemic 
(UN Report, 2020, p. 6). It should be emphasised that in the framework 
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of the current pandemic, the entity with the main role in coordinating and 
organising the activities of the UN system is the World Health Organisation 
(WHO). 

In conclusion, the main UN bodies involved in the fight against the 
COVID-19 pandemic and in overcoming its consequences are the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council. It is also noteworthy that 
a position on the pandemic has been expressed by the Security Council, 
which in its history to date has only spoken once on epidemic issues in 
2014, in connection with the Ebola epidemic. It is clear that the actions of 
the principal bodies are important, but their main importance lies primarily 
in guiding the commitment of the entire organisation and the international 
community and its constituent entities in the fight against the pandemic, 
and in publicising the need for coordination and unification of actions in 
the various scopes identified by the principal bodies as particularly rel- 
evant. Hence, for example, in the resolutions of the UNGA, issues such 
as the need for solidarity and the preservation of unity in the actions of 
the international community in this field appear, pointing out the need to 
mobilise the resources and capacities of all units of the UN system and to 
coordinate their actions under the auspices of the UN Secretary-General, or 
the need to strengthen and respect the fundamental rights of social groups 
regarded as particularly vulnerable to the consequences of the pandemic. It 
is important that global conferences related to the assessment of the effects 
of the different stages of the fight against the COVID-19 pandemic and the 
identification of the most important deficits and needs in this area are also 
organised under the auspices of the UN (e.g. the 31st Special Session of the 
UNGA). The role of coordinators and organisers of such activities is played 
at the UN level primarily by the Secretary-General and the Economic and 
Social Council and its functional and regional commissions. However, 
the main operational tasks related to the fight against the pandemic in 
individual scopes can be and are performed primarily by individual units 
of the UN system, which carry them out according to the scope of their 
competence. 

In this context, it is a source of great dissatisfaction that the UN Security 
Council, in relation to the COVID-19 pandemic, has not yet recognised it, 
despite its unprecedented scale and impact, as a situation posing a threat to 
international peace and security within the meaning of Chapter VII of the 
UN Charter, but only as one with serious consequences for international 
peace and security. The main reason for this situation is that a resolution of 
this content would not be accepted by China, and the other members of the 
Security Council do not want to complicate the already very tense interna- 
tional situation caused by the pandemic. However, it should be noted that 
paradoxically, the Security Council in 2014 recognised the Ebola pandemic 
as a threat to international peace and security, despite its far lesser scope 
and impact. 
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7.2 WHO and its role in fighting the pandemic 


The World Health Organization (WHO) is a specialised agency within the 
UN system for international health, with 194 member states. Within the UN 
system, it currently plays the leading role in the fight against the COVID- 
19 pandemic. It is a classic intergovernmental international organisation 
with a coordinating role without any powers over its members, which in 
this case, according to the WHO Constitution, can only be states. The gen- 
eral objective of the organisation is to strive to ensure the highest possible 
level of health protection in all member states (WHO Constitution: Art. 1, 
1948), through the implementation of a number of specific tasks, several of 
which are directly or indirectly related to the fight against epidemics (WHO 
Constitution, Art. 2, 1948). The principal instruments for implementing 
WHO policy include legally binding conventions that enter into force in 
accordance with the constitutional provisions of states who are parties to 
the International Health Regulations (IHR), and legislation that enters into 
force automatically regarding states that fail to notify the WHO Director- 
General of their rejection or objection to it within a reasonable period of 
time (WHO Constitution, Articles 19 and 20, 1948). In addition, the organ- 
isation may enact non-legally binding measures in the form of recommenda- 
tions (WHO Constitution, Art. 23, 1948). 

In its history to date, WHO has not enacted any international con- 
vention regarding combating infectious diseases and epidemics such as 
COVID-19. From an epidemiological perspective, however, the adoption 
of the International Health Regulations by the organisation in 2005, which 
replaced the International Sanitary Conventions and previous generations 
of International Health Regulations adopted since the establishment of 
WHO was of fundamental importance. Importantly, the IHR is now the 
only global legally binding instrument for the control of infectious and epi- 
demic diseases. 

The International Health Regulations (IHR), in force since 2005, are a 
comprehensive set of provisions adopted on the basis of Article 21 of the 
Constitution of the World Health Organisation, and their main purpose 
is to prevent the international spread of diseases and epidemics, protect 
against, combat and ensure a proportionate public health response to inter- 
national outbreaks of disease and epidemics. The manner of response in 
such cases is to ensure that, in addition to eliminating public health threats, 
unnecessary disruption to international traffic and trade is prevented (IHR, 
Art. 2, 2005). As emphasised, however, the WHO member states who are 
parties to the IHR have the sovereign right to legislate and implement it, in 
the light of their own health policies (IHR, Art. 3(4), 2005). 

Based on the IHR, the WHO member states that are also parties to the 
IHR and the organisation have established a network of authorities nec- 
essary for its international implementation and enforcement. At national 
level, these are the National IHR Focal Points and designated or specially 
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established authorities, and, at the WHO level, the WHO IHR Focal Points 
(IHR, Art. 4, 2005). Obligations are placed on the WHO member states and 
parties to the IHR to report incidents occurring on their territory that may 
pose significant threats to the maintenance of public health of international 
concern. Such reporting should, where required, take place within 24 hours 
of an assessment being made in this regard. Importantly, also after such 
notification, the State Party is obliged to continue to provide WHO with 
timely, accurate and sufficiently detailed public health information avail- 
able to it in relation to the notified event (IHR, Art. 6(1-2), 2005). WHO 
also retains the ability to seek information from other IHR State Parties as 
to events occurring on the territory of other IHR States Parties. However, 
verification in such cases is always carried out in consultation with the State 
Party on whose territory the event of international health significance is 
suspected to have occurred (IHR, Art. 9(1), 2005). 

A system for responding to public health emergencies of international 
concern has also been established under the IHR. The WHO Director- 
General plays an important role under this system, determining whether an 
event is a public health emergency of international concern on the basis of 
information received, and consulting the state where the emergency occurs 
(IHR, Art. 12, 2005). If both parties agree on the nature of the event, the 
Director-General shall seek the advice of the Emergency Committee with a 
view to formulating recommendations. These may be temporary recommen- 
dations (adopted for up to three months with the possibility of extension 
for further three months) or permanent recommendations (to be applied 
routinely or periodically). In both cases, they may concern the implementa- 
tion of specific public health measures of international concern, within the 
territory of the State Party where the public health emergency occurs, as 
well as other State Parties (IHR, Art. 15 and 16, 2005). They may apply to 
persons as well as to baggage, cargo, containers, means of transport, goods, 
and/or postal consignments. 

At the request of the State Party, WHO cooperates with the State Party 
in its response activities by providing technical guidance, assessment of the 
effectiveness of measures taken and necessary assistance, and by mobilising 
international teams of experts to assist on-site. Cooperation with WHO 
may also involve mobilising international assistance to conduct and coordi- 
nate on-site assessments to support the authorities of the country concerned 
(IHR, Art. 13(3-4), 2005). WHO also provides appropriate guidance and 
support to other states if a public health emergency of international concern 
also exists in their territories and they formulate such a request (IHR, Art. 
13(5-6), 20050. It should be noted that currently 194 WHO member states 
are parties to the IHR. 

Complementary to WHO’s response system to epidemiological emer- 
gencies is the Global Outbreak Alert and Response Network (GOARN), 
which was established by WHO in 1996. It is now a network of more 
than 250 specialised agencies whose activities focus on monitoring the 
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epidemiological situation in specific regions and countries and, in the event 
of an emergency, providing assistance. Among other things, the activities 
consist in assisting countries, at their request, in identifying the threat and 
risk of a given disease or an epidemic spreading in individual countries 
or regions, and dispatching response teams equipped with the necessary 
resources. The GOARN Operational Assistance Team (OAST) is based at 
the WHO Headquarters in Geneva, with representatives also based at the 
WHO Regional Offices, in order to organise and contribute, as quickly as 
possible, to the response to specific epidemiological threats notified by coun- 
tries (GOARN, 2021). 

In carrying out its tasks related to preventing and combating the COVID- 
19 pandemic, WHO is taking action in several complementary dimensions, 
building on the existing and above-mentioned legal frameworks and mecha- 
nisms, as well as creating partially new or completely new solutions in this 
dimension. 

Since the beginning of the COVID-19 outbreak, WHO, as a global health 
organisation, has taken steps to develop the basis for strategic planning in 
the fight against the pandemic. The first and, as it turned out, most compre- 
hensive initiative in this case was the announcement of the WHO Strategic 
Preparedness and Response Plan (SPRP) on 4 February 2020, i.e. four days 
after WHO officially recognised COVID-19 as a public health emergency 
of international concern. In view of the rapid dynamics of the pandemic, 
as well as problems and needs revealed in the organisation’s member states 
during its first months, it was supplemented as early as April of the same 
year. The plan, established in view of the need to develop the preparedness 
of the international community’s response in the first year of the pandemic, 
had three main objectives: to control the transmission of the virus, to pro- 
tect human health and life, and to protect the most vulnerable social groups 
(SPRP: Drafts as of 3 February 2020, pp. 5-6). WHO's 2020 Strategic 
Preparedness and Response Plan, according to its assumptions, was also 
intended to be used to define national response plans to COVID-19 using 
the assistance of the organisations 6 Regional Offices and 150 National 
Focal Points. It should be noted that on 24 February 2021, WHO adopted, 
based on the experience of the first year, a revised second SPRP assuming 
the development of WHO's activities in nine areas. Within its framework, 
greater emphasis was placed on, inter alia, the need to build preparedness 
for a coordinated response to new variants of the virus, a strategy for the 
development and use of vaccines for COVID-19, the need to ensure equal 
and more equitable access to vaccines, medicines and diagnostics in this 
area, the fight against misinformation on COVID-19-related issues, and the 
reduction of coronavirus-related morbidity and mortality (SPRP: 1 February 
2021 to 31 January 2022, p. 1). 

An area closely related to strategic action planning is the coordination of 
activities undertaken at different levels to combat COVID-19. It should be 
noted that in this regard WHO, due to its area of competence, has a central 
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role from the point of view of coordinating activities undertaken within the 
entire UN system. 

At the global level, the unit of primary importance in this regard is the 
UN Crisis Management Team (UNCMT), launched on 4 February 2020, 
which operates under the leadership of WHO. It is the highest-level unit for 
crisis coordination across the UN system, and its activation in the case of 
the COVID-19 pandemic is the first example of this mechanism being used 
for a public health crisis. The Team during the current pandemic serves as 
a platform for coordinating activities and ways to leverage the capacities of 
23 specialised agencies and UN programmes and funds for fighting COVID- 
19. It was activated more than 25 times over the course of 2020 to identify 
and revise global-level strategic objectives as the pandemic unfolded, and 
to formulate ways to respond to crises signalled by a network of 130 UN 
country teams in individual countries and resident coordinators of various 
UN entities (e.g., UNDP) around the world (SPRP: 22 January 2021, p. 11). 
One of the outcomes of the Team’s activities was the establishment, under 
the auspices of WHO, of the COVID-19 Supply Chain System (COVID-19 
Supply Chain System, 2021). 

As a major global health organisation, WHO is also taking a leading 
role within its mandate in the implementation of the Global Humanitarian 
Response Plan (GHRP) for COVID-19, announced on 25 March 2020 and 
supplemented on 7 May of the same year. Here, WHO is responsible for 
coordinating and providing assistance in collaboration with more than 
900 national and international partners consisting in supporting the essen- 
tial health services in 30 countries with the greatest health needs. GHRP 
activities address 63 countries with the greatest humanitarian concerns in 
relation to the COVID-19 pandemic (SPRP: 22 January 2021, p. 12). 

WHO also co-chairs the Global Information Management, Assessment 
& Analysis Cell (GIMAC), which analyses information on the COVID- 
19 pandemic to support global decision-making (SPRP: 22 January 2021, 
p. 13). 

As part of the UN Crisis Management Team (UNCMT), WHO also plays 
an important role in coordinating national responses to COVID-19, pri- 
marily through its network of 150 country offices and 6 WHO Regional 
Offices. The most tangible result of this activity is the support provided 
to countries through country offices and technical missions organised by 
the WHO Regional Offices for the development and revision of national 
response plans to COVID-19. The results of these activities consist, inter 
alia, in the fact that while only 47% of countries and territories had such 
plans in March 2020, as many as 91% of countries and territories did so on 
31 December 2020 (SPRP: 22 January 2021, p. 14). Plans of this type are 
then the basis for organising the necessary support and ensuring access to 
the missing resources for countries making such demands. One of the instru- 
ments used by WHO in this regard is the COVID-19 Partners Platform. The 
Platform assesses the implementation of activities in the nine priority areas 
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identified in the WHO SPRPs, identifies the necessary scope of assistance 
to the public health sector of individual countries, and establishes a data- 
base of assistance offered by donors for COVID-19 purposes. Currently, 
the Platform brings together a group of 120 countries benefiting from the 
assistance offered by 80 donors under the WHO COVID-19 Supply Chain 
System (SPRP: 22 January 2021, p. 14). 

A very important scope of the WHO activities aiming to combat the cur- 
rent pandemic is the provision of advice and the development of technical 
data on the pandemic. On this basis, guidelines are produced on how to deal 
with very specific COVID-19-related issues. 

The broadly understood advisory activity applies to populations world- 
wide, but also relates to the public health sector as a whole and to decision- 
makers and governments in individual countries involved in decision-making 
in this area (Coronavirus disease (COVID-19) advice for the public, WHO, 
2021). Compared to advice given to the general public, the provision of 
technical data and the formulation of guidelines based on this data are much 
more specialised and detailed. The data and technical guidance collected and 
made available under the auspices of WHO currently cover 16 categories of 
cases and are continuously updated and revised. They relate to, e.g.: degree 
of preparedness, readiness and response to emergencies, including manage- 
ment options depending on the evolution of the epidemiological situation; 
national coordination, planning and monitoring; serology and investigation 
protocols; clinical care; planning for access to essential resources; reduc- 
tion of animal-to-human transmission; humanitarian operations, migrant 
and refugee camps; national laboratories; infection prevention and con- 
trol; epidemiological safety rules in schools, institutions and workplaces; 
travel and border posts; medical workforce; maintenance of critical health 
services and systems. No less important is the continuously updated epi- 
demiological data relating to countries, regions and overall trends on the 
pandemic, which serve to build the basis for the response and subsequent 
response to the crisis caused by COVID-19 at global, regional, and national 
levels (Country & Technical Guidance, WHO, 2021). These are published, 
inter alia, within the WHO COVID-19 Dashboard and in numerous WHO 
reports and publications. They refer primarily to identified daily and weekly 
infections and deaths in individual countries and WHO regions caused by 
SARS-CoV-2 virus and overall trends in these areas. 

An important element of the WHO’s activity during the current pan- 
demic is the operational support offered to the member states of the organ- 
isation in the fight against the pandemic. One of the basic forms of its 
implementation is the activity of the Technical Support Missions (TSM) 
and the activity of the Emergency Medical Teams (EMT). Technical sup- 
port missions are composed of WHO experts and representatives of WHO 
regional partners who provide assistance in requesting countries in the 
form of training, courses and technical guidance on how to organise and 
use critical medical infrastructure, equipment and systems. In 2020, WHO 
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sent such missions to 130 countries and, where particularly difficult epi- 
demiological situations prevented this, organised webinars and provided 
remote support to institutions in member states interested in this form of 
assistance (SPRP: 22 January 2021, p. 19). The activities of medical teams 
(EMTs) deployed at the request of countries in emergency situations, and 
especially in situations of inefficiency or overload of their health systems, 
were also promoted during the pandemic. In 2020, 30 such teams con- 
sisting of certified and highly trained specialists provided assistance to 
60 countries (SPRP: 22 January 2021, p. 20). In an even greater number of 
cases, such teams were formed and organised within WHO regions from 
among specialists of neighbouring countries willing to assist each other 
in situations of serious and urgent emergency. The Secretariat of EMTs 
located at the WHO Headquarters is assessing the challenges and opportu- 
nities for deploying such teams and is developing a classification process in 
this regard. It should be noted that during the COVID-19 pandemic, WHO 
EMTs largely adapted their activities to the needs reported by Member 
States by organising, e.g. support and training for Ministries of Health on 
procedures to be followed in hospitals, strengthening infection prevention 
and control measures, including, for example, procedures to control the 
flow of patients in medical facilities. 

The GOARN network is also extensively used to support the WHO’s oper- 
ational activities during the COVID-19 pandemic. In 2020 the Network’s 
experts, working with more than 30 regional partners and other UN system 
entities such as UNICEF and OCHA, organised 400 technical support mis- 
sions to countries making such requests mainly on various aspects of adapt- 
ing their health systems to fight the pandemic (SPRP: 22 January 2021, p. 
21). 

It should be noted that WHO operational support is also provided in a 
number of other forms. Under the auspices of the organisation, from the 
outset of the pandemic, a global investigation system to identify cases of 
disease, track transmission and spread routes, and identify cases of disease 
at global, regional, and national levels has been created and developed. 
Importantly, during the current pandemic, the organisation has used for this 
purpose, among others, already existing investigative systems and platforms 
that have been established for the identification of cases of other diseases, 
including influenza, such as the already proven WHO Global Influenza 
Surveillance and Response System — GISRS (SPRP: 22 January 2021, p. 25). 

WHO is also committed to assisting in the setting-up and development 
of laboratory activities for the diagnosis of SARS-CoV-2 cases through the 
establishment of a network of reference laboratories in each WHO region. 
They provide assistance in building capacity in this area in WHO member 
states. As a result of such activities, for example, Africa, by the end of 2020, 
had 750 laboratories with capacity to diagnose COVID-19 cases compared 
to only two such facilities in February of the same year (SPRP: 22 January 
2021, pp. 26-28). 
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Undoubtedly, one of the most visible and measurable areas of WHO 
activity in the fight against the pandemic is its commitment to the develop- 
ment and promotion of vaccination campaigns on a global scale. It should 
be stressed that, in this dimension, the organisation has, from the outset, 
demonstrated a strong commitment to promoting and developing research 
leading to the development of vaccines, their production, as well as supply 
and the dissemination of the relevant expertise. In this context, it is particu- 
larly significant that WHO has been involved since April 2020 in the activi- 
ties and development of the COVID-19 Tools ACT-Accelerator, which 
brings together the efforts of governments, scientists, business, philanthro- 
pists, and public health organisations to develop capacity in COVID-19 
testing, treatment, and vaccination. The work undertaken under this for- 
mula has allowed an unprecedented acceleration and coordination of efforts 
in the area of accelerating research leading to the development of vaccines 
for COVID-19 (ACT-Accelerator & COVAX, WHO, 2021). WHO has a 
fundamental role in their approval process, and within WHO, established 
in 1999, the Strategic Advisory Group of Experts on Immunisation (SAGE), 
made up of 15 experts from all over the world, which assesses the conduct 
of clinical trials, risk elements for specific population groups, strategy for 
use, etc. The positive opinion of the group is the basis for the WHO recom- 
mendation on the authorisation to release a given vaccine on the market, the 
final decision being made by the individual countries. 

In conclusion, despite the measures taken and indicated above, WHO is 
currently the international organisation where the undoubted limitations 
of the actions of global organisations in the fight against the current pan- 
demic have been most strongly exposed. In fact, the COVID-19 pandemic 
has demonstrated obvious weaknesses of WHO and its cooperation mecha- 
nisms and procedures, as well as deficits in communication and interaction 
with Member States. 

From a structural point of view, one of the most serious mistakes was 
that the organisation reacted, without any doubts, too late to the outbreak 
of the pandemic. Indeed, it was only on 30 January 2020 that the WHO 
Director-General, despite his broad powers in this area, identified the 
COVID-19 pandemic as a public health emergency of international concern. 
This delayed the possibility of using the organisation's activities during the 
first and also most difficult period of the pandemic, including in particu- 
lar the activation of the basic procedures existing under the International 
Health Regulations. Second, the outbreak of the pandemic demonstrated 
the obvious limitations of the IHR, including in particular the inadequacy of 
the WHO’s mechanisms for scrutinising the conduct of states, and the lack 
of adequate instruments for enforcing states’ compliance with their obliga- 
tions to report public health emergencies and subsequent cooperation with 
the organisation in this dimension. This has enabled, among other things, 
essentially entirely unilateral action by the Chinese authorities, which was 
not coordinated and agreed with WHO at the start of the pandemic and 
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still is not to a large extent today, as well as very selective reporting by 
the Chinese authorities to WHO on the effectiveness of the procedures and 
instruments used, without the possibility of an objective assessment of the 
situation on-site by the WHO expert mission, acting on the basis of a very 
limited mandate defined by this country. In the case of the IHR, the inad- 
equacy of its regulatory framework in the face of such a large-scale threat 
also proved to be a major problem, exemplified by the lack of sufficient 
coordination among the WHO member states, particularly in the first 3-4 
months after the pandemic broke out, as regards the scope of restrictions on 
international trade and transport, even though the IHR had also been set 
up to minimise precisely the potential burdens in this area in the event of a 
pandemic outbreak. The COVID-19 pandemic also demonstrated the inad- 
equacy of the scope of the organisation’s assistance procedures provided for 
in the IHR in the event of such global threats in the future. 

Undoubtedly, in addition to significant structural and procedural prob- 
lems, a very serious constraint has also proved to be the repeated, even 
ostentatious unwillingness of some member states to cooperate with the 
organisation, the most striking example of which was the announcement 
of the decision of 29 May 2020 by the then president of the United States, 
Donald Trump, of the withdrawal of the United States from WHO, together 
with the initiation of the related procedure in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the WHO Constitution, which was stopped only by the next team 
of Joe Biden, or the denial, especially during the first wave of the pandemic, 
of almost all activities of the organisation by Brazil, including the denial 
of the existence of the virus and the legitimacy of the fight against it by 
WHO. The current pandemic has also revealed serious difficulties in fund- 
ing WHO’s efforts to combat the current pandemic. In this context, it is very 
important that the COVID-19 Solidarity Response Fund (WHO, 2021) was 
created under the auspices of the organisation, but, objectively speaking, it 
has to be said that the assumed amount of USD 1.96 billion of contribution 
for 2021 and the continuation of activities started in 2020 under its frame- 
work are far too small in relation to the needs of a global organisation deal- 
ing with international health. This is also confirmed by the fact that, as of 
27 July 2021, receipts to the fund had only reached 46.7% of the projected 
amount and amounted only to USD 968.8 million. Generally speaking, the 
WHO’s problems have revealed the general shortcomings and inadequacies 
of the international health system to combat pandemics of the magnitude 
revealed during COVID-19 (COVID-19 Solidarity Response Fund, WHO, 
2021). 

In this context, one of the most high-profile initiatives supported by WHO 
is indisputably the proposal for an international treaty on pandemic preven- 
tion and preparedness of 30 March 2021. This project, motioned for the 
time being in general form by the president of the European Council Charles 
Michel, the WHO Director-General Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus, and the 
leaders of 26 mainly European countries, envisages, among other things, 
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strengthening international cooperation to improve epidemic warning sys- 
tems at different levels, increasing and diversifying alert levels of threats 
relevant to the protection of public health, and enhancing data sharing and 
developing research and international cooperation in the production and 
distribution of resources such as vaccines or medicines. The option of an 
integrated approach within the treaty to combat diseases in humans and 
animals is also one of the legitimate, albeit bold, proposals in relation to 
current regulations. The initiative also calls for greater transparency and 
responsibility on the part of states for their actions in connection with epi- 
demics, including stronger monitoring of their compliance with the adopted 
regulations by WHO. 

Certainly, the potential negotiation of this treaty will be an enormous 
challenge for WHO and its member states, due to the need for compromise 
arrangements on the most sensitive issues identified above. It will also be a 
long process, since the adoption of a convention in the WHO legal order 
requires the approval of two-thirds of the members present and voting in 
the World Health Assembly. The need to reach the necessary compromise 
on this issue among the different groups of WHO member states, including 
those most important for epidemiological research and for the production 
and distribution of medicines and vaccines internationally, such as China, 
the United States, Russia, India, Germany, and the UK, may also prove to 
be a very difficult issue. 


7.3 The European Union and the pandemic 


The European Union is another international organisation whose com- 
petence in the area of public health protection, including in terms of pre- 
venting and combating epidemics, is gradually developing. Within the 
European Communities, regulations in this scope were very limited until the 
Maastricht Treaty came into force. For the first time, a separate Title X on 
“Public Health” appeared only in this very version of the Treaty and was 
further developed in the Treaty of Amsterdam. Currently, the basis of the 
EU's competence in the field of health is formed by Articles 4, 6, and 9 in 
Title I and the expanded Article 168 in Title XIV of the Treaty of Lisbon on 
the Functioning of the European Union. Some of these are directly related 
to measures to combat epidemics. 

Under the dispositions of the Lisbon Treaty, health protection issues fall 
mainly under two types of competences. In the area of common safety con- 
cerns in public health with reference to the aspects set out in the Treaty 
(TFEU, Art. 168(1)) these are shared competences, whereas in other areas 
concerning the protection and improvement of human health they are com- 
petences intended to support, coordinate and supplement the actions of the 
Member States. However, and crucially, because of the relationship between 
health issues and other areas of the Union's functioning, the European 
Union, in defining and implementing its policies in other areas, is obliged to 
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take into account, inter alia, requirements for the promotion of a high level 
of health protection (TFEU, Art. 168(1)). These provisions clearly reaffirm 
that states have the primary role within the EU in public health matters, 
and that the Union shall primarily engage in those areas where the results of 
coordinated action can be better than at the national level. As emphasised in 
the provisions of Article 168(7) of the Treaty of Lisbon, the Union’s actions 
in this field shall fully respect the responsibilities of the Member States for 
the definition of their health policy and for the organisation and delivery of 
health services and medical care (TFEU, Art. 168(7)). 

The instruments that the EU uses in the field of public health protec- 
tion, including the prevention of epidemics and pandemics, are in particular: 
encouraging cooperation among Member States in these fields and support- 
ing their action; supporting coordination by the European Commission of 
policies and programmes implemented by the Member States; and support- 
ing cooperation of the Union and the Member States with third countries 
and international organisations (TFEU, Art. 168(2)). The Treaty of Lisbon 
also extended the EU’s legislative powers in this regard by giving it the pos- 
sibility to adopt, through the ordinary legislative procedure, legally binding 
measures encouraging the protection and improvement of human health, 
including in particular the fight against cross-border epidemics, as well as 
monitoring, early warning of and combating serious cross-border threats 
to health. Importantly, however, such measures may be adopted, excluding 
any harmonisation of the laws and regulations of the Member States (TFEU, 
Art. 168(5)). The Council of the EU, on a proposal from the European 
Commission, may also adopt recommendations to achieve objectives rel- 
evant to the protection of public health (TFEU, Art. 168(6)). 

The implementation of the EU’s epidemic prevention objectives has also 
been reflected in the development of secondary legislation and the EU’s 
institutional development. 

Of the secondary legislation most relevant to responding to threats 
from infectious diseases and epidemics such as COVID-19, the Decision 
of 22 October 2013 on serious cross-border threats to health (Decision 
No. 1082/2013/EU of the European Parliament and of the Council), which 
replaced the earlier Decision No. 2119/98/EC in this regard, is of primary 
importance. 

Serious cross-border threats to public health under the Decision include, e.g.: 
threats of a biological nature, such as communicable diseases. Importantly, 
the decision also refers to events which may constitute a public health emer- 
gency of international concern in accordance with the International Health 
Regulations (IHR) of WHO (EP and Council Decision No. 1082/2013/EU, 
Art. 2). On the basis of the indicated regulation, the grounds for several types 
of relevant solutions at the EU level have been introduced: 


e Member States and the European Commission committed to develop- 
ing capacities for joint planning and response to health threats of a 
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cross-border nature through, inter alia, consultation, exchange of infor- 
mation and joint assessments of the nature of the threat concerned (EP 
and Council Decision No. 1082/2013/EU, Art. 4(1)); 

e establishment of a joint procurement procedure common to the insti- 
tutions of the Union and to the countries concerned for the advance 
purchase of medical countermeasures to combat serious cross-border 
threats to health, including epidemics (EP and Council Decision No. 
1082/2013/EU, Art. 5); 

e a network for the epidemiological surveillance of communicable dis- 
eases and related special health issues was established, providing a per- 
manent link between the European Commission, the European Centre 
for Disease Prevention and Control (ECDC) established in 2004 and the 
national authorities responsible at the national level for epidemiological 
surveillance (EP and Council Decision No. 1082/2013/EU, Art. 6); 

e the Early Warning and Response System (EWRS) for serious cross-bor- 
der health threats was established. It enables a communication system 
between the Commission and national competent authorities in charge 
of early warning, and allows to coordinate the way threats are assessed 
and how to respond to them (EP and Council Decision No. 1082/2013/ 
EU, Art. 8 and 9); 

e a Health Security Committee was established to support the implemen- 
tation of the objectives of the Decision, composed of representatives of 
the Member States and chaired by a representative of the EC (EP and 
Council Decision No. 1082/2013/EU, Art. 17). 


The action taken at the EU level to combat epidemics and other cross- 
border public health threats is also supported by several institutions and 
bodies. These are primarily: the European Commission, and within it the 
Directorate-General for Health and Food Safety with the Commissioner at 
its head (DG SANTE) interacting in this respect with the Committee on seri- 
ous cross-border health threats, the European Centre for Disease Prevention 
and Control (ECDC) (EP and Council Regulation (EC) No. 851/2004) and 
the European Medicines Agency (European Medicines Agency, 2021). 

Based on this primary and secondary law, and drawing on the powers of 
the above-mentioned institutions and bodies, the European Union has taken 
a number of measures to coordinate and develop a common approach to the 
most important aspects of preventing the spread of and combating the pan- 
demic and overcoming its health and socio-economic consequences. These 
include many complementary forms of response to the pandemic. 

One of the most important forms of the EU's action in this context is the 
commitment to prevent the spread of the virus by promoting and building 
a common approach to the performance of diagnostic tests. In creating the 
formal framework in this area, the EU institutions adopted several frame- 
work recommendations. At the level of the European Commission, these 
were primarily: Recommendation on COVID-19 testing strategies, including 
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the use of rapid antigen tests (European Commission: C(2020) 7502 final) 
of 28 October 2020, Recommendation on the use of rapid antigen tests for 
the diagnosis of SARS-CoV-2 infection (European Commission: C(2020) 
8037) of 18 November 2020. In turn, the Council of the EU adopted, inter 
alia: Recommendation on a common framework for the use of rapid anti- 
gen tests and the mutual recognition of COVID-19 test results across the 
EU (EU Council: 5451/21) of 21 January 2021 and EU Health Security 
Committee: A common list of COVID-19 rapid antigen tests and a common 
standardised set of data to be included in COVID-19 test result certificates 
(European Commission: 17 February 2021) of 17 February 2021. 

Pursuant to the indicated acts, the EU Member States should, inter alia, 
use rapid antigen tests to strengthen overall testing capacity, mutually rec- 
ognise the results of such tests, create the conditions for them to be car- 
ried out by trained medical personnel under appropriate conditions, and, 
as before, mutually recognise the results of RT-PCR tests carried out by 
certified national health facilities. From March 2021, self-administered test- 
ing for COVID-19 began to be disseminated across the EU. On 17 March 
2021, the European Centre for Disease Prevention and Control published 
technical guidance in this regard (Considerations on the use of self-tests for 
COVID-19 in the EU/EEA: European Commission, 2021). The EC’s guid- 
ance on the methodology for coronavirus testing also complemented the 
strategy to disseminate the use of the tests. 

Complementary to the coordination of activities in the area of testing 
since the beginning of the pandemic outbreak is the involvement of the 
EU in the research and development, as well as release on the EU’s mar- 
ket and subsequent distribution, of COVID-19 vaccines. In this regard, 
since its launch in April 2020, the Union has been involved in the efforts of 
the international community under the auspices of WHO for the develop- 
ment of a COVID-19 vaccine, drugs and treatments under the COVID-19 
ACT-Accelerator, and at the EU level in the development and implemen- 
tation of the EU Vaccine Strategy (European Commission: COM (2020) 
245 final). The Commission Communication on the EU Vaccine Strategy 
against COVID-19 was announced on 17 June 2020 indicating among 
the three main EU objectives in this scope to ensure: high quality, safety 
and efficacy of vaccines, rapid access to them for Member States and glob- 
ally, and guaranteeing equitable access at an affordable price (European 
Commission: COM (2020) 245 final, p. 2). The Strategy envisages, e.g.: 
the support for vaccine development and production in the EU using the 
expertise of Member States, the European Centre for Disease Prevention 
and Control and WHO; the conclusion of advance purchase agreements for 
vaccines through the EU Emergency Support Instrument in the framework 
of a procurement procedure carried out by the Commission on behalf of all 
Member States while retaining the responsibility for release on the market 
and use of vaccines by the Member States making the final purchase; the 
development and application of common criteria for the qualification of 
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potential vaccines at the Union level; the use of a flexible regulatory process 
within the EU based, inter alia, on early contact between vaccine manufac- 
turing companies and the European Medicines Agency (EMA); speeding up 
the authorisation procedure for releasing a given vaccine on the Union mar- 
ket; adopting the necessary modifications to the GMO legislation introduc- 
ing temporary derogations to accelerate the research on COVID-19 vaccines 
(European Commission: COM(2020) 245 final, pp. 2-10). 

As a result of the adoption of the indicated strategy and supporting actions 
including the allocation of EUR 1.4 billion for vaccine research conducted 
through the COVID-19 ACT-Accelerator, the EU developed transparent 
procedures to allow for an accelerated process of evaluation of vaccines by 
the European Medicines Agency and, after a positive assessment at its level, 
for their release on the EU market. As a result, the European Commission 
has so far issued conditional authorisations for four vaccines to be released 
for use in the EU. These are vaccines from the companies: BioNTech (Pfizer) 
— since 21 December 2020, Moderna — since 6 January 2021, AstraZeneca — 
since 29 January 2021, Janssen (Johnson& Johnson) — since 1 March 2021. 
Efforts are also underway to accelerate the process of approval of other 
potential vaccines (Sanofi-GSK, CureVac, Novavax, Valneva) for the EU 
market. It should be noted that, in accordance with the adopted rules, the 
EU concludes advance purchase agreements with individual vaccine manu- 
facturing companies to guarantee the supply of specific quantities of a given 
product to the common market. To date, such agreements have been con- 
cluded with BioNTech, Moderna, AstraZeneca, Johnson&Johnson as well 
as Sanofi-GSK and CureVac. In this way, to date the Union has managed to 
secure 2.6 billion total doses for the organisation’s Member States (Council 
of the EU: COVID-19: Public Health, 2021). Once a product is authorised 
within the EU, all Member States gain access to it at the same time, with 
distribution in proportion to their population. However, it should be noted 
that the final authorisation of a vaccine in the country is decided by its 
authorities. 

As part of its efforts to promote vaccination, the EU is also developing a 
broad information campaign on individual products, as well as encouraging 
their use and combating misinformation about them. It also provides sup- 
port to national vaccination campaigns. The European Centre for Disease 
Prevention and Control additionally collects data and tracks vaccination 
progress and makes it available, including through the publication of infor- 
mation on weekly vaccination progress. 

For the implementation of the COVID-19 activities to promote research 
on therapies and vaccines, diagnostics and treatments, the EU has also 
allocated additional funding of EUR 660 million from, among others, the 
Horizon 2020 research programme, the Innovative Medicines Initiative 
and the Accelerator programme of the European Innovation Council (EU 
Council: COVID-19: Public Health, 2021). The European Investment Bank 
funds have also been redirected for these purposes. 
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During the pandemic, the EU also launched a number of procedures 
to support the Member States” health systems and crisis management and 
emergency relief. In this regard, for example, the European Commission, 
through its Emergency Response Coordination Centre, at the request of a 
given Member State, coordinates and co-finances the supply of personal 
protective equipment and essential medical supplies to Member States, sup- 
ports the organisation of transport of medical teams from one country to 
another, and, if necessary, organises repatriation flights to enable EU citi- 
zens temporarily in other Member States of the Union or outside Europe to 
return to their countries. 

During the pandemic, the European Commission further developed the 
role of the coordinator for anti-crisis cross-border cooperation in health- 
care (European Commission: Recommendations on Directive 2005/36/W). 
Indeed, transportation of patients from one Member State to another has 
been developed on an unprecedented scale, medical personnel has been 
enabled to provide assistance in other EU countries, and the basis for 
patient transfers has been established as part of support in situations of 
health system overload due to the pandemic (European Commission: Crisis 
Management and Solidarity, 2021). This cooperation is coordinated by the 
EC-chaired Health Security Committee and through the EU Early Warning 
and Response System (EWRS). 

In addition, a large-scale emergency response uses the EC Civil Protection 
Mechanism, through which the EU helps coordinate and finance the dis- 
tribution to requesting Member States of medical equipment, personal 
protective equipment, and disinfectants. In total, since the beginning of 
the pandemic, the Union has provided assistance through this channel to 
30 EU and non-EU Member States by coordinating and co-financing the 
distribution of 15 million such resources (European Commission: Crisis 
Management and Solidarity: 2021). An important element in this regard 
was the creation of a strategic stockpile of medical equipment including ven- 
tilators, oxygen concentrators, protective masks, medical gloves, and labo- 
ratory equipment on 19 March 2020 within the “rescEU” network. This 
stock is 100% funded by the EC and is currently located in countries such 
as Germany, Romania, Denmark, Greece, Hungary, Sweden, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Slovenia. The distribution of the equipment in this case 
is handled by the EC Emergency Response Coordination Centre, while the 
procurement and replenishment of the equipment through the Commission 
is the responsibility of the countries where the warehouses are located 
(European Commission: Crisis Management and Solidarity, 2021). 

An important instrument for supporting emergency response at the 
Union level is also the Emergency Support Instrument, which provides 
frameworks for joint actions and resources to respond rapidly to common 
strategic needs (e.g. vaccines, purchase of therapeutic agents, plasmapher- 
esis equipment, clinical trials of repositioned medicines, transport of first 
aid supplies, medical professionals, patients, training of health professionals 
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in intensive care skills, linking national contact tracking applications) 
(European Commission: Emergency Support Instrument, 2021). 

Also, establishing the European Health Emergency Preparedness and 
Response Authority (HERA) is part of the effort to strengthen anti-crisis 
action. HERA will undertake tasks in the areas of: risk modelling, global 
surveillance, technology transfer, production capacity, supply chain risk 
mapping, identification of flexible production capacity, and development of 
vaccine and medical research. The European Commission has also prepared 
and is responsible for implementing a new bio-defence preparedness plan, 
in the form of the HERA Incubator (European Commission: Public Health, 
2021). 

An important part of supporting the EU's efforts to contain the spread 
of SARS-CoV-2 is building a coordinated approach to travel within the EU. 
Although these measures have been introduced to protect the health and 
lives of the EU citizens, they have serious implications for the functioning of 
the economy and civil rights. Among the key measures in this regard is the 
EU Council Recommendation on a coordinated approach to the restrictions 
of free movement in response to the COVID-19 pandemic (Council of the 
EU: Council Recommendation (EU) 2020/1475) of 13 October 2020, which 
is continuously updated according to the epidemiological situation, vaccina- 
tion progress, etc. The Recommendation was last updated on 14 June 2021. 
On the basis of the Recommendation, the following were introduced: a com- 
mon mapping system of zones based on a colour code, common criteria for 
Member States when deciding to introduce travel restrictions, more trans- 
parency on measures applied to travellers from high-risk areas and rules to 
inform the EU public quickly and clearly about restrictions. The launch in 
December 2020 of the Re-open EU portal, which provides key information 
on travel restrictions, public health, and safety measures applied by indi- 
vidual countries and the epidemiological situation in individual countries, 
was also important from this perspective. It also provides maps produced by 
the European Centre for Disease Prevention and Control. 

The development of guidelines on travellers who should be exempted 
from temporary travel restrictions and the updating of the EU Council 
Recommendation on the temporary restriction on non-essential travel 
into the EU (Council of the European Union: Council Recommendation 
9208/20) are also important reinforcements of the principles of a coordi- 
nated approach to travel in the EU. A very important additional endeavour 
in laying the foundations for a common approach to travel within the EU 
is the introduction of the EU digital COVID-19 Certificate issued to peo- 
ple who have been vaccinated, are recovered, or have tested negative. The 
certificate facilitates safe travel within the EU and is recognised by all EU 
Member States plus Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Norway, and Iceland. The 
proposal to introduce this type of certificate was announced by the EC on 
17 March 2021, and on 14 June 2021 the regulation on this issue (European 
Commission, Proposal: EP and Council Regulation, COM(2021) 130 final) 
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was signed by the presidents of the EU Council, the EC, and the EP. It 
entered into force within the EU on 1 July 2021. 

It should be stressed that the EU, as part of the anti-crisis package for 
overcoming the medium- and long-term effects of the pandemic, has also 
taken a number of unprecedented decisions related to the financing of 
socio-economic recovery, with measures that go beyond the existing legal 
regulations in force in the EU strictly for healthcare. To this end, the EU 
Heads of State and Government agreed already on 23 April 2020 to set up 
a reconstruction fund with the main objective of overcoming the effects of 
the crisis. A project in this regard was presented on 27 May 2020 by the 
EC in the form of a Recovery Plan for Europe (Council of the EU: Recovery 
Plan for Europe, 2021), the implementation of which was to be linked to 
the Multiannual Financial Framework (MFF) of the EU for the years 2021— 
2027. The Recovery Plan, called Next Generation EU, was agreed on 21 July 
of the same year at the level of Heads of State and Government, amounting 
to a total of EUR 750 billion. Together with the EU Multiannual Financial 
Framework 2021-2027, finally adopted on 17 December 2020, amount- 
ing to EUR 1,074.3 billion, and the additional EUR 540 billion for the 
EU’s 3 assigned COVID-19 securities for workers, companies, and Member 
States, this makes a total package of EUR 2,364.3 billion, which can largely 
be used for post-pandemic socio-economic recovery. The most significant 
element of the Recovery Plan for Europe is the Recovery and Resilience 
Facility adopted as a regulation on 11 February 2021 with a total amount 
of EUR 672.5 billion, which will be mainly used for realising the objectives 
of strengthening health systems and resilience, as well as for post-pandemic 
digital and green transformation and inclusive and sustainable employment 
policies, social and territorial cohesion, and the development of activities 
for the next generation through education and skills enhancement (EP and 
Council Regulation (EU) 2021/241). 

In conclusion, the European Union has not avoided, in the fight against 
the COVID-19 pandemic, the problems associated with the initial dif- 
ficulties in adapting to the situation and planning the necessary actions. 
Admittedly, as early as 9 January 2020, the Directorate-General for Health 
and Food Safety (DG SANTE) activated the first alert notification in the 
Early Warning and Response System established by the 2013 Decision (EP 
and Council Decision No. 1082/2013/EU), and on 17 January 2020, the EU 
Security Committee convened its first meeting on a new variant of coronavi- 
rus, which also formed the basis for the activation of the EU Civil Protection 
Mechanism for the first time on COVID-19 on 28 January 2020, but these 
were not actions that would tangibly and sufficiently support Member States 
in their fight against the pandemic. The Union has therefore not escaped 
serious accusations by the Member States of a lack of dynamism in the 
measures taken, particularly in the early months of the pandemic (spring 
2020) and, inter alia, on the flawed negotiation of vaccine supply agree- 
ments with key vaccine manufacturers whose products were authorised for 
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distribution globally and within the EU in the first place. Faced with this 
situation, EU Member States therefore began to negotiate, in parallel and 
separately from the EU's action, the supply of vaccines with their key manu- 
facturers, such as BioNTech, AstraZeneca, or Moderna, while a few, such 
as Hungary, began to use in their countries Chinese and Russian vaccines 
not officially authorised for distribution in the EU. 

Nevertheless, it must be said that over time, i.e. on the verge of the sec- 
ond wave of the pandemic in Europe, with the development of research on 
COVID-19 and the activation of the necessary structures, mechanisms, and 
capacities at its level, as well as under the influence of the growing needs 
of the Member States, the Union began to perform the tasks of managing 
the pandemic at its level with increasing success within the limits of the 
assigned competences. This is evidenced both by the pandemic management 
approaches developed at its own level and by the initiation and promotion 
of various forms of international cooperation to combat COVID-19. The 
most important examples of activities in this area within the Union include: 
the elaboration of the financial package for 2021-2027 with the Recovery 
Plan for Europe creating incomparably greater opportunities than in pre- 
vious periods for the EU Member States to finance socio-economic devel- 
opment and overcome the consequences of the pandemic, the increasing 
coordination of the supply of vaccines to the EU Member States, and secur- 
ing 2.6 billion doses for the needs of the EU citizens, the development of 
recommendations on the COVID-19 case testing system, EU-wide synchro- 
nisation of the introduction and then gradual lifting of travel restrictions in 
connection with the pandemic, or the development of broad information 
activities at its level on the risks associated with the pandemic. Crucially, 
the Union has also been at the forefront of many of the most innovative 
international solutions in this area and is mobilising the international com- 
munity to implement them. Key examples of such engagement include the 
EU's participation in the ACT-Accelerator for the development of vaccines 
and medicines for COVID-19, or the COVAX international network for 
the supply of vaccines to countries most in need; the initiation by the presi- 
dent of the European Council of discussions on an international treaty on 
pandemic prevention and preparedness; the co-organisation together with 
Italy as part of the G20 of the Global Health Summit in Rome on 21 May 
2021, and mobilisation during the summit of multimillion aid for the poor- 
est countries to fight the pandemic. 


7.4 The Visegrad Group and the pandemic 


Activities to combat the COVID-19 pandemic are undertaken not only 
at the global and regional level, but also at the sub-regional level apply- 
ing the specificity and nature of structures for the development of coop- 
eration at this level. An example of such a structure is, among others, the 
Visegrad Group, which was established in 1991 as the Visegrad Triangle 
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before the dissolution of Czechoslovakia, and after its dissolution into the 
Czech Republic and Slovakia it functions under its current name and serves 
to develop cooperation on issues important for the future of the Central 
European region and the EU, as well as in the field of science, culture, edu- 
cation, youth exchange, transport, and in strengthening energy security in 
the region. Except for the International Visegrad Fund, meetings within the 
Group are non-institutionalised and consist in coordinating positions and 
exchanging views at various levels, i.e. heads of state or government, minis- 
ters, parliaments, government institutions, non-governmental organisations, 
scientific centres and cultural institutions. The agreements within the Group 
usually take the form of non-legally binding declarations. From the point 
of view of the Group’s activity and the scope of its activities, it is extremely 
important that since 1 May 2004 all its member states are EU Member 
States. This fact is also of fundamental importance from the point of view 
of coordination of initiatives in the fight against COVID-19, because it is at 
the EU level that the mainstream of cooperation in this field among the V4 
member states takes place. Importantly, however, also the EU in the face of 
the threat pointed to the need to coordinate and exploit cross-border coop- 
eration in this dimension using already existing sub-regional and regional 
arrangements and agreements. 

Within the Group, the COVID-19 pandemic fell under the Slovak, Polish, 
and Hungarian presidencies, with issues related to it being first officially 
included in the programme of the Polish presidency running from 1 July 
2020 to 30 June 2021. This is because Slovakia’s presidency from 1 July 
2019 to 30 June 2020 coincided with the initial period of the pandemic and 
Slovakia was not in a position to foresee such actions in the programme 
of its V4 presidency, but only to respond to the pandemic through ad hoc 
initiatives, while Hungary’s presidency began on 1 July 2021 after the end 
of the Polish presidency. 

At the start of the V4 presidency, Poland stressed that the European and 
global response to the pandemic would have a significant impact on the 
development of individual countries and regions, the EU and the world as a 
whole, and that the V4 countries would therefore have to actively cooper- 
ate to contain the impact of the pandemic and put social life in the Central 
European region and the EU on track. The four objectives of the presidency 
therefore included, among others, the objective of returning to normality in 
connection with combating the COVID-19 pandemic and its consequences, 
and within this framework cooperation of the V4 for returning to normal- 
ity as soon as possible after the pandemic, and cooperation in the field of 
health and science. Other objectives were also largely linked to the pan- 
demic issues. In terms of strengthening people-to-people contacts, restoring 
and strengthening cross-border cooperation and contacts was in fact identi- 
fied as one of the most important objectives, and the goal of strengthening 
the collaboration in the digital sector, including, among others, digitisa- 
tion, robotics, e-commerce, development of digitisation in administration, 
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promotion of digital cross-border initiatives, and collaboration of this type 
among regional private and public entities was additionally connected to 
the anti-crisis response to the COVID-19 pandemic (Polish Presidency of the 
Visegrad Group: Presidency objectives, 2020). 

Despite extensive plans of the V4 in the area of activities related to over- 
coming the pandemic and its consequences, in the first months of 2020, 
during both the Slovak and Polish presidencies, a rather serious problem 
was still the lack of appropriate mechanisms for information exchange and 
communication allowing coordination of initiatives in this area. An expres- 
sion of such problems was, among others, the situation in border regions, 
where the lack of appropriate communication channels hindered coopera- 
tion related to the change of border regime, causing serious consequences 
primarily for cross-border employees. Striving for improvement in this 
dimension, on 11 September 2020, at the meeting of V4 prime ministers 
in Lublin, it was decided that a virtual V4 Centre for COVID-19 serving 
as a platform for the exchange of information on planned and undertaken 
activities, as well as knowledge, experiences, and good practices in order to 
ensure coordination and more effective cooperation in this area was going 
to be established. It was intended that contacts within the centre would 
complement those implemented at the level of the EU, WHO, and other 
international structures in the fight against the pandemic. The centre started 
its activities from 9 October 2020. Since its establishment, the centre's 
meetings have taken the form of cyclical weekly meetings of V4 ministerial 
experts, attended by representatives of the ministries of health and foreign 
ministries of the Group member states. They consult with other ministries 
before the meetings. The issues of the meetings mainly include an analysis 
of the current situation of border management and healthcare systems in 
the context of the fight against COVID-19. Transport issues, including air 
transport, and issues related to internal regulations and restrictions imple- 
mented in individual countries of the Group in connection with the pan- 
demic are also subject of the exchange of information. Experts from other 
institutions may also participate in these meetings (Polish Presidency of the 
Visegrad Group, News: 09.10.2020). The activities of the centre are cur- 
rently the primary platform for cooperation of V4 countries on pandemics 
at the sub-regional level. 

In addition to the activities of the V4 Centre for COVID-19, which 
improves the response to changes in the situation caused by the pandemic, 
the Visegrad Group countries are also undertaking other activities aimed at 
overcoming its effects primarily in the area of economic and social coopera- 
tion. In this context, noteworthy are actions taken within the V4 to coor- 
dinate the positions of member states in the negotiations conducted at the 
EU level on the European Recovery Plan and the EU Multiannual Financial 
Framework for 2021-2027, which took place, inter alia, in May and June 
2020. Additional agreements on economic issues within the V4 included, in 
particular: decisions on the need for joint action with regard to tax issues 
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in the electronic economy and the fight against tax fraud in this dimension 
(Joint Declaration V4: September 4, 2020); decisions of the V4 prime min- 
isters on the development of mutual cooperation on digital innovation and 
digital issues, aiming at the establishment of digital innovation centres, the 
joint development of artificial intelligence and the creation of a digital tech- 
nology exchange network (Visegrad Group Joint Declaration: February 17, 
2021); supporting the development of greater autonomy for the European 
pharmaceutical sector by, inter alia, formulating a call for greater independ- 
ence from the supply of active ingredients for manufacturing medicines 
from non-European regions and increasing the production capacity of the 
EU countries, including the V4 countries, for vaccines (V4 Contribution to 
the Pharmaceutical Strategy for the EU, September 29, 2020); decisions on 
cooperation in support of the tourism sector particularly affected by the 
pandemic, e.g. through broader cooperation of tourism administration of 
V4 states, creation of coordinated legal regulations in this area, and promo- 
tion of incoming tourism to the countries of the Group from third coun- 
tries, organised jointly by tourism organisations of the four states (Polish 
Presidency of the Visegrad Group: News, 27 April 2021). 

It should be noted that as part of the COVID-19 control, the Visegrad 
Group has also developed cooperation in the V4+ formula, which now pri- 
marily includes support to the Eastern Partnership and the Western Balkan 
countries. As for the Eastern Partnership countries, on 29 April 2021, 
readiness to develop cooperation to overcome the economic and social 
consequences of the pandemic using the V4 East Solidarity Programme 
implemented under the Visegrad Fund was declared. The decision to sup- 
ply vaccines to the Eastern Partnership countries through the international 
instrument of solidarity in this area - COVAX (Joint Statement on the 
Eastern Partnership: 29 April 2021) — was also supported. The Visegrad 
Group also expressed its readiness to develop cooperation for overcoming 
the socio-economic effects of the pandemic with the countries of the Western 
Balkans, using as a basis of the post-COVID reconstruction the Economic 
and Investment Plan for the Western Balkans adopted by the EU, as well 
as supporting the Western Balkans Fund modelled on the Visegrad Fund 
and implementing the programme for the development of start-ups for the 
Western Balkans (Joint Statement on the Western Balkans: 28 June 2021). 

From the perspective of the continuation of the COVID-19 cooperation, 
important decisions were also taken during the V4 Summit organised on the 
occasion of the Group’s 30th anniversary, on 17 February 2021 in Krakow. 
At that time, a continuation of activities for the development of capabili- 
ties in civil protection, risk management, and crisis management of the 
V4 based on the experience of the V4 Centre for COVID-19 was declared 
(Declaration on the Occasion of the 30th Anniversary of the Visegrad 
Group: 17 February 2021). 

In conclusion, during the first phase of the pandemic, the V4 member 
states mainly focused on national level activities. The first more consolidated 
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actions of the V4 to combat COVID-19 and its consequences were designed 
only by the Polish presidency, which was also due to the emergence of 
increasingly serious problems resulting from the lack of systematised coop- 
eration on cross-border issues, such as the movement of employees, goods 
or services among the states of the sub-region. The most tangible result of 
the V4 cooperation to date in the fight against the pandemic is the improve- 
ment of the system for exchanging information on planned and imple- 
mented actions in this area, the institutional expression of which was the 
establishment in October 2020 of the V4 Centre for COVID-19. Thanks 
to the activities of the Centre, the system of border management among 
the V4 countries and cooperation among their healthcare services has been 
improved. Initiatives to overcome the socio-economic consequences of the 
pandemic in the region are also starting to take shape in an increasingly real 
way, manifested primarily by closer coordination among V4 countries in 
the movement of people, services (e.g. transport and tourism), and goods. 
Although these are important undertakings, it should be stressed that the 
EU remains the main multilateral forum for V4 member states” cooperation 
in tackling the pandemic, and initiatives undertaken at the sub-regional level 
are either complementary in this context, or aim to mark the specificity of 
the V4 countries’ approach to individual issues within the framework of 
broader EU initiatives (e.g. in developing the EU Pharmaceutical Strategy 
taking into account the needs of current and future pandemics). 
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Summary 


Jolanta Itrich-Drabarek 


In the history of the state there are constant actions aimed at strengthening 
it against visible and invisible enemies. Armies are being armed, hospitals 
are being built, enormous resources are being spent both on preparation 
and on development of a strategy of action. Then comes the moment of 
crisis and the moment of checking how the state has actually coped with 
the challenge. 

Contemporary states, due to their political system and regime, have 
adopted different models of fighting the SARS-CoV-2 virus and have 
achieved different results, because state resources have a decisive influ- 
ence on the choice of measures taken by governments in the fight against 
SARS-CoV-2. 

Regardless of their political system and regime, today’s countries have 
been affected by the same economic problems caused by the SARS-CoV-2 
pandemic, and its effects will be important for the direction of the global 
economy after the pandemic ends. In the short term, definitely negative, but 
in the long term, they will contribute to the development of the information 
society and the development of ITC tools, acceleration of pro-environmen- 
tal activities, and integration of national economies. 

The Visegrad Group countries, in addition to the problems associated 
with the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic, which are universal in nature, are charac- 
terised by a greater susceptibility to breaking and circumventing the law in 
force, because there is an increased number of irregularities and abuses of 
power associated with the previous level of socio-economic development, 
governments due to political connotations have a greater tendency to man- 
age through restrictions, and the effects of the pandemic will be more pro- 
found than in other EU countries. 

Authorities in developed democracies, through a system of developed 
human and civil rights, are constrained in their decision-making on pandem- 
ics, but will still be able to enjoy public trust in the long term. The authori- 
ties of authoritarian states are more effective in managing the causes, course, 
and effects of the pandemic, but in the long term this will not improve their 
standing with the public. 
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Undoubtedly, in crisis situations the state as the central reference point 
is often the only remedy. Opponents of its omnipotence get quiet or are 
silenced because it's impossible to solve the problem at hand without the 
participation of the state. The ability of state authorities to make effective 
decisions related to the protection of human life, maintaining stable func- 
tioning of all institutions was and still is crucial in any crisis situation. 

The outbreak of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic proved to be an extremely 
serious challenge and test for the entire international community, includ- 
ing not only states, but also the effectiveness of international institutions 
operating at global, regional, and also sub-regional levels. As the presented 
analysis indicates, in reaction to this unprecedented situation, international 
organisations such as the UN, WHO, the EU, and sub-regional cooperation 
structures such as the Visegrad Group were forced to: 


e stimulate their activities and expand their scope on an unprecedented 
scale; 

e make maximum use of their powers in the field of health and health- 
related areas; 

e use almost all existing instruments, mechanisms and procedures within 
their scope; 

e use in many cases their existing forms of cooperation in an innovative 
way; 

e develop, at times completely new, ways of action adapted to the scope 
and dynamics of the current pandemic; and 

e undertake international cooperation in much broader forms than in 
their previous activities. 


The analysis clearly shows that each of the discussed organisations, despite 
initial great difficulties in adapting to the situation and planning necessary 
actions, is currently fulfilling tasks in the scope of pandemic management at 
their level with increasingly better results, within the limits of the granted 
competences. However, the overall assessment seems to be in favour of the 
EU, which, among international organisations, has emerged over the last 
year as the leader of European solutions in this field due to the way in which 
the pandemic has been dealt with at its level in many areas, as well as the 
fact that it has been at the forefront of many of the most innovative interna- 
tional solutions in this field and is mobilising the international community 
to implement them. Key examples of such engagement include the EU’s par- 
ticipation in the (ACT) Accelerator or the COVAX international delivery 
network, the president of the European Council’s initiation of discussions 
on an international treaty on pandemic prevention and preparedness, the 
development of the 2021-2027 financial package with the recovery plan 
for Europe, and the co-organisation of the Global Health Summit in May 
2021 in Rome as part of the G20. Cooperation at the level of international 
organisations such as the UN, WHO, and the EU also demonstrates that 
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they have served to develop, on an unprecedented scale, the foundations 
and mechanisms for scientific and research cooperation on an international 
scale, as demonstrated by the development and production of vaccines for 
SARS-CoV-2 at an extraordinary rate, and that with their strong participa- 
tion the cooperation among the health administrations of many countries 
has been tightened. 

Activities to mitigate the effects of the SARS-CoV-2 pandemic are also 
undertaken at the sub-regional level. In the case of the analysed Visegrad 
Group (V4), however, they are of a limited nature and mainly involve coor- 
dinating and organising cooperation on the most relevant immediate prob- 
lems resulting mostly from difficulties in the movement of people, services, 
and goods in connection with the pandemic and cross-border cooperation. 
These activities complement actions primarily at the EU level in the area of 
border management and strengthening cooperation among health services 
of its Member States. 

A certain amount of political correctness certainly triumphed during the 
pandemic — instead of the term “Chinese virus” the name SARS-CoV-2 was 
used. 

However, the phenomenon of politicisation of the pandemic found its 
dimension in the initiation by governments of institutional transformations 
(normative, structural, related to the organisation of the state apparatus, 
introduction of legal solutions favourable to the ruling parties), which 
eroded the democratic system. 

The situation within the Visegrad countries determined specific features 
of the politicisation of the pandemic. For example, in Poland, it took on 
the form of an umbrella syndrome, behind which the central government 
camouflaged the true purpose of its actions by introducing legal changes 
which violated the constitutional principles of presidential elections or the 
so-called abortion compromise, while in Slovakia, the government’s crisis 
management policy became the main criterion for assessment of its effi- 
ciency and effectiveness and led to the resignation of the prime minister. 
Meanwhile, in Hungary, it exposed the main interest group, which is for- 
eign capital, and the actions taken indicated that the stability of the internal 
government depends on its support, which was reflected in solutions pro- 
moting large companies and corporations. 

In a very complicated situation, bearing in mind the recent crises (finan- 
cial and refugee) and the current ones (fight against climate change, for 
minority rights, for the right to abortion, against the rise of the populist 
wave), the pandemic has triggered political processes whose effects will be 
felt for many years. 

The pandemic exposed, on the one hand, the weakness of the nation- 
state, as none of the states in the world was able to cope with the effects 
of the pandemic on their own, but on the other hand, it also pointed to the 
latent power of nation-state egoisms and attempts to build new spheres of 
influence (China, Russia, Great Britain). 
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The pandemic revealed inconsistent legal solutions or a lack of proce- 
dures and mechanisms for effective cooperation between states. Lack of 
mechanisms for knowledge and information exchange. Lack of adequate 
infrastructural resources. 

The pandemic overturned the belief in crisis management plans, as it 
turned out that none of the countries was sufficiently prepared for it; it 
only depended on their general resources, the structure of their health care 
organisations, or the wisdom of their leaders to cope with the challenges 
brought by the virus. 

The pandemic deepened the popularity of populists in Central Europe, 
who were able to use apparent methods (controlling and closing borders, 
building temporary hospitals, never mind that they were ill-equipped and 
overpaid) to strengthen and confirm their electorate in the belief that 
they were doing well, despite the fact that during the peak phase, around 
700 people a day were dying in Poland. 

The pandemic exposed the problem of relations between scientists and 
politicians. It has emerged that in many countries, political decision-makers 
do not regard the results of scientists’ work as relevant to the decision-mak- 
ing process. Results of work presented by the scientific world that are incom- 
patible with the objectives and interests of policymakers are questioned or 
dismissed as false. This, in turn, results in social consent to question the 
findings of science by the public. This problem has taken on a particular 
dimension in the context of the activities of the anti-vaccine movement. 

The pandemic revealed a new face of corruption and extended the phe- 
nomenon of letaprivation. During the pandemic, loopholes were exploited 
or laws were created for the benefit of a group of politicians associated with 
the ruling team, who took advantage of the crisis situation to seize some 
public assets. 

It should be remembered, however, that in the numerous statements 
evaluating ways of dealing with the effects of the pandemic and attempts 
to implement strategies counteracting the intensification of illnesses and 
deaths, it was not large corporations but states that came to the fore. The 
network of power constructed around states and political systems proved 
to be irreplaceable once again, as in the crisis of 2008, when government 
interventions ultimately proved absolutely necessary. 

Due to the specificity of pandemic threats, the increasing risk of their 
occurrence, and the difficulty of combating them, a society-wide discussion 
on changing existing security and health care strategies and reconfiguring 
security systems is urgently needed. If responsible health and security poli- 
cies are not to remain mere postulates, responsibility cannot simply consist 
of restricting individual rights and freedoms, isolating the infected and quar- 
antining the suspected, spending billions of dollars on unreliable vaccines, 
and ad hoc anti-crisis measures aimed only at protecting critical systems for 
the security and functioning of the state from a fatal overload. 
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